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Tue excellent people of Coombe 
Lorraine as yet were in happy 
ignorance of all these fine doings 
on Hilary’s part. Sir Roland 
knew only too well, of course, that 
his son and heir was of a highly 
romantic, chivalrous, and adven- 
turous turn, At Eton and Oxford 
many little scrapes (which seemed 
terrible at the time) showed that 
he was sure to do his best to get 
into grand scrapes, as the occasion 
of his youthful world enlarged. 

“Happen what will, I can 
always trust my boy to be a gentle- 
man,” his father used to say to 
himself, and to his only real coun- 
sellor, old Sir Remnant Chapman. 
Sir Remnant always shook his 
head ; and then (for fear of havin 
meant too much) said, “ Ah, that is 
the one thing after all. People 
begin to talk a great deal too much 
about Christianity.” 

At any rate, the last thing they 
thought of was the most likely 
thing of all—that Hilary should fall 
in love with a good, and sweet, and 
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simple girl, who, for his own sake, 
would love him, and grow to him 
with all the growth of love. “Mor- 
ality’—-whereby we mean now, 
truth, and right, and purity—was 
then despised in public, even more 
than now in private life. Sir 
Remnant thought it a question of 
shillings, how many maids his son 
led astray; and he pitied *Sir 
Roland for having a son so much 
handsomer than his own. 

Little as now he meddled with 
it, Sir Roland knew that the world 
was so; and the more he saw of it, 
the less he found such things go 
down well with him. The broad, 
low stories, and practical jokes, 
and babyish finesse of oaths, in- 
vented for the ladies — many of 
which still survive in the hypocrisy 
of our good tongue—these had a 
great deal to do with Sir Roland’s 
love of his own quiet dinner-table, 
and shelter of his pet child, Alice. 
And nothing, perhaps, except old 
custom and the traditions of friend- 
ship, could have induced him to 
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bear, as he did, with Sir Remnant’s 
‘far lower standard. Let a man be 
what he will, he must be moved 
one way or another by the folk he 
deals with. Even Sir Roland 
(though so different from the people 
around him) felt their feelings move 
here and there, and very often come 
touching him. And he never could 
altogether help wanting to know 
what they thought about him. So 
must the greatest man ever “ devel- 
oped” have desired a million-fold, 
because he lived in each one of the 
million, 

However, there were but two to 
whom Sir Roland Lorraine ever 
yielded a peep of his deeply trea- 
sured anxieties. One was Sir Rem- 
nant; and the other (in virtue 
of office, and against the grain) was 
the Rev. Struan Hales, his own 
highly respected brother-in-law. 

Struan Hales was a man of mark 
all about that neighbourhood. 


Everybody knew him, and almost 


everybody liked him. Because he 
was a genial, open-hearted, and 
sometimes even noisy man; full of 
life—in his own form of that mat- 
ter—and full of the love of life, 
whenever he found other people 
lively. He hated every kind of 
humbug, all revolutionary ideas, 
methodism, asceticism, enthusiastic 
humanity, and exceedingly fine 
language. And though, like every 
one else, he respected Sir Roland 
Lorraine for his upright character, 
lofty honour, and clearness of mind ; 
while he liked him for his genero- 
sity, kindness of heart, and gentle- 
ness ; on the other hand, he despised 
him a little for his shyness and quie- 
tude of life. For the rector of West 
Lorraine loved nothing better than 
a good day with the hounds, and 
a roaring dinner-party afterwards. 
Nothing in the way of sport ever 
came amiss to him; even though 
it did—as no true sport does—de- 
pend for its joy upon cruelty. 
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Here, in his snug house on the 
glebe, under the battlement of the 
hills, with trees and a garden of 
comfort, and snug places to smoke 
a pipe in, Mr. Hales was well con- 
tent to live and do his duty. He 
liked to hunt twice in a week, and 
he liked to preach twice every Sun- 
day. Still he could not do either 
always; and no good people blamed 
him. 

Mrs. Hales was the sweetest crea- 
ture ever seen almost anywhere. She 
had plenty to say for herself, and a 
great deal more to say for others ; 
and if perfection were to be found, 
she would have been perfection to 
every mind, except her own, and per- 
haps her husband’s. The rector used 
to say that his wife was an angel. if 
ever one there were; and in his 
heart he felt that truth. Still he 
did not speak to her always, as if 
he were fully aware of being in 
colloquy with an angel. He had 
lived with her “ever so long,” and 
he knew that she was a great deal 
better than himself; but he had 
the wisdom not to let her know it; 
and she often thought that he 
preached at her. Sach a thing he 
never did. No honest parson 
would ever do it; of all mean acts 
it would be the meanest. Yet 
there are very few parson’s wives 
who are not prepared for the chance 
of it. And Mrs. Hales knew that 
she “ had ‘her faults,” and that Mr. 
Hales was quite up to them, At 
any rate, here they were, and here 
they meant to live their lives out, 
having a pretty old place to see 
to, and kind old neighbours to see 
to them, Also they had a much 
better thing, three good children of 
their own; enough to make work 
and pleasure for them, but not to 
be a perpetual worry, inasmuch as 
they all were girls—three very good 
girls, of their sort—thinking as they 
were told to think, and sure to 
make excellent women. 
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Alice Lorraine liked all these 
girls, They were so kind, and 
sweet, and simple; and when they 
bad nothing whatever to say, they 
always said it so prettily. And 
they never pretended to interfere 
with any of her opinions, or to 
come into competition with her, 
or to talk to her father, when she 
was present, more than she well 
could put up with. For she was a 
very jealous child; and they were 
well aware of it. And they might 
let their father be her mother’s 
brother ten times over, before she 
would hear of any ‘“ Halesy ele- 
ment ”’—as she once had called it— 
coming into her family more than it 
had already entered. And they 
knew right well, while they thought 
it too bad, that this young Alice 
had sadly quenched any hopes any 
one of them might have cherished 
of being a Lady Lorraine some day. 
She had made her poor brother 
Jaugh over their tricks, when they 
were sure that they had no tricks ; 
and she always seemed to put a wrong 
construction upon any little harmless 
thing they did. Still they could 
afford to forget all that; and they 
did forget it, especially now when 
Hilary would soon be at home again. 

It was now July, and no one had 
heard for weeks from that same 
Hilary; but this made no one 
anxious, because it was the well- 
known manner of the youth. 
Sometimes they would hear from 
him by every post, although the 
post now came thrice in a week; 
and then again for weeks together, 
not a line would he vouchsafe. 
And as a general rule, he was get- 
ting on better when he kept strict 
silence. 

Therefore Alice had no load on 
her mind at all worth speaking of, 
while she worked in her sloping 
flower-garden, early of a summer 
afternoon. It was now getting on 
for St. Swithin’s day; and the sun 


was beginning to curtail those brief 
attentions which he paid to Coombe 
Lorraine. He still looked fairly at 
it, as often as clouds allowed in the 
morning, almost up to eight o’clock ; 
and after that he could still see 
down it, over the shoulder of the 
hill. But he felt that his rays 
made no impression (the land so 
fell away from him), they seemed to 
do nothing but dance away down- 
ward, like a lasher of glittering 
water. 

Therefore, in this garden grew 
soft and gently natured plants, and 
flowers of delicate tint, that sink 
in the exhaustion of the sun-glare. 
The sun, in almost every garder, 
sucks the beauty out of all the 
flowers; he stains the sweet violet 
even in March; he spots the prim- 
rose and the periwinkle; he takes 
the down off of the heartsease blos- 
som ; he browns the pure lily of the 
valley in May; and, after that, he 
dims the tint of every rose that he 
opens: and yet, in spite of all his 
mischief, which of them does not 
rejoice in him ? 

The bold chase, cut in the body 
of the hill, has rugged sides, and a . 
steep descent for a quarter of a mile 
below the house—the cleft of the 
chalk on either side growing deeper 
towards the mouth of the coombe. 
The main road to the house goes up 
the coombe, passing under the east- 
ern scarp, but winding away from 
it here and there to obtain a bet- 
ter footing. The old house; facing 
down the hill, stands up close to 
the head of the coombe, that there 
is not more than an acre or so of 
land behind and between it and 
the crest, and this is partly laid out 
as a courtyard, partly occupied by 
out-buildings, stables, and so on, 
and the ruinous keep ingloriously 
used as a lime-kiln; while the rest 
of the space is planted in and out 
with spruce aud birch trees, and 
anything that will grow there. 
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Among them winds a narrow out- 
let to the upper and open Downs— 
too steep a way for carriage-wheels, 
but something in appearance betwixt 
a bridle-path and a timber-track, such 
as is known in those parts by the old 
English name, a “ bostall.” 

As this led to no dwelling-house 
for miles and miles away, but only 
to the crown of the hills and the 
desolate tract of sheep- walks, 
ninety-nine visitors out of a hundred 
to the house came up the coombe, so 
that Alice from her flower-garden, 
commanding the course of the drive 
from the plains, could nearly always 
foresee the approach of any inter- 
ruption. Here she had pretty seats 
under laburnums, and even a bower 
of jessamine, and a noble view all 
across the weald, even to the range 
of the North Downs; so that it was 


a pleasant place for all who love 
soft sward and silence, and have time 
to enjoy that very rare romance of 
the seasons—a hot English summer. 


Only there was one sad drawback. 
Lady Valeria’s windows straightly 
overlooked this pleasant spot, and 
Lady Valeria never could see why 
she should not overlook everything. 
Beyond and above all other things, 
she took it as her own special duty 
to watch her dear grand-daughter 
Alice ; and now in her eighty-second 
year she was proud of her eyesight, 
and liked to prove its power. 

“Here they come again!” cried 
Alice, talking to herself or her rake 
and tréwel; “will they never be 
content? I told them on Monday 
that I knew nothing, and they will 
not believe it. I have a great mind 
to hide myself in my hole, like that 
poor rag and bone boy. It goes 
beyond my patience quite to be 
cross-examined and not believed.” 

Those whom she saw coming up 
the steep road at struggling and 
panting intervals, were her three 
good cousins from the Rectory— 
Caroline, Margaret, and Cecil Hales ; 
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rather nice-looking and active girls, 
resembling their father in face and 
frame, and their excellent mother 
in their spiritual parts. The deco- 
rated period of young ladies, the 
time of wearing great crosses and 
starving, and sticking as a thorn in 
the flesh of mankind, lay as yet in 
the happy future, A parson’s daugh- 
ters were as yet content to leave the 
parish to their father, helping him 
only in the Sunday-school, and for 
the rest of the week minding their 
own dresses, or some delicate jobs 
of pastry, or gossip. 

Though Alice had talked so of 
running away, she knew quite well 
that she never could do it, unless it 
were for a childish joke ; and swiftly 
she was leaving now the pretty and 
petty world of childhood, sinking 
into that distance whence the fail- 
ing years recover it. Therefore, 
instead of running away, she ran 
down the hill to meet her cousins, 
for truly she liked them decently. 

“Oh, you dear, how are you? 
How wonderfully good to come to 
meet us! Madge, I shall be jealous 
in a moment if you kiss my Alice 
so. Cecil—what are you thinking 
of? Why, you never kissed your 
cousin Alice.” 

“Oh yes, you have all done it 
very nicely, What more could I 
wish?” said Alice; “but what 
could have made you come up the 
hill, so early in the day, dears ?” 

“Well, you know what dear 
mamma is. She really fancied that 
we might seem (now there is so 
much going on) really unkind and 
heartless, unless we came up to see 
how you were. Papa would have 
come; but he feels it so steep, un- 
less he is coming up to dinner; and 
pony, you know-—— Oh she did 
such a thing! The wicked little 
dear, she got into the garden, and 
devoured £10 worth of the grand 
new flower, just introduced by the 
Duchess ‘Dallia,’ or ‘Dellia,’ I 
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can’t spell the name. And mamma 
was so upset that both of them have 
been unwell ever since.’ 

“Oh, Dahlias !” answered Alice, 
whose grapes were rather sour, be- 
cause her father had refused to buy 
any ; “ flaunty things in my opinion. 
But Caroline, Madge, and Cecil, 
have you ever set eyes on my new 
rose ?” 

Of course they all ran to behold 
the new rose; which was no other 
than the “ Persian yellow,” a beau- 
tiful stranger, not yetat home. The 
countless petals of brilliant yellow 
folding inward full of light, and the 
dimple in the centre, shy of yield- 
ing inlet to its virgin gold, and then 
the delicious fragrance, too refined 
for random sniffers, — these and 
other delights found entry into the 
careless beholder’s mind. 

“Tt makes one think of. astrolo- 
gers,” cried Caroline Hales; “I 
declare it does! Look at all the 
little stars! It is quite like a celes- 
tial globe.” 

“So it is, I do declare!” said 
Madge. But Cecil shook her head. 
She was the youngest, and much 
the prettiest, and by many degrees 
the most elegant of the daughters of 
the Rectory. Cecil had her own 
Opinion about many things; but 
waited till it should be valuable. 

“Tt is much more like a cowslip- 
ball,” Alice answered, carelessly. 
S Come into my bower now. And 
then we can all of us go to sleep.” 

The three girls were a little hot 
and thirsty, after their climb of the 
chalky road ; and a bright spring 
ran through the bower, as they 
knew, ready to harmonise with 
sherbet, sherry- -wine, or even shrub 
itself, as had once been proved by 
Hilary. 

“Tiow delicious this is! How 
truly sweet !” cried the eldest and 
perhaps most loquacious Miss 
Hales; “and how nice of you 
always to keep a glass! A spring 


is such a rarity on these hills; 
papa says it comes from a different 
stratum. What a stratum is, I have 
no idea. It ought to be straight, 
one may safely say that; but it 
always seems to be crooked. Now, 
can you explain that, darling Alice ? 
You are so highly taught, “and so 
clever !” 

“ Now, we don’t want a lecture,” 
said Madge, the blunt one; “the 
hill is too steep to have that;at tne 
top. Alice knows everything, no 
doubt, in the way of science, and 
all that. But what we are dying 
to know is what came of that grand 
old astrologer’s business.” 

“This is the seventh or eighth 
time now,” Alice answered, hard at 
bay ; “ that you will keep on about 
some little thing that the servants 
are making mountains of. My 
father best knows what it is. Let 
us go to his room and ask him.” 

“Oh no, dear! oh no, dear! 
How could we do that? What 
would dear uncle say to us? But 
come, now tell us. You do know 
something. Why are you so mys- 
terious? Mystery is a thing alto- 
gether belonging to the dark ages, 
now. We have heard such beauti- 
ful stories that we cannot manage 
to sleep at night without knowing 
what they are all about. Now, do 
tell us everything. You may just 
as well tell us every single thing. 
We are sure to find it all out, you 
know; and then we shall all, be 
down on you. Among near rela- 
tions, dear mamma says, there is no- 
thing to compare with candour.” 

“Don’t you see, Alice,” Madge 
broke in, “ we are sure to know 
sooner or later; and how can it 
matter which it is ?” 

“To be sure,” answered Alice, 
“it cannot matter. And so you 
shall all know, later.” 

This made the three sisters look 
a little at one another, quietly. 
And then, as a desperate resource, 
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Madge, the rough one, laid eyes 
upon Alice, and, with a piercing 
look, exclaimed, “ You don’t even 
understand what it means your- 
self !” 

“ Of course, I do not,” answered 
Alice ; “ how many times have I told 
you so, yet you always want further 
particulars! Dear cousins, now you 
must be satisfied with a conclusion 
of your own.” 

“T cannot at all see that,” said 
Caroline. 

“ Really, you are too bad,” cried 
Margaret. 

“Do you think that this is quite 
fair?” asked Cecil. 

“You are too many for me, all 
of you,” Alice answered, steadfastly. 
“ Suppose I came to your house and 
pried into some piece of gossip 
about you that I had picked up in 
the village. Would you think that 
I had a right to do it ?” 

“No, dear, of course not. 


But 


nobody dares to gossip about us, 


you know. Papa would very soon 
stop all that.” 

“Of course he would. And be- 
cause my father is too high-minded 
to meddle with it, am I to be ques- 
tioned perpetually ? Come in, Caro- 
line, come in, Margaret, come in, dear 
Cecil; I know where papa is, and 
then you can ask him all about it.” 

“T have three little girls at their 
first sampler, such little sweets !” 
said Caroline; “I only left them 
for half an hour, because we felt 
sure you must want us, darling. It 
now seems as if you could hold 
your own in a cross-stitch we must 
not penetrate. It is nothing to us. 
What could it be? Only don’t 
come, for goodness’ sake, don’t come 
rushing down the hill, dear crea- 
ture, to implore our confidence sud- 
denly.” 

“ Dear creature !” cried Alice, for 
the moment borne beyond her 
young self-possession—“I am not 
quite accustomed to old women’s 
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words. Nobody shall call me a 
‘dear creature’ except my father 
(who knows better) and poor old 
Nanny Stilgoe,” 

“ Now, don’t be vexed with 
them,” Cecil stopped to say in a 
quiet manner, while the two other 
maidens tucked up their skirts, and 
down the hill went, rapidly; “ they 
never meant to vex you, Alice; 
only you yourself must feel how 
dreadfully tantalising it is to hear 
such sweet things as really made 
us afraid of our own shadows; and 
then to be told not to ask any ques- 
tions |” 

“JT am sorry if I have been rude 
to your sisters,” the placable Alice 
answered ; “ but it is so vexatious 
of them that they doubt my word 
so. Now, tell me what you have 
heard. It is wonderful how any 
foolish story spreads.” 

“We heard, on the very best 
authority, that the old astrologer 
appeared to you, descending from 
the comet in a fire-balloon, and 
warned you to prepare for the judg- 
ment-day, because the black-death 
would destroy in one night every 
soul in Coombe Lorraine; and as 
soon as you heard it you fainted away, 
and Sir Roland ran up and found 
you lying, as white as wax, in a 
shroud made out of the ancient 
gentleman’s long foreign cloak.” 

“Then, beg cousin Caroline’s 
pardon for me. No wonder she 
wanted to hear more. And I must 
not be touchy about my veracity, 
after lying in my shroud so long. 
But truly I cannot tell you a word 
to surpass what you have heard al- 
ready ; nor even to come up to it. 
There was not one single wonder- 
ful thing—not enough to keep up 
the interest. I was bitterly dis- 
appointed ; and so, of course, was 
every one.” 

“Cousin Alice,” Cecil answered, 
looking at her pleasantly, “ you are 
different from us, or, at any rate, 
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from my sisters. You scarcely seem 
to know the way to tell the very 
smallest of small white lies. I am 
very sorry always; still I must tell 
some of them.” 

“No, Cecil, no. You need tell 
nove; if you only make up your 
mind not to do it. You are buta 
very little older than I am, and 
surely you might begin afresh. 
Suppose you say at your prayers in 
the morning, ‘ Lord, let me tell no 
lie to-day !’” 

“ Now, Alice, you know that I 
never could do it. When I know 
that I mean to tell ever so many ; 
how could I hope to be answered ? 
No doubt I am a story-teller—just 
the same as the rest of us; and to 
pray against it, when I mean to do it, 
would be a very double-faced thing.” 

“To be sure it would. It never 
struck me in that particular way 
before. But Uncle Struan must 
know best what ought to be done 
in your case.” 

“We must not make a fuss of 
trifles,” Cecil answered, prudently ; 
“napa can always speak for him- 
self; and he means to come up the 
hill to do it, if Mr. Gate’s pony is at 
home. And now I must run after 
them, or Madge will call me a little 
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traitor. Oh, here papa comes, I 
do declare. Good-bye, darling, and 
don’t be vexed.” ' 

“It does seem a little too bad,” 
thought Alice, as the portly form of 
the rector, mounted on a borrowed 
pony, came round the corner at the 
bottom of the coombe, near poor 
Bonny’s hermitage—“ a little too 
bad that nothing can be done with- 
out its being chattered about. And 
I know how annoyed papa will be, if 
Uncle Struan comes plaguing him 
again. We cannot even tell what 
it means ourselves; and whatever it 
means, it concerns us only. I do 
think curiosity is the worst, though 
it may be the smallest vice. He ex- 
pects to catch me, of course, and get 
it all out of me, as he declared he 
would. But sharp as his eyes are, 
I don’t believe he can have managed 
to spy me yet. I will off to my 
rockwork, and hide myself, till I 
see the heels of his pony going se- 
dately down the hill again.” 

With these words, she disap- 
peared ; and when the good rector 
had mounted the hill, “ Alice, 
Alice !” resounded vainly from the 
drive among the shrubs and flowers, 
and echoed from the ramparts of 
the coombe. 


CHAPTER XX. * 


One part of Coombe Lorraine is 
famous for a seven-fold echo, con- 
nected by tradition with a tale of 
gloom and terror. Mr. Hales, being 
proud of his voice, put this echo 
through all its peals, or chime of 
waning resonance. It could not 
quite answer, “ How do you do?” 
with “ Very well, Pat, and the same 
to you”—and its tone was rather 
melancholy than sprightly, as some 
echoes are. But of course a great 
deal depended on the weather, as 
well as on the time of day. Echo, 
for the most part, sleeps by day- 


light, and strikes her gong as the 
sun goes down. 

Failing of any satisfaction here, 
the Rev. Struan Hales rode on. 
“ Ride on, ride on!” was his motto 
always; and he seldom found it 


fail. Nevertheless, as he rang the 
bell (which he was at last compelled 
to do), he felt in the crannies of his 
heart some wavers as to the job he 
was come upon. A coarse nature 
often despises a fine one, and yet is 
most truly afraid of it. Mr, Hales 
believed that in knowledge of the 
world he was entitled to teach Sir 
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Roland ; and yet he could not help 
feeling how calmly any impertinence 
would be stopped. 

‘The clergyman found his brother- 
in-law sitting alone, as he was too 
fond of doing, in his little favour- 
ite book-room, walled off from the 
larger and less comfortable library. 
Sir Roland was beginning to yield 
more and more to the gentle allure- 
ments of solitude. Some few 
months back he had lost the only 
friend with whom he had ever 
cared to interchange opinions, a 
learned parson of the neighbour- 
hood, an antiquary, and an elegant 
scholar. And ever since that he 
had been sinking deeper and deeper 
into the slough of isolation and 
privacy. For hours he now would 
sit alone, with books before him, 
yet seldom heeded, while he mused 
and meditated, or indulged in 
visions mingled of the world he 
read of and the world he had to 
deal with. As ‘no jess an authority 
than Dr. Johnson has it—“ This in- 
visible riot of the mind, this secret 
prodigality of being, is secure from 
detection, and fearless of reproach. 
The dreamer retires to his apart- 
ment, shuts out the cares and inter- 
ruptions of mankind, and abandons 
himself to his own fancy.” And 
again—“ This captivity it is neces- 
sary for every man to break, who 
has any desire to be wise or useful. 
To regain liberty, he must find the 
means of flying from himself; he 
must, in opposition to the Stoic 
precept, teach his desires to fix upon 
external things; he must adopt the 
joys and the pains of others, and 
excite in his mind the want of 
social pleasures and amicable com- 
munication.” 

Sir Roland Lorraine was not 
quite so bad as the gentleman above 
depicted; still he was growing so 
like him that he was truly sorry to 
see the jovial face of his brother- 
in-law. For his mind was set out 
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upon a track of thought, which it 
might have pursued until dinner- 
time. But, of course, he was much 
too courteous to show any token of 
interruption. 

“Roland, I must have you out of 
this. My dear fellow, what are you 
coming to? Books, books, books! 
As if you did not know twice too 
much already! Even I find my 
flesh falling away from me, the very 
next day after I begin to punish it 
with reading.” 

“ That very remark occurs in the 
book which I have just put down. 
Struan, let me read it to you.” 

“T thank you greatly, but would 
rather not. It is in Latin or Greek, 
of course. I could not do my duty 
as I do, if I did it in those dead 
languages. But I have the rarest 
treat for you; and I borrowed a 
pony to come and fetch you. Such 
a badger you never saw! Sir Rem- 


nant is coming to see it, and so is 


old General Jakes, and a dozen 
more. We allow an_ hour for that, 
and then we have a late dinner at 
six o’clock. My daughters came up 
the hill to fetch your young Alice 
to see the sport. But they had some 
blaze-up about some trifle, as the 
chittish creatures are always doing. 
And so pretty Alice perhaps will 
lose it. Leave them to their own 
ways, say I; leave them to their 
own ways, Sir Roland. They are 
sure to cheat us, either way ; and 
they may just as well cheat us 
pleasantly.” 

“ You take a sensible view of it, 
according to what your daughters 
are,’ Sir Roland answered, more 
sharply than he either meant or 
could maintain; and immediately 
he was ashamed of himself. But 
Mr. Hales was not thin of skin ; 
and he knew that his daughters 
were true to him. “ Well, well,” 
he replied; “as I said before, they 
are full of tricks, At their age and 
sex it must be so. But a better 
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and kinder team of maids is not to 
be found in thirteen parishes. Speak 
to the contrary who will.” 

“T know that they are very good 
girls,” Sir Roland answered kindly ; 
“ Alice likes them very much; and 
so does everybody.” 

“That is enough to show what 
they are. Nobody ever likes any- 
body, without a great deal of cause 
for it. They must have their faults 
of course, we know; and they may 
not be quite butter-lipped, you 
know—still I should like to see a 
better lot, take them in and out, 
and altogether, Now you must 
come and see Fox draw that badger. 
Ihave ten good guineas upon it 
with Jakes; Sir Remnant was too 
shy to stake. And I want a 
thoroughly impartial judge. You 
never would refuse me, Roland, 
now 2” 

“Yes, Struan, yes; you know 
well that I will. You know that 
I hate and despise cruel sports. 


And it is no compliment to invite 
me, when you know that I will not 
come.” 

“T wish I had stayed at the bot- 
tom of the hill, where that young 


scamp of a boy lives. When will 
you draw that badger, Sir Roland, 
the pest of the Downs, and of all 
the county ?” 

“Struan, the boy is not half so 
bad as might be expected of him. 
I have thought once or twice that I 
ought to have him taught, and fed, 
and civilised. 

“Send him to me, and Ill civil- 
ise him. A born little poacher! 
I have scared al] the other poachers 
with the comtat; but the little thief 
rever comes to church, Four pair 
of birds, to my knowledge, nested in 
John Gate’s veitches, and hatched 
well, too, for I spoke to John— 
where are they? Can ‘you tell me 
where they are ?” 

“Well, Struan, I give you the 
shooting, of course; but I leave it 
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to you to look after it. But it does 
seem too cruel to kill the birds, be- 
fore they can fly, for you to shoot 
them.” 

“Cruel! I call it much worse 
than cruel. Such things would 
never be dreamed of upon a pro- 
perly managed property.” 

“You are going a little too far,” 
said Sir Roland, with one of his very 
peculiar looks; and his brother-in- 
law drew back at once, and changed 
the subject clumsily. 

“The shooting will do well 
enough, Sir Roland; 1 think, how- 
ever, that you may be glad of my 
opinion upon other matters. And 
that had something to do with my 
coming.” | 

“Oh I thought that you came 
about the badger, Struan. But what 
are these, even more serious matters?” 

“Concerning your dealings with 
the devil, Roland. Of course, I 
never listen to anything foolish, 
Still, for the sake of my parish, I 
am bound to know what your ex- 
planation is. I have not much 
faith in witchcraft, though in that 
perhaps I am heterodox; but we are 
bound to have faith in the devil, I 
hope.” 

“ Your hope does you credit,” Sir 
Roland answered; “ but for the mo- 
ment I fail to see how I am con- 
cerned with this orthodoxy.” 

“ Now, my dear fellow, my dear 
fellow, you know as well as I do what 
I mean. Of course there is a great 
deal of exaggeration ; and knowing 
you so well, I have taken on myself 
to deny a great ‘st of what people 
say. But you know the old pro- 
verb, ‘ No smoke without fire ;’ and 
I could defend you so much better, 
if I knew what really has. occurred. 
And besides all that, you must feel, 
I am sure, that you are not treating 
me with that candor which our 
long friendship and close connection 
entitle me to expect from you.” 

“Your last argument is the only 
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one requiring any answer. Those 
based on religious, social, and even 
parochial grounds, do not apply to 
this case at all. But I should be 
sorry to vex you, Struan, or keep 
from you anything you claim to 
know in right of your dear sister. 
This matter, however, is so entirely 
confined to those of our name only, 
at the same time so likely to charm 
all the gossips who have made such 
wild guesses about it, and after all 
it is such a trifle except to a super- 
stitious mind; that I may trust 
your good sense to be well content 
to hear no more about it, until it 
comes into action—if it ever should 
do so.” 

“Very well, Sir Roland, of course 
you know best. Ian the last man 
in the world to intrude into family 
mysteries. And my very worst 


enemy (if I have one) would never 
dream of charging me with the vice 
of curiosity.” 


“Of course not. And therefore 
you will be well pleased that we 
should drop this subject. Will 
you take white wine, or red wine, 
Struan? your kind and good wife 
was quite ready to scold me, for 
having forgotten my duty in that, 
the last time you came up the bill.” 

“Ah, then I walked, But to- 
day I am riding. I thank you, I 
thank you, Sir Roland; but the 
General and Sir Remnant are wait- 
ing for me.” 

“ And, most important of all, the 
badger. Good-bye, Struan ; I shall 
see you soon.” 

“T hardly know whether you 
will or not,” the rector answered 
testily; “this is the time when 
,those cursed poachers scarcely allow 
me a good night’s rest. And to 
come up this hill, and hear nothing 
at the top! It is too bad at my 
time of life! After two services 
every Sunday, to have to be game- 
keeper all the week !” 

“At your time of life!” said Sir 
Roland, kindly : “ why, you are the 
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youngest man in the parish, so far 
as life and spirits go. To-day you 
are not yourself at all. Struan, 
you have not sworn one good round 
oath !” 

“ Well, what can you expect, Ro- 
land, with these confounded secrets 
held over one? I feel myself many 
pegs down to-day. And that pony 
trips so abominably. Perhaps, after 
all, I might take one glass of red 
wine before I go down the hill.” 

“It is a duty you owe to the 
parish. Now come, and let me 
try to find Alice to wait upon you, 
Alice is always so glad to see you.” 

‘#And I am always so glad to see 
her. How narrow your doors are 
in these old houses! Those Nor- 
mans must have been a skewer- 
shouldered lot. Now, Roland, if 
I have said anything harsh, you will 
make all allowance for me, of course; 
because you know the reason.” 

“You mean that you are a little 
disappointed 

“ Not a bit of it. Quite the con- 
trary. But after such weather as 
we have had, and nothing but duty, 
duty, to do, one is apt to get a 
little crotchety. What kind of 
sport can be got anywhere? The 
landrail-shooting is over, of course, 
and the rabbits are running in 
families; the fish are all sulky, 
and the water low, and the sea- 
trout not come up yet. There are 
no young hounds fit to handle yet; 
and the ground cracks the heels of 
a decent pack. One’s mouth only 
waters at oiling a gun; all the 
best of the cocks are beginning to 
mute; and if one gets up a badger- 
bait, to lead to.a dinner-party, people 
will come and look on, and make 
bets, and then tell the women how 
cruel it was! And with all the 
week thus, 1 am always expected 
to say something new every Sun- 
day morning !” 

“ Nay, nay, Struan. Come now; 
we have never expected that of you. 
But here comes Alice from her gar- 
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dening work! Now, she does look 


well; don’t you think she does ?” 
“Not a rose in June, but a rose 
in May!” the rector answered gal- 
lantly, kissing his hand to his niece, 
and then with his healthy bright 
lips saluting her: “ you grow more 
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and more like your mother, darling. 
Ah, when I think of the bygone 
days, before I had any wife, or 
daughters, things occur to me that 
never = 

“ Go and bait your badger, Struan, 
after one more glass of wine.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Nature appears to have sternly 
willed that no man shall keep a 
secret. There is a monster here and 
there to be discovered capable of 
not even whispering anything; but 
he ought to expect to be put aside 
in our estimate of humanity. And 
lest he should be so, the powers 
above provide him, for the most 
part, with a wife of truly fecund 
oquacity. 

A word is enough on such parlous 
themes; and the least said the 
soonest mended. What one of us 
is not exceedingly wise, in his own 
or his wife’s opinion ? What one 
of us does not pretend to be as 
“ reticent’ as Minerva’s owl, and 
yet in his heart confess that a se- 
cret is apt to fly out of his bosom ? 

Nature is full of rules; and if 
the above should happen to be one of 
them, it was illustrated in the third 
attack upon Sir Roland’s secrecy. 
For scarcely had he succeeded in 
baffling, without offending, his bro- 
ther-in-law, when a servant brought 
him a summons from his mother, 
Lady Valeria. 

According to all modern writers, 
whether of poetry or prose, in our 
admirable language, the daughter of 
an earl is always lovely, graceful, 
irresistible, almost to as great an 
extent as she is unattainable, This 
is but a natural homage on the part 
of nature to a power so far above 
her; so that this daughter of an 
Earl of Thanet had been, in every 
outward point, whatever is delight- 
ful. Neither had she, shown any 
slackness in turning to the best ac- 


count these notable things in her 
favour. In short, she had been 2 
very beautiful woman, and had em- 
ployed her beauty well, in having 
her own will and way. She had 
not married well, it is true, in the 
opinion of her compeers; but she 
had pleased herself, and none could 
say that she had lowered her family. 
The ancestors of Lord Thanet had 
held in villeinage of the Lorraines, 
some three or four hundred years 
after the Conquest, until from being 
under so gentle a race they managed 
to get over them. : 

Lady Valeria knew all this; and 
feeling, as all women feel, the own- 
ership of her husband (active, or 
passive, whichever it be), she threw 
herself into the nest of Lorraine, 
and having no portion, waived all 
other obligation to parental ties. 
This was a noble act on her part, 
as her husband always said. He, 
Sir Roger Lorraine, lay under her 
thumb, as calmly as need be; yet 
was pleased as the birth of children 
gave some distribution of pressure. 
For the lady ruled the house, and 
lands, and all that was therein, as 
if she had brought them under her 
settlement. 

Although Sir Roger had now been 
sleeping, for a good many years, with 
his fathers, his widow, Lady Valeria, 
showed no sign of any preparation 
for sleeping with her mothers. Now 
in her eighty-second year, this lady 
was as brisk and active, at least in 
mind if not in body, as half a cen- 
tury ago she had been. Many good 
stories (and some even true)j were 
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told concerning her doings and say- 
ings in the time of her youth and 
beauty. Doings were always put 
first, because for these she was more 
famous, having the wit of ready ac- 
tion more than of rapid words per- 
haps, And yet in the latter she 
was not slack, when once she had 
taken up the quiver of the winged 
poison. She had seen so much of 
the world, and of the loftiest people 
that dwell therein—so far at least 
as they were to be found at the 
Court of George the Second—that 
she sat in an upper stratum now 
over all she had to deal with, And 
yet she was not of a narrow mind, 
when unfolded out of her creases. 
Her suite of rcoms was the best in 
the house, of all above the ground- 
floor at least; and now she was 
waiting to receive her son, with her 
usual little bit of state. For the 


last five years she had ceased to 
appear at the table where once 


she ruled supreme ; and the serv- 
ants, who never had blessed her be- 
fore, blessed her and themselves for 
that happy change. For she would 
have her due, as firmly and fairly 
(if not a trifle more so), as and than 
she gave the same to others, if un- 
demanded. 

In her upright seat she was now 
beginning—not to chafe, for such a 
thing would have been below her— 
but rather to feel her sense of right 
and duty (as arg | to herself) be- 
coming more and more grievous to 
her the longer she was kept wait- 
ing. She had learned long ago that 
she could not govern her son as ab- 
solutely as she was wont to rule his 
father ; and having a clearer percep- 
tion of her own will than of any 
large principles, whenever she found 
him immovable, she set the cause 
down as prejudice. Yet by feeling 
her way among these prejudices 
carefully, and working filial duty 
hard, and flying as a last resort to 
the stronghold of her many years, 
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she pretty nearly always managed 
to get her own way in everything. 

But few of those who pride them- 
selves on their knowledge of the 
human face would have perceived 
in this lady’s features any shape of 
steadfast will. Perhaps the expres- 
sion had passed away, while the 
substance settled inwards; but how- 
ever that may have been, her face 
was pleasant, calm, and gentle. Her 
manner also to all around her was 
courteous, kind, and unpretending ; 
and people believed her to have no 
fault, until they began to deal with 
her. Her eyes, not overhung with 
lid, but delicately set and shaped, 
were still bright, and of a pale blue 
tint ; her forehead was not remark- 
ably large, but straight and of beau- 
tiful outline ; while the filaments of 
fine wrinkles took, in some lights, 
a cast of silver from snowy silkiness 
of hair. For still she had abundant 
hair, that crown of glory to old 
age ; and like a young girl, she still 
took pleasure in having it drawn 
through the hands, and done wisely, 
and tired to the utmost vantage. 

Sir Roland came into his mother’s 
room with his usual care and dili- 
gence. She with ancient courtesy 
rosé from her straight-backed chair, 
and offered him one little hand, and 
smiled at him ; and from the man- 
ner of that smile he knew that she 
was not by any means pleased, but 
thought it as well to conciliate him. 

“ Roland, you know that I never 
pay beed,” she began, with a voice 
that shook just a little, “to rumours 
that reach ‘me through servants, or 
even allow them to think of telling 
me.” 

“ Dear mother, of course you 
never do, Such a thing would be 
far beneath you.” 

“Well, well, you might wait till 
I have spoken, Roland, before you 
begin to judge me. If I listen to 
nothing I must be quite unlike all 
the other women in the world.” 
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“ And so you are, How well you 
express it! At last you begin to 
perceive, my dear mother, what I 
perpetually urge in vain—your own 
superiority.” 

What man’s mother can be ex- 

ected to endure mild irony, even 
half so well as his wife would ? 

“ Roland, this manner of speech, 
—I know not what to call it, but 
I have heard of it among foreign 
people years ago,—whatever it is, I 
beg you not to catch it from that 
boy Hilary.” 

“Poetical justice!” Sir Roland 
exclaimed ; for his temper was al- 
ways in good control, by virtue of 
varied humour; “this is the self- 
same whip with which I scourged 
little Alice quite lately! Only I 
feel that I was far more just.” 

“Roland, you are always just. 
You may not be always wise, of 
course; but justice you have in- 
herited from your dear father, and 
from me. And this is the reason 


why I wish to know what is the 


meaning of the strange reports 
which almost any one, except my- 
self, would have been sure to go 
into, or must have been told of long 
ago. Your thorough truthfulness I 
know. And you have no chance to 
mislead me now.” pelted 

“T will imitate, though perhaps 
I cannot equal, your candour, my 
dear mother, by assuring you that 
I greatly prefer to keep my own 
counsel in this matter.” 

“Roland, is that your answer? 
You admit that there is something 
important, and you refuse to let 
your own mother know it !” 

“Excuse me, but I do not re- 
member saying anything about ‘im- 
portance.” I am not superstitious 
enough to suppose that the thing 
can have any importance.” 

“Then why should you make 
such a fuss about it? Really, Ro- 
land, you are sometimes very hard 
to understand.” 
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“T was not aware that I had 
made a fuss,” Sir Roland answered, 
gravely ; “but if I have, I will 
make no more. Now, my dear 
mother, what did you think of that 
extraordinary bill of Bottler’s ?” 

“ Bottler, the pigman, is a rogue,” 
said her ladyship, peremptorily ; 
“his father was a rogue before him; 
and those things run in families. 
But surely you cannot suppose that 
this is the proper way to treat the 
subject.” 

“To my mind a most improper 
way—to condemn a man’s Dill, on 
the ground that his father trans- 
mitted the right to overcharge !” 

“ Now, my dear son,” said Lady 
Valeria, who never called him her 
son at all, unless she was put out 
with him, and her “dear son” only 
when she was at the extremity of 
endurance—* my dear son, these are 
sad attempts to disguise the real 
truth from me. The truth I am en- 
titled to know, and the truth I am 
resolved to know. And I think 
that you might have paid me the 
compliment of coming for my advice 
before.” 

Finding her in this state of mind, 
and being unable to deny the justice 
of her claim, Sir Roland was fain at 
last to make a virtue of necessity, 
while he marvelled (as so many have 
done) at the craft of people in spy- 
ing things, and espying them al- 
ways wrongly. 

“Ts that all?” said Lady Valeria, 
after listening carefully ; “ I thought 
there must have been something a 
little better than that to justify you 
in making it such a mystery. No- 
thing but a dusty old document, 
and a strange-looking packet, or 
case like a squab! However, I do 
not blame you, my dear Roland, for 
making so small a discovery. The 
old astrologer appears to me to 
have grown a little childish. Now, 
as I keep to the old-fashioned hours, 
I will ask you to ring the bell for 
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my tea, and while it is being pre- 
pared you can fetch me the case it- 
self and the document to examine.” 

“To be sure, my dear mother, if 
you will only promise to obey the 
commands of the document.” 

“Roland, I have lived too long, 
ever to promise anything. You 
shall read me these orders, and then 
I can judge.” 

“T will make no fuss about such 
a trifle,” he answered, with a plea- 
sant smile; “ of course you will do 
what is honourable.” 

Surely men, although they deny 
so ferociously this impeachment, are 
open at times to at least a little side- 
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eddy of curiosity; Sir Roland, no 
doubt, was desirous to know what 
were the contents of that old case, 
which Alice had taken for a “ dirty 
cushion,” as it lay at the back of 
the cupboard in the wall; while 
his honour would not allow him 
comfortably to disobey the tes- 
tator’s wish. At the same time he 
felt, every now and then, that to 
treat such a matter in a Serious light 
was a proof of superstition, or even 
childishness, on his part. And 
now, if his mother should so regard 
it, he was not at all sure that he 
ought to take the unpleasant course 
of opposing her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Sir Roland smiled at his mo- 
ther’s position, and air of stern 
attention, as he came back from his 
book-room with a small but heavy 
oaken box. This he placed ona chair, 
and, without any mystery, unlocked 
it. But no sooner had he flung 
back the lid and shown the case 
above described, than he was quite 
astonished at the expression of La- 
dy Valeria’s face. Something more 
than fear and terror, downright awe, 
as if at the sight of something super- 
natural, had taken the pale tint out 
of her cheeks, and made her fine 
forehead quiver. 

“ Dear mother, how foolish I am,” 
he said, ‘to worry you with these 
trifles! I wish I had kept to my 
own opinion i 

“Tt is no trifle; you would have 
been wrong to treat it as a trifle. 
I have lived a long life, and seen 
many strange things; but this is 
the strangest of all of them.” 

For a minute or two she lay back, 
and was not fit to speak or be spoken 
to; only she managed to stop her 
son from ringing for her maid or 
the housekeeper. He had never 
beheld her so taken before, and 


could scarcely make out her signs 
to him to fasten both doors of the 
drawing-room. 

Like most men who are at all 
good and just, Sir Roland was 
prone to think softly and calmly, 
instead of acting rapidly ; and now 
his mother, so advanced in years, 
showed less hesitation than he did. 
Recovering, ere long, from that sud- 
den shock, she managed to smile at 
herself and at his anxiety about her. 

“ Now, Roland, I will not meddle 
with this formidable and clumsy 
thing. It seems to be closed most 
jealously. It has kept for two 
centuries, and may keep for two 
more, so far as I am concerned. 
But if it will not be too troublesome 
to you, I should like to hear what 
is said about it.” 

“In this old document, madam? 
Do: you see how strangely it has 
been folded? Whoever did that 
knew a great deal more than now 
we know about folding.” 

“The writing to me seems more 
strange than the folding. Whata 
cramped hand! In what language 
is it written ?” 


“In Greek, the old Greek char- 
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acter, and the Doric dialect. He 
seems to have been proud of his 
classic descent, and perhaps Dorian 
lineage. But he placed a great deal 
too nuch faith in the attainments 
of his descendants. Poor Sedley 
would have read it straight off, I 
daresay; but the contractions, and 
even some of the characters, puzzled 
me dreadfully. I have kept up, as 
rou know, dear mother, whatever 
little Greek I was taught, and per- 
haps have added to it; but my old 
Hedericus was needed a great many 
times, I assure you, before I got 
through this queer document; and 
even now Iam not quite certain of 
the meaning of one or two passages. 
You see at the head a number of 
what I took at first to be hierogly- 
phics of some kind or other; but I 
find that they are astral or sidereal 
signs, for which I am none the 
wiser, though perhaps an astronomer 
would be. This, for instance, ap- 


pears to mean the conjunction of 
some two planets, and this 


” 


“Never mind them, Roland. 
Read me what you have made out 
of the writing.” 

“ Very well, mother. But if I 
am at fault, you must have patience 
with me, for I am not perfect in my 
lesson yet. Thus it begins :— 

“*Behold, ye men, who shall be 
hereafter, and pay heed to this 
matter. A certain Carian, noble by 
birth and of noble character, to whom 
is the not inglorious name, Agasicles 
Syennesis, hath lived not in the pur- 
suit of wealth, or power, or reputa- 
tion, but in the unbroken study of 
the most excellent arts and philoso- 
phies. Especially in the heavenly 
stars, and signs of the everlasting 
kosmos, hath he disciplined his 
inind, and surpassed all that went 
before him. There is nothing like 
self-praise, is there, now, dear mo- 
ther ?” 

“T have no doubt that he speaks 
the truth,” answered the Lady Val- 
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eria: “I did not marry into a family 
accustomed to exaggerate.” 

“Then what do you think of 
this? ‘Not only in intellect and 
forethought, but also in goodwill 
ard philanthropy, modesty, and 
self-forgetfulness, did this man win 
the prize of excellence; and he it is 
who now speaks to you. Having 
lived much time in a barbarous 
island, cold, and blown over with 
vaporous air, he is no longer of such 
a sort as he was in the land of the 
fair afternoons. And there is when 
it is to his mind a manifest and 
established thing, that the gates of 
Hades are open for him, and the 
time of being no longer. But he 
holds this to be of the smallest dif- 
ference, if only the gods produce his 
time to the perfect end of all the 
things lying now before him.’ ” 

“ How good, and how truly pious 
of him, Roland! Such a -man’s 
daughter never could have had any 
right to ran away from him.” 

‘“* My dear mother, I disagree with 
you, if he always praised himself in 
that style. But let him speak for 
himself again, as he seems to know 
very well how to do: ‘ These things 
have not been said, indeed, for the 
sake of any boasting, but rather to 
bring out “thoroughly forward the 
truth in these things lying under, 
as if it were a pavement of adamant. 
Now, therefore, know ye, that Aga- 
sicles, carefully pondering every- 
thing, has found, so to say the © 
word, an end to accomplish and to 
abide in. And this is no other 
thing than to save the generations 
descended from him from great evil 
fortunes about to fall, by the ill-will 
of some divinity, at a destined time 
upon them. Fora man of birth so 
renowned and lofty has not been 
made to resemble a hand-worker, or 
a runaway slave, but has many stars 
regarding him ‘from many genera- 
tions. And now he perceives that 
his skill and wisdom were not given 
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to him to be a mere personal adorn- 
ment, but that he might protect his 
descendants to the remote futurity. 
To him, then—it having been re- 
vealed that in the seventh genera- 
tion hence, as has often come to 
pass with our house, or haply in the 
tenth (for the time is misty), a great 
calamity is bound to happen to those 
born afar off from Syennesis—the 
sage has laboured many labours, 
though he cannot avert, at least to 
make it milder, and to lessen it. He 
has not, indeed, been made to know, 
at least up to the present time, what 
this bane will be, or whether after 
the second or after the third centu- 
ry from this period. But knowing 
the swiftness of evil chance, he ex- 
pects it at the earlier time; and 
whatever its manner or kind may 
be, Agasicles in all his discoveries 
has discovered no cure for human 
evils, save that which he now has 
shut up in a box. This box has 


been so constructed that nothing 


but dust will meet the greedy eyes 
of any who force it open, in the 
manner of the tomb of Nitocris. 
But if it be opened with the proper 
key, and after the proper interval, 
when the due need has arisen— 
there will be a fairer sight than 
ever broke upon mortal eyes before.’ 

“ There mother, now, what do you 
think of all that? I am quite out 
of breath with my long translation, 
and I am not quite sure of all of it. 
For instance, where he says - 

“Roland,” his mother answered 
quickly, “I am now much older 
than the prince, according to tra- 
dition, can have been. But I make 
no pretence to his wisdom, and I 
have reasons of my own for wonder- 
ing. What have you done with the 
key of that case ?” 

“T have never seen it. It was 
not in the closet. And I meant to 
have searched throughout his room 
until I found out the meaning of 
this very crabbed postscript—‘ That 
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fool, Memel, hath lost the key. It 
will cost me months to make an- 
other. My hands now tremble, and 
my eyes are weak. If there be no 
key found herewith, let it be read 
that Nature, whom I have van- 
quished, hath avenged herself. 
Whether, or no, have I laboured in 
vain? Be blest now, and bless me, 
my dear descendants.’ ”’ 

“That appears to me,” said the 
Lady Valeria, being left in good 
manners by her son to express the 
first opinion, “to be of the whole of 
this strange affair the part that is 
least satisfactory.” 

“My dear mother, you have hit 
the mark. What satisfaction can 
one find in having a case without a 
key, and knowing that if we force 
it open there will be nothing but 
dust inside? Not a quarter so good 
as a snuff-box. I must have a 
pinch, my dear mother, excuse me, 
while you meditate on this subject. 
You are far more indulgent in that 
respect than little Alice ever is.” 

“ All gentlemen take snuff,” said 
the lady ; “ who is Alice to lay down 
the law? Your father took a box- 
ful three times in a week. Roland, 
you let that young girl take very 
great liberties with you.” 

“Tt is not so much that I let her 
take them. I have no voice in the 
matter now. She takes them with- 
out asking me. Possibly that is 
the great calamity foretold by the 
astrologer. If not, what other can 
it be, do you think ?” 

“ Not so,” she answered, with a 
serious air, for all her experience of 
the witty world had left her old 
age quite dry of humour; “the 
trouble, if any is coming, will not 
be through Alice, but through Hil- 
ary. Alice is certainly a flighty 
girl, romantic, and full of nonsense, 
and not at all such as she might 
have been if left more in my society. 
However, she never has thought it 
worth while to associate much with 
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her grandmother, the result of which 
is that her manners are unformed, 
and her mind is full of nonsense. 
But she has plenty, and (if it were 
possible) too much, of that great 
preservative, pride of birth. Alice 
may come to affliction herself, but 
she never will involve her family.” 

“ Any affliction of hers,” said 
Sir Roland, “will involve at least 
her father.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. But what 
I mean is the honour and rank of 
the family. It is my favourite 
Hilary, my dear, brave, handsome 
Hilary, who is likely to bring care 
on our heads, or rather upon your 
head, Roland; my time, of course, 
will be over then, unless he is very 
quick about it.” 

“ He will not be so quick as that, 
I hope,” Sir Roland answered, with 
some little confusion of proper senti- 
ments; “although in that hotbed 
of mischief, London, nobody knows 
when he may begin. However, he 
is not in London at present, accord- 
ing to your friend Lady de Lampnor. 
I think you said you had heard so 
from her.” 

“To be sure, Mr. Malahide told 
her himself. The dear boy has 
overworked himself so, that he has 
gone to some healthy and quiet 
place to recruit his exhausted 
energies.” 

“Dear me,” said Sir Roland, “I 
could never believe it, unless I 
knew from experience, what a 
very little work is enough to upset 
him. To write a letter to his father, 
for instance, is so severe an. exertion 
that he requires a holiday the next 
day.” 

“ Now, Roland, don’t be so hard 
upon him. You would apprentice 
him to that vile law, which is quite 
unfit for a gentleman. I am not 
surprised at his being overcome by 
such odious Jabour; you would not 
take my advice, remember, and put 
him into the only profession fit for 
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one of his birth—the army. What- 
ever happens, the fault is your own. 
It is clear, however, that he cannot 
get into much mischief where he is 
just now—a rural and quiet. part of 
Kent, she says. It shows the inno- 
cence of his heart to go there.” 

“ Very likely. But if he wanted 
change, he might have asked leave 
to come home, I think. However, ~ 
we shall have him here soon 
enough.” 

“ How you speak, Roland! Quite 
as if you cared not a farthing for 
your only son! It must be dread- 
fully galling to him, to see how 
you prefer that Alice.” 

“Tf he is galled, he never 
winces,” answered Sir Roland, with 
a quiet smile; “he is the most 
careless fellow in the world.” 

“And the most good-natured, 
and the most affectionate,” said 
Lady Valeria, warmly. “ Nothing 
else could keep him from being 
jealous, as nine out of ten would be. 
However, I am tired of talking 
now, and on:that subject I might 
talk for ever. Take away that case, 
if you please, and the writing. _On 
no account would I have them left 
here, Of course you will lock them © 
away securely, and not think of 
meddling with them. What is that 
case made of ?” 

“T can scarcely make out. Some- 
thing strong and heavy. A mix- 
ture, I think, of shagreen and 
some metal. But the oddest thing 
of all isthe keyhole. It is at the 
top of the cone, you see, and of the 
strangest shape, an irregular hepta- 
gon, with some rare complication of 
points inside. It would be next to 
impossible to open this case without 
shattering it altogether.” 

“TI do not wish to examine the 
case, I wish to have it taken away, 
my son. There, there, I am very glad 
not to see it, although I am sure I 
am not superstitious. We shall do 
very well, I trust, without it. I 
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think it is a most extraordinary 
thing that your father never con- 
sulted me about the writing handed 
down to you. He must have been 
bound by some pledge not to do so. 
There, Roland, I am tired of the 
subject.” 

With these words, the ancient 
lady waved her delicate hand, and 
dismissed her son, who kissed her 
white forehead, according to usage, 
and then departed with case and 
parchment locked in the oaken box 
again. But the more he thought 
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over her behaviour, the more he 
was puzzled about it. He had fully 
expected a command to open the 
case, at whatever hazard; and per- 
haps he had been disappointed at re- 
ceiving no such order. But above 
all, he wanted to know why his 
mother should have been taken 
aback, as she was, by the sight of 
these little things. For few people, 
even in the prime of life, possessed 
more self-command and courage than 
Lady Valeria, now advancing into 
her eighty-second year. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


At the top of the hill, these lofty 
themes were being handled worthily ; 
while, at the bottom, little cares had 
equal glance of the democrat sun, 
but no stars allotted to regard them. 
In plain English,—Bonny and Jack 
were as busy as their betters. The 
had taken their usual round that 
morning, seeking the staff of life— 
if that staff be applicable to a don- 
key—in village, hamlet, and farm- 
house, or among the lanes and 
hedges. The sympathy and good- 
will between them daily grew more 
intimate, and their tastes more 
similar; so that it scarcely seemed 
impossible that Bonny in the end 
might learn to eat clover, and Jack 
to rejoice in money. Open air and 
roving life, the ups and downs of 
want and weal, the freedom of 
having nothing to lose, and the 
joyful luck of finding things—these, 
and perhaps alittle spice of unknown 
sweetness in living at large on their 
fellow-creatures’ labours, combined 
to make them as happy a pair as the 
day was long, or the weather good. 
In the winter—ah! why should we 
think of such trouble? Perhaps 
there will never be winter again. 

At any rate, Bonny was sitting 
in front of the door of his castle (or 
rather in front of the doorway, be- 


cause he was happy enough not to 
have a door), as proud and contented 
as if there could never be any more 
winter of discontent. He had 
picked up a hat ina ditch that day, 
lost by some man going home from 
his Inn; and knowing from his 
patron, the pigman Bottler, that the 
surest token of a blameless life is 
to be found in the hat of a man, 
the boy, stirred by the first heave 
of ambition, had put on this hat, 
and was practising hat-craft (having 
gone with his head as it was born 
hitherto), to the utter surprise, and 
with the puzzled protest, of his be- 
loved donkey. It was a most 
steady church-going hat of the 
chimney-pot order (then newly 
imported into benighted regions, 
but now of the essence of a godly 
life all over this free country), 
neither was it such a shocking bad 
hat as a man would cast away, if 
his wife were near. For Bonny’s 
young head it was a world too wide, 
but he had padded it with a black- 
bird’s nest ; and thought it seemed 
scarcely in harmony with his rakish 
waistcoat, and bare red_ shanks 
(spread on the grass for exhibition, 
and starred with myriad furze 
and bramble), still he was con- 
scious of a distinguished air, and 
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nodded to the donkey to look at 
him. 

While these were gazing at one 
another, with free interchange of 
opinion, the rector of the parish, on 
his little pony, turned the corner 
suddenly. He was on hi8 way 
home, at the bottom of the coombe, 
not in the very best temper perhaps, 
in spite of the sport in prospect ; 
because Sir Roland had met so un- 
kindly his kind desire to know 
things. 

“ What have you got on your lap, 
boy ?” Mr. Hales so strongly shouted, 
that sulky Echo pricked her ears ; 
and “on your lap, boy,” went all 
around. 

Bonny knew well what was on 
his lap, a cleverly plaited hair-wire. 
Bottler had shown him how to do 
it, and now he was practising dili- 
gently, under the auspices of his 
first hat. Mr. Hales was a “ beak,” 
of course ; and the aquiline beak of 
the neighbourhood. Bonny had the 
honour of his acquaintance in that 
fierce aspect, and in no other. The 
little boy knew that there was a 
church, and that great people went 
there once a-week, for very great 
people to blow them up. But this 
only made him the more uneasy, to 
clap his bright eyes on the parson. 

“ Hold there! whoa!” called the 
Rev. Struan, as Bonny for his life 
began to cut away; “ boy, I want 
to talk to you.” 

Bonny was by no means touched 
with this very fine benevolence. 
Taking, perhaps, a low view of duty, 
he made the ground hot, to escape 
what we now call the “ sacerdotal 
office.” But Struan Hales (unlike 
our parsons) knew how to manage 
the laity. He clapped himself and 
his pony, in no time, between Master 
Bonny and his hole, and then in 
calm dignity called a halt, with his 
riding-whip ready at his button-hole. 

“It is, it is, it is!” eried Bonny, 
coming back with his head on his 
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chest, and meaning (in the idiom of 
the land) that now he was beaten, 
and would hold parley. 

“To be sure it is!” the rector 
answered, keeping a good balance 
on his pony, and well pleased with 
his own tactics. He might have 
chased Bonny for an hour in vain, 
through the furze, and heather, and 
blackberries ; but here he had him 
at his mercy quite, through his 
knowledge of human nature. To 
put it coarsely—as the rector did in 
his mental process haply—the bigger . 
thief anybody is, the more sacred 
to him is his property. Not that 
Bonny was a thief at all; still, that 
was how Mr. Hales looked at it. In 
the flurry of conscience, the boy 
forgot that a camel might go through 
the eye of a needle with less exer- 
tion than the parish incumbent 
must use to get into the Bonny- 
castle. 

“Oh hoo, oh hoo, oh hoo!” 
howled Bonny, having no faith in 
clerical honour, and foreseeing the 
sack of his palace, and home. 

“Give me that wire,” said Mr. 
Hales, in a voice from the depth of 
his waistcoat. “Now, my boy, 
would you like to be a good boy ?” 

“No, sir; no, sir; oh no, plaize, 
sir! Jack nor me couldn’t bear it, 
sir.” 


‘ Why not, my boy? It is such 


a fine thing. Your face shows that 
you are a sharp boy. Why do you 
go on living in a hole, and poach- 
ing, and picking, and stealing ?” 

“Plaize, sir, I never steals no- 
thin’, without it is somethin’ as 
don’t belong to me.” 

“That may be. But why should 
you steal even that? Shall I go in, 
and steal your things now ?” 

“ Oh hoo, oh hoo, oh hoo! Plaize, 
sir, I han’t got nothin, for ’e to 
steal,” 

“T am not at all sure of that,” 
said the rector, looking at the ber- 
mit’s hole longingly ; “ a thief’s den 
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is often as good asthe bank. Now, 
who taught you how to make this 
snare? I thought I knew them all 
pretty well; but this wire has a 
dodge quite new to me. Who 
taught you, you young scamp, this 
moment ?” 

“ Plaize, sir, I can’t tell ’e, sir. 
Nobody taught me, as I knows on.” 

“You young liar, you couldn’t 
teach yourself. What you mean is, 
that you don’t choose to tell me. 
Know I must, and know I will, if 
I have to thresh it out of you.” He 
had seized him now by his gorgeous 
waistcoat, and held the strong horse- 
whip over his back. “ Now, will 
you tell, or will you not?” 

“T ont, 1’ont. If ’e kills me, I 


’ont,” the boy cried, wriggling vainly, 
and with great tears of anticipation 
rolling down his sunburnt cheeks, 
The parson admired the pluck of 
the boy, knowing his own great 
strength of course, and feeling that 


if he began to smite, the swing of 
his arm would increase his own 
wrath, and carry him perhaps be- 
yond reason. ‘Therefore he offered 
him one chance more. “ Will you 
tell, sir, or will you not ?” 

“TI ont tell; that I ’ont,” 
screamed Bonny; and at the word 
the lash descended. But only once, 
for the smiter in a moment was 
made aware of a dusty rush, a shar 
roar of wrath, and great teeth flash- 
ing under mighty jaws. And per- 
haps he would never have walked 
again if he had not most suddenly 
wheeled his pony, and just escaped 
a tremendous snap, well aimed at 
his comely and gartered calf. 

“Ods bods!” cried the parson, 
as he saw the jackass (with a 
stretched-out neck, and crest erect, 
eyes flashing fire, and a lashing 
tail, and, worst of all terrors, those 
cavernous jaws) gathering legs fora 
second charge, like an Attic trireme, 
Phormio’s own, backing water for 
the diecplus. 
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“ May I be dashed,” the rector 
shouted, “if I deal any more with 
such animals! If I had only got 
my hunting-crop; but, kuk, kuk, 
kuk, pony! Quick, for God’s sake! 
Off with you !” 

With a whack of full power on 
the pony’s flanks, away went he at 
full gallop; while Jack tossed his 
white nose with high disdain, and 
then started at a round trot in pur- 
suit, to scatter them more disgrace- 
fully, and after them sent a fine 
flourish of trumpets, to the grand 
old national air of hee-haw. 

While the Rev. Struan Hales was 
thus in sore discomfiture fleeing 
away as hard as his pony could be 
made to go, and casting uneasy 
glances over one shoulder at his 
pursuer, behold, he almost rode over 
a traveller footing it lightly round 
a sudden corner of the lane. 

“ Why, Uncle Struan !” exclaimed 
the latter; “is the dragon of St. 
Leonard’s after you? Or is this the 
usual style of riding of the bene- 
ficed clergy ?” 

“ Hilary, my dear boy,” answered 
the rector; “who would have 
thought of seeing you? You are 
come just in time to defend your 
uncle from a ravenous beast of prey. 
I was going home to bait a badger, 
but I have had a pretty good bait 
myself. Ah, you pagan, you may 
well be ashamed of yourself, to at- 
tack your clergyman !” 

For Jack, perceiving the rein- 
forcement, and eyeing the stout 
stick which Hilary bore, prudently 
turned on his tail and departed, 
well satisfied with his exploit. 

“ Why, Hilary, what has brought 
you home?” asked his uncle, when 
a few words had passed concerning 
Jack’s behaviour. “Nobody ex- 
pects you, that I know of. Your 
father is a mysterious man; but 
Alice would have been sure to tell 
me. Moreover, you must have 


walked aljl the way from the stage, 
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the look of your buckles, or per- 
haps from Brighton even.” 

“No; I took the short cut over 
the hills, and across by way of 
Beeding. Nobody expects me, as 
you say. Iam come on important 
business.” 

“And, of course, I am not to 
know what it is. For mystery, and 
for keeping secrets, there never was 
such a family.” 

“ As if you did not belong to it, 
uncle!” ~ Hilary answered, good- 
naturedly. “I never heard of any 
secrets that I can remember.” 

“And good reason too,” replied 
the rector; “they would not long 
have been secrets, my boy, after 
they came to your ears, I doubt.” 

“Then let me establish my repu- 
tation by keeping my own, at any 
rate. But after all, it is no secret, 
uncle, Only, my father ought to 
to know it first.” 

“Alas, you rogue, you rogue! 
Something about money, no doubt. 
You used to condescend to come to 
me when you were at school and 
college. Butnow, youare too grand 
for the purse of any poor Sussex 


CHAPTER 


Sir Roland Lorraine, in his little 
book-room, after that long talk with 
his mother, had fallen back into the 
chair of reflection, now growing 
more and more dear to him. He 
hoped for at least a good hour of 
peace to think of things, and to 
compare them with affairs that he 
had read of. It was all a trifle, 
of course, and not to be seriously 
dwelt upon. No man could have 
less belief in star, or comet, or even 
sun, as glancing out of their proper 
sphere, or orbit, at the dust of earth. 
No man smiled more disdainfully at 
the hornbooks of seers and astrolo- 
gers; and no man kept his own firm 
doubtings to himself more carefully. 
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rector. I could put off our badger 
for half-an-hour if you think you 
could run down the hill again. I 
should like you particularly to see 
young Fox; it will be something 
grand, my boy. He is the best pup 
I ever had in all my life.” 

“T know him, uncle; I know 
what he is. I chose him first out 
of the litter, you know. But you 
must not think of waiting for me. 
If I come down the hill again, it 
will only be about eight o’clock for 
an hour’s rabbit-shooting.” 

Since he first met Mabel Lovejoy, 
Hilary had been changing much, 
and in every way, for the better. 
Her gentleness, and soft regard, and 
simple love of living things (at 4 
time when cruelty was the rule, and 
kindness the rare exception), to- 
gether with her knowledge of a 
great deal more than he had ever 
noticed in the world around, made 
him feel, in his present vein of 
tender absence from her, as if he 
never could bear to see the baiting 
of any badger. Therefore he went 
on his way to his father, pitying all 
things that were tormented. 


XXIV. 


And yet he was touched, as no- 
body now would be in a case of 
that sort, perhaps, by the reai gran- 
deur of that old man in devoting 
himself (according to his lights) to 
the stars that might come after him. 
Of these the brightest now broke 
in; and the dreamer’s peace was 
done for, 

What man has not his own queer 
little turns? Sir Roland knew quite 
well the step at the door—for Hil- 
ary’s walk was beyond mistake ; 
yet what did he do but spread hands 
on his forehead, and to the utmost 
of all his ability—sleep ? 

Hilary looked at his male parent 
with affectionate sagacity. He had 
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some little doubts about his being 
asleep, or at any rate, quite so 
heartily as so good a man had a 
right to repose. Therefore, instead 
of withdrawing, he spoke. 

“My dear father, I hope you are 
well. I am sorry to disturb you, 
but—how do you do, sir; how do 
you do ?” 

The schoolboy’s rude answer to 
this kind inquiry—* None the 
better for seeing you”—passed 
through Hilary’s mind, at least, if 
it did not enter his father’s. How- 
ever, they saluted each other as 
warmly as can be expected reason- 
ably of a British father and a 
British son; and then they gazed 
at one another, as if it was the 
first time either had enjoyed that 
privilege. 

“ Hilary, I think you are grown,” 
Sir Roland said to break the silence, 
and save his lips from the curve of 
a yawn. “It is time for you to 


° : ” 
give up growing.” 
“T gave it up, sir, two years ago; 


if the standard measures of the 
realm are correct. But perhaps you 
refer to something better than 
material increase. tf so, sir, I am 
pleased that you think so.” 

“Of course you are,” his father 
answered; “you would have grown 
out of yourself, to have grown out 
of pleasant self-complacency. How 
did you leave Mr. Malahide? Very 
well? Ah, I am glad to hear it. 
The law is the healthiest of profes- 
sions; and that your countenancé 
vouches, But such acolour requires 
food after fifty miles of travelling. 
We shall not dine for an hour and 
a half. Ring the bell, and I will 
order something while you go and 
see your grandmother.” 

“ No, thank you, sir. If you can 
spare the time, I should like to have 
a little talk with you. It is that 
which has brought me down from 
London in this rather unceremoni- 
ous way.” 
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“Spare me apologies, Hilary, be- 
cause I am so used to this. It isa 
great pleasure to see you, of course, 
especially when you look so well. 
Quite as if there were no such thing 
as money—which happens to you 
continually, and is your panacea 
for moneyed cares. But would 
not the usual form have done—a 
large sheet of paper (with tenpence 
to pay), and ‘My dear father, I 


have no ready cash—your dutiful 


son, H. L,’ ?” 

“No, my dear father,” said 
Hilary, laughing in recognition of 
his favourite form; “it is a much 
more important affair this time. 
Money, of course I have none, but 
still, I look upon that as nothing. 
You cannot say that I ever show 
any doubt as to your liberality.” 

“You are quite right. I have 
never complained of such diffidence 
on your part. But what is this 
matter far more important than 
money in your estimate ?” 

“Well, I scarcely seem to know,” 
said Hilary, gathering all his cour- 
age, “whether there is in all the 
world a thing so important as 
money.” 

“ That is quite a new view for you 
to take. You have thrown all your 
money right and left. May I hope 
that this view will be lasting ?” 

“ Yes, I think, sir, that you may. 
Iam about to do athing which will 
make money very scarce with me.” 

“T can think of nothing,” his 
father answered, with a little impa- 
tience at his prologues, “ which can 
make money any scarcer than it 
always is with you. I know that 
you are honourable, and that you 
scorn low vices. When that has 
been said of you, Hilary, there is 
very little more to say.” 

“There might have been some- 
thing more to say, my dear father, 
but for you. You have treated me 
always as a gentleman treats 4 
younger gentleman dependent upon 
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him—and no more. You have ex- 
changed (as you are doing now) 
little snap-shots with me, as if I 
were a sharpshooter, and upon a 
level with you. I am not upon a 
level with you. And if it is kind, 
it is not fair play.” 

Sir Roland looked at him with 
great surprise. This was not like 
Hilary. Hilary, perhaps, had never 
been under fatherly control as he 
ought to be; but still, he had taken 
things easily as yet, and held him- 
self shy of conflict. 

“T scarcely understand you, Hil- 
ary,” Sir Roland answered, quietly. 
“If you have any grievance, surely 
there will be time to discuss it 
calmly, during the long vacation, 
which you are now beginning so 
early.” 

“T fear, sir, that I shall not have 
the pleasure of spending my long va- 
cation here. I have done a thing 
which I am not sure that you will 
at all approve of.” 


“That is to say, you are quite 
sure that I shall disapprove of it.” 

“No, my dear father; 1 hope 
not quite so bad as that, at any 


rate. I shall be quite resigned to 
leave you to think of it at your lei- 
sure. It is simply this—I have 
made up my mind, if I can obtain 
your consent, to get married.” 
“Indeed !”’ exclaimed his father, 
with a smile of some contempt. “I 
will not say that I am _ surprised ; 
for nothing you do surprises me. 
But who has inspired this pew 
whim, and how long will it endure ?” 
“ All my life !” the youth replied, 
with fervour and some irritation ; 
for his father alone of human beings 
knew how to irritate him. “ All 
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my life, sir, as sure as I live! Can 
you never believe that I am in 
earnest ?” 

“She must be a true enchantress 
so to have improved your character ! 
May I venture to ask who she is ?” 

“To be sure, sir. She lives in 
Kent, and her name is Mabel Love- 
joy, the daughter of Mr, Martin 
Lovejoy.” 

“ Lovejoy! A Danish name, I 
believe; and an old one, in its pro- 
per form. What is Mr. Martin 
Lovejoy by profession, or other- 
wise ?” 

“‘ By profession he isavery worthy 
and long-established grower.” 

“A grower! I fail to remember 
that branch of the liberal profes- 
sions.” 

“A grower, sir, is a gentleman 
who grows the fruits of the earth, 
for the good of others.” 

“ What we should call a ‘spade 
husbandman,’ perhaps. A _health- 
ful and classic industry—under the 
towers of (Ebalia. I beg to be ex- 
cused all further discussion; as I 
never use strong language. Perhaps 
you will go and enlist your grand- 
mother’s sympathy with this loyal 
attachment to the daughter of the 
grower.” 

“ But, sir, if you would only allow 
me ” 

“ Of course; if I would only al- 
low you to describe her virtues— 
but that is just what I have not the 
smallest intention of allowing. Let 
the wings of imagination spread 
themselves in a more favourable 
direction. This interview must 
close on my part with a suggestive 
(but perhaps self-evident) proposi- 
tion. Hilary, the door is open.” 
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Ir we were not told it by the 
poets we should not all of us take 
so readily for granted that child- 
hood was our happiest time. They 
are so entirely agreed upon it—how- 
ever much they differ from one an- 
other in other matters—they are so 
unanimous here, that we accept it as 
true to a truism, “The heart of 
childhood is all mirth,” says the 
‘Christian Year,’ and its genera- 
tions of readers have echoed “ of 
course” without asking each of 
himself if it were indeed so in his 
individual case. But whether it be 
true universally or no, it probably 
is true with the poets; and if so, 
then common consent derived from a 
common experience proves one point, 
that high animal spirits and excep- 
tional vivacity are as essential to 
the making of a poet as what we call 
gepius. Considering how exceed- 
ingly dismal is some of the poetry 
of the world, and on the other hand 
how much lively verse lacks every 
quality of true poetry, this may not 
be at once accepted. No’ doubt 
mere vivacity hurries many people 
into mistaken fervour of tempera- 
ment for inspiration: like Doeg in 
the satire, who was 
“Too warm on;picking work to dwell, 

But fagoted his notions as they fell, 


And if they rhymed and rattled all was 
well.” 


But the effort of giving harmonious 
voice to genuine inspiration cannot 
be sustained without a constitu- 
tional elation, a keen enjoyment in 
the exercise. Rhymes even will 
only run when the spirits are serene 
to gaiety. Verse would not be the 
accepted vehicle for effervescing 
gaiety if the writer did not show him- 
self all alive with the delight of his 
theme. We do not think of Milton 
asa man of mirth, but spirits dance 


and sparkle in “L’Allegro,” that 

erennial fount of cheerfulness, 
No doubt the temperament capable 
of exaltation to the point of rapture 
has its relapses, to be made excellent 
capital of when the cloud is blown 
over. But the vivacity which helps 
poets to make verses does not con- 
fine itself to this office. It belongs 
to their nature, often passing the 
bounds, and through excessive in- 
dulgence inducing reaction, but still 
there and part of themselves so long 
as they write poetry that deserves 
the name: though it is now not the 
common fashion of poets to own to 
this capacity for jollity as frankly as 
Prior in his epitaph upon himself— 


** And alone with his friends, lord, how merry 
was he!” 


No poetry is written in the dumps, 
though the remembrance and experi- 
ence of this gloomy condition are 
fertile themes. Thus Coleridge in 
justifying the egotism of melancholy 
verse, “ Why then write sonnets 
or monodies? Because they give 
me pleasure when perhaps nothing 
else could. After the more vio- 
lent emotions of sorrow the mind 
demands amusement, and can find 
it in employment alone; but full of 
the late sufferings it can endure no 
employment not in some measure 
connected with them.” 

‘Cowper, who might seem an in- 
stance against this view, is in reality 
a strong support of it: so long as he 
could keep the despondency of in- 
sanity at arm’s length, he was the 
cheerfulest of men, “I never could 
take a little pleasure in anything,” 
he writes; and his constitutional 
vivacity was such that, as a boy ex- 
ulting in his strength and activity, 
and observing the evenness of his 
pulse, he began to entertain with no 
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small complacency a notion that 
perhaps he might never die, He 
was fully conscious of this vivacity 
as a stimulus, as when playfully 
addressing Lady Austen— 

‘‘ But when a poet takes the pen, 

Far more alive than other men, 


He feels a gentle tingling come 
Down to his finger and his thumb.” 


Wordsworth says— 


‘‘ We poets begin our life in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end satiety and 
madness.” 

With Cowper they ran side by side, 
the one quite as marked as the other. 
Pleasure in his work contended 
with horror. ‘“ You remember,” 
he writes to his friend, “the under- 
taker’s dance in the Rehearsal, which 
they perform in crape hat-bands 
and black cloaks to the tune of Hob 
and Nob, one of the sprightliest airs 
in the world. Such is my fiddling 
and dancing.” So long as he could 
describe his despair in sapphies, 
and illustrate it in such harmonious 
stanzas as his “ Castaway,” we detect 
pleasure of some sort in the exercise 
of his gift, just as we see it in 
Burns, “still caring, despairing,” 
in his beautiful ode. The two in- 
fluences are in visible contention. 
Many poets have the stigma in a 
lesser degree of depression of spirits ; 
but if they wrote well, it was when 
the incubus was shaken off. John- 
son was, he used to say, miserable 
by himself, and hated going to bed ; 
but while he could get people to 
sit up with him he exultingly en- 
joyed life, and constituted the life 
and inspiration of the company, 
which no desponding man can pos- 
sibly be. 

Grey is a genuine instance of a 
poet without this exceptional vivac- 
ity of temperament. He was witt 
and humorous, but habitually his 
spirits were in a low key, and the 
consequence was, no poet who got 
himself a name ever wrote so little. 
He had everything of a poet but 
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social instincts and animal spirits ; 
but these deserted him wholly for 
long periods during which his muse 
was absolutely tongue-tied. When 
his friends urged him he answered, 
“Tt is indeed for want of spirits 
that my studies lie among the ca- 
thedrals, tombs, and ruins. At 
present I feel myself able to write 
a catalogue or to read a peerage-book 
or Millar’s Gardeners’ Dictionary, 
and am thankful there are such em- 
ployments in the world.” 

All this does not prevent the 
composition of poetry being the 
hardest work the mind can exercise 
itself upon: nor does the fact con- 
tradict its being the highest form of 
enjoyment, All vigorous intellec- 
tual pleasure needs to be worked up 
to with effect. We cannot read fine 
poetry which opens and revives in us 
a world of keen sensation without a 
degree of labour from which men 
too often shrink, preferring lower 
satisfactions more easily and lazily 
come by. 

The poet, knowing what his real 
achievements cost him, never with- 
holds them from the world of 
readers, We need expect no dis- 
coveries of this nature in the private 
records he leaves behind him, unless, 
like Wordsworth, he deliberately 
postpones the publication of some 
cherished manuscript till after his 
death. But if the gift of verse is 
a pleasure, it will be played with 
apart from solemn duty either to 
the world or the poet’s own fame, 
There will be amusement in adapt- 
ing it to homely purposes—it will 
break out at odd times and in odd 
places, and be characteristic of the 
man often beyond what he designs 
for a larger and more critical audi- 
ence. Whatever a man of genius 
writes because it pleases him to 
write it, will tell us something of 
himself ; though it be but a direction 
to his printer, an invitation to dinner, 
or a receipt for the cook. These little 
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spurts of the Muse are quite distinct 
from the vers de société which ama- 
teurs turn off, whether easily or 
laboriously, as the best they can do 
—specimens of their powers in an 
unfamiliar field. They are especi- 
ally not examples; we were never 
meant to see them ; neither “ reader” 
nor critic was in the poet’s mind, 
but something closer and more in- 
timate, The most prosaic doggerel 
of the true poet stands on a different 
footing from the rhymes of a writer 
with whom verse is not a natural 
medium. He would not commit 
himself to it, but as the indulgence 
of some impulse which belongs to his 
poet nature. With his name attach- 
ed—and this proviso is sometimes 
necessary, for we have not all the 
discrimination to detect the master 
hand under the homely disguise— 
we see something that distinguishes 
it, and stamps his character upon it. 
An impulse of some kind drives him 
to express a thought in verse, be- 
cause it is easier to convey it that 
way, because it wraps it up so as to 
allow of a thing being said which 
might have looked awkward, or bold, 
or egotistical in prose, or because it 
best expresses relief from a task or 
a burden. With the poet, verse is 
his natural medium for a good deal 
that the Muse is not generally in- 
voked for; and we like to see how 
far verse is a language, not a task— 
to see the “ numbers come” on any 
stimulus, There are poets who ne- 
ver willingly wrote a careless line. 
Crabbe might have been thought 
one of these—so careful, so mea- 
sured, so little egotistical; but we 
once find him indulging in the re- 
petition of some verses which he 
acknowledged were not of the most 
brilliant description, but favourites, 
because they had amused the irk- 
some restraint of life as chaplain in 
a great house :— 


‘*Oh! had I but a little hut, 
That I might hide my head in ; 
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Where never guest might dare molest 
Unwelcome or forbidden. 
I'd take the jokes of other folks, 
And mine should then succeed ’em ; 
Nor would I chide a little pride, 
Nor heed a little freedom.” 


With Wordsworth every verse was 
a brick in the temple his life was 
building; he would have thought 
it profanation to despatch an ephe- 
meral jingling joke by post and 
keep no record. Consequently we 
have no example of verse from him 
inspired by the humour of the mo- 
ment, written on a subject not poet- 
ical. But take Sir Walter Scott’s 
correspondence with James Ballan- 
tyne as a specimen of what we mean ; 
he suits as an early example, for 
very rarely are rhymes strung to- 
gether as he strung them, literally 
for only one ear, or indeed only for 
his own; so heartily careless of his 
poetical credit. Though not poetry, 
what a great deal these jingling lines 
tell us of a poet; how they let us 
into the character and feeling of the 
man! How much there is that he 
would not, and perhaps could not, 
have unveiled in prose! It is 
through such effusions that we learn 
something of him as author, about 
which he was so reticent. After 
finishing ‘Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,’ on whose name he plays 
somewhat carelessly, we see the 
‘ Antiquary’ in his mind’s eye :— 


‘Dear James—I’m done, thank God, with 
the long yarns 
Of the most prosy of apostles—Paul ; 
And now advance, sweet heathen of Monk- 
barns, ‘ 
Step out, old quiz, as fast as I can 
scrawl.” 


In simple prose he would never 
have betrayed this confidence and 
fondness for any creature of his im- 
agination. He thus rejoices over 
the completion of ‘ Rob Roy :’— 


‘* With great joy 
I send you Roy ; 
’Twas a tough job, 
But we’re done with Rob ’— 
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the “tough job,” referring to the 
agonies of cramp and the lassitude 
of opium under which the novel 
was written. He was the most pa- 
tient of men under interruption ; 
only in verse does he indulge in a 
murmur, his temper really worn to 
a hair’s-breadth :— 


“ Oh James, oh James, two Irish dames 
Oppress me very sore : 
I groaning send one sheet I’ve penned, 
For, hang them, there’s no more.” 


In momentary discouragement, 
when ‘ Quentin Durward’ did not 
go off at the rate anticipated, “ he 
did not sink under the short-lived 
frown,” but consoled himself with 
a couplet— 


‘*The mouse who only trusts to one poor 
hole, 
Can never be a mouse of any soul,” 


When overwhelmed with books, 
preparatory to his life of Buonaparte, 
he thus condenses his experience, 
and blesses himself in prespect of 
his gigantic task— 
“ When with poetry dealing, 

Room enough in ashieling, 

Neither cabin nor hovel 

Too small for a novel ; 

Though my back I should rub 

On Diogenes’ tub, 

How my fancy could prance 

In a dance of romance ; 

But my house I must swap 

With some gym ge chap, 

Ere I grapple, God bless me, with Em- 

peror Nap.” 


When adversity came, the slip-shod 
muse was his confidant, the deposi- 
tory of his resolutions, cheering him 
onward in the untried stony path of 
authorship under compulsion,—the 
inexorable demand of duty. After 
soliloquies which would have done 
credit, both in matter and manner, 
to Shakespeare’s fallen kings, we 
find him writing— 


**T have finished my task this morn- 
ing at half-past eleven, easily, early, 
and I think not amiss. I hope J. B. 
will make some notes of admiration ! ! ! 
otherwise I shall be disappointed. If 


this work answers—if it but answers, 
it must set us on our legs ; I am sure 
worse trumpery of mine has had a 
great run. I remember with what 
great difficulty I was brought to think 
myself anything better than common, 
and now i will not in mere faintness 
of heart give up hope. So hey for a 
Swiftianism— 


T loll in my chair 

And around me [I stare, 

With a critical air, 

Like a calf in a fair ; 

And, say I, Mrs. Duty, 
Good-morrow to your beauty, 
I kiss your sweet shoe-tie, 
And hope I can suit ye. 


Fair words butter no parsnips, says 
Duty : don’t keep talking then, but go 
to your work again; there’s a day’s 
task before you—the siege of Toulon. 
Call you that a task? hang me, I'll 
write as fast as Bony carried it on !— 


And long ere dinner time I have 
Full eight close pages wrote ; 
What, Duty, hast thou now to crave,? 
Well done, Sir Walter Scott.” 


These dialogues with his con- 
science could hardly have been re- 
corded without the playful veil of 
verse to hide their deep seriousness 
of self - sacrifice and atonement. 
Who can grudge him his escape to 
the country from the uncongenial 
scene of them celebrated in these 
valedictory lines ?— 

“* So good-bye, Mrs. Brown, 

Iam going out of town, 

Over dale, over down, 

Where bugs bite not, 

Where lodgers fight not, 

Where below you chairmen drink not, 

Where beside you gutters stink not; 


But all is fresh, and clear, and gay, 
And merry lambkins sport and play.’ 


Scott wrote too easily to value him- 
self on his gifts, or to be very sensi- 
tive to criticism. The poet jealous 
of his reputation, fastidious on his 
own account, or keenly hurt by ad- 
verse opinion, would never commit 
himself thus, even to the privacy of: 
his diary, secured by lock and key. 
It thus illustrates a very marked 
characteristic. We can _hardl 
fancy Waller, who, somebody said, 
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spent a whole summer in correcting 
ten lines — those written in the 
Tasso of the Duchess of York— 
disporting himself in this way. 

Scott here is addressing himself. 
The poet playing with his gift more 
commonly adopts the epistolary 
form, and compliments a friend with 
some facile careless specimen of his 
art. We do not want the amuse- 
ment to become general out of the 
charmed circle ; but where once a 
name is won, a tribute of verse is 
felt to be a real token of friendship, 
and treasured among the most 
flattering of compliments, as a private 
communication from Parnassus ; 
especially when it illuminates some 
grave subject, or assumes an unex- 
pected form, in which the poet 
selects you as the recipient of a new 
and choice conceit. 

It must have been a delightful 
discovery to the diplomatist when 
Canning’s Despatch first unfolded 
itself to eye and ear. And that 
Canning was a universal genius 
does not prevent the writer of the 
Anti-Jacobin and the famous Pitt 
lyric, “The Pilot that Weathered 
the Storm,” being a poet in especial. 
Canning’s general principle, it 
should be explained, was, that com- 
merce flourished best when wholly 
unfettered by restrictions ; but as 
modern nations had grown up under 
various systems, he judged it neces- 
sfty to discriminate in the applica- 
‘tion of the principle; hence the 
Reciprocity Act placing the ships of 
foreign States importing articles 
into Great Britain on the same foot- 
ing of duties as British ships, pro- 
vided our ships were treated by the 
same rule in their turn ; reserving, 
however, a retaliative power of im- 
posing increased duties when the 
principle was resisted or evaded, as 
it was in the case of Holland—M. 
Falck, the Dutch Minister, having 
made a one-sided proposition, much 
to the advantage of his own country. 
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A tedious negotiation dragging on 
from month to month ensued, with- 
out arriving one step nearer consum- 
mation ; at last Canning’s patience 
was exhausted. Sir Charles Bagot, 
our ambassador at the Hague, was 
one day (as we are told) attending 
at Court when a despatch in cipher 
was hastily put into his hand; it 
was very short, and evidently very 
urgent, but unfortunately Sir Charles 
not expecting such a communica- 
tion, had not the key of the cipher 
with him. An interval of intense 
anxiety followed, until he could 
obtain the key, when, to his infinite 
astonishment, he deciphered the 
following despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs :-— 


“In matters of commerce, the fault of the 
Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much ; 
With equal advantage the French are con- 
tent, 
So we’ll clap on Dutch bottoms a twenty per, 
cent, 
Twenty per cent, 
Twenty percent, 
Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per 
cent. 
GEORGE CANNING.” 


Tom Moore, subsequently meeting 
this M. Falck when ambassador at 
our Court, calls him a fine sensible 
Dutchman. Whether he ever knew 
the form in which the tables were 
turned upon him is nowhere stated. 
Surprise constitutes some of the 
fun and attraction of avery different 
rhymed letter, where Cowper fills 
a sheet—prose alike in aspect and 
matter—with a flow of the most in- 
genious and facile rhymes. It shows 
remarkable mastery over words; and 
the little turns of humour, the 
playing with his own serious aims 
and with his friend’s gravity of call- 
ing and reputation, are pleasantly 
characteristic of the man. The 
letter is long, but does not admit of 
curtailment, and the lurking rhymes 
keep up the reader’s vigilance and 
attention. 
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‘“*To the Rev. JOHN NEWTON. 


‘‘ My VERY DEAR FRIEND,—I am going 
to send,what when you have read, you 
may scratch your head, and say I sup- 
pose, there’s nobody knows whether 
what I have got, be verse or not: by 
the tune and the time, it ought to be 
rhyme ; but if it be, did you ever see, 
of late or of yore, such a ditty before ? 
The thought did occur to me and to 
her, as Madam and I, did walk and not 
fiy, over hills and dales, with spreading 
sails, before it was dark to Weston 
Park. 

“The news at Oney is little or noney, 
but such as it is, I send it—viz., poor 
Mr. Peace cannot yet cease, addling his 
head with what you have said, and has 
left Parish Church quite in the lurch, 
having almost swore, to go there no 
more. 

‘Page and his wife that made such 
a ‘strife, we met them twain, in Dog 
Lane; we gave them the wall, and 
that was all. For Mr. Scott, we have 
seen him not, except as he passed in 
a wonderful haste, to see a friend, in 
Silver End. Mrs. Jones proposes, ere 
July closes, that she and her sister and 
her Jones Mister, and we !that are 
here, our course shall steer, to dine in 
the Spinney ; but fora guinea, if the 
weather should hold so hot and so 
cold, we had better by far, stay where 
we are. For the grass there grows, 
while nobody mows, (which is very 
wrong), so rank and long, that so to 
speak, ’tis at least a week, if it happens 
to rain, ere it dries again. 

‘**T have writ ‘ Charity,’ not for popu- 
larity, but as well as I could, in hopes 
todo good ; and if the Reviewer should 
say ‘to be sure, the gentleman’s muse 
wears Methodist shoes ; youmay know 
by her pace, and talk about grace, that 
she and her bard have little regard, 
for the taste and fashions and ruling 
passions, and hoidening play of the 
modern day ; and though she assume 
a borrowed plume, and now and then 
wear a tittering air, ’tis only her plan, 
to catch if she can, the giddy and gay 
as they go that way, by a production 
on a new construction. She has baited 
her trap, in hopes to snap all that may 
come, with a sugar-plum.’ His 
opinion in this, will not be amiss ; ’tis 
what I intend, my principal end : and 
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if I succeed, and folks should read, till 
a few are brought to a serious thought, 
I shall think I am paid, for all I have 
said, and all I have done, though I 
have run, many a time, after a rhyme, 
as far as from hence, to the end of my 
sense, and by hook or crook, write 
another book, if I live and am here, 
another year. 

‘‘T have heard before, of a room with 
a floor, laid upon springs, or suchlike 
things, with so much art in every part, 
that when you went in, you were 
forced to begin a minuet pace with an 
air and a grace, swimming about, now 
in now out, with a deal of state, in a 
figure of eight, without pipe or string, 
or any such thing; and now I have 
writ, in a rhyming fit, what will make 
you dance, and as you advance, will 
keep you still, though against your 
will, dancing away, alert and gay, till 
you come to an end, of what I have 
penn’d ; which that you may do, ere 
Madam and you are quite worn out, 
with giggling about, I take my leave, 
and here you receive, bow profound, 
down to the ground, from your humble 
me, W.C. 

“ P.S.—When I concluded, doubt- 
less you did think me right, as well 
you might in saying what I said of . 
Scott ; and then it was true, but now 
it is due, to*him to note, that since I 
wrote, himself and he has visited we.” 


This was written in a poetical 
year, when verse and matter crowded 
upon him. After finishing “ Table 
Talk,” we find him resolving to hang 
up his harp for the remainder of the 
year, and— 


“Since eighty-one has had so much to 
d 


0, 
Postpone what yet is left for eighty- 
two.” 


Charles Lamb and Cowper are as 
little associated in our minds as 
poets can well be; but there were 
points, especially of temperament, 
In common, and the Muse was a 
handmaid to them both; they each 
liked to adapt her to domestic uses, 
Cowper acknowledged homely fa- 
vours by giving a verse fora dish 
of fish, apostrophising a halibut in 
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high-sounding blank verse, and ex- 
laining in neatly-turned heroics 
Ge the barrel of oysters was de- 
layed on the road by the imprudent 
kindness of paying the carriage be- 
forehand. Charles Lamb asked 
a favour threugh the same me- 
dium :— 


“To WiLt1AM AyRTON, Esq. 


“ My dear friend, 
Before I end 
Have you any 
= More orders for Don Giovanni 
To give 
Him that doth live 
Your faithful Zany.? 


Without raillery 
I mean Gallery 
Ones ; 
For I am a person that shuns 
All ostentation, 
And being at the top of the fashion, 
And seldom go to operas 
But in forma pauperis. 


I go to the play 
In a very economical sort of a way, 
Rather to see 
Than be seen, 
Though I am no ill sight 
Neither 
By candle light 
' And in some kinds of weather. 
You might pit me 
For height 
Against Kean ; 
But in a grand tragic scene 
I’m nothing ; 
It would create a kind of loathing 
To see me act Hamlet; 
There'd _ many adamn let ; 
‘ly 


At my ee 


If I should try, 
Being a fellow of no gumptior, 


By the way tell me candidly how you 
relish 

This which they call 

The lapidary style ? 
Opinions vary. 

The late Mr. Mellish 

Could never abide it ; 

He thought it vile 
And coxcombical. 

My friend, the poet-laureate, ' 
ho is a great lawyer at 
Anything comical, 

Was the first who tried it; 

But Mellish could never abide it: 
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But it signifies very little what Mellish 
said 

"Because he is dead.” 
&c. &c. 


It does not seem, by the way, to 
have been Southey’s turn, however 
much he played with fantastic 
measures, to versify for the amuse- 
ment of his friends alone. All his 
composition—even his fun—had its 
destination for the press; but we 
find him slipping into rhythm to 
his friend Bedford :— 


“How mortifying is this confine- 
ment of yours! I had planned so 
many pleasant walks to be made so 
much more pleasant by conversation ; 


For I have much totell thee, much to 


say 

Of the odd things we saw upon our 
journey— 

Much of the dirt and vermin that an- 
noyed us,.”’ 


Charles Lamb was never careless or 
rapid. It was his amusement to 
play with his thoughts, The labour 
of investing a quaint fancy in fit 
wording was his pleasure, As in 
many other sports, the fun lay in 
the dressing. In fact, all that was 
characteristic in his mind needed 
exact expression; and now and 
then verse comes in to give the last 
point, as, after denouncing a cold 
spring, and May chilled by cast 
winds, he concludes— 


‘* Unmeaning joy around appears, 
And Nature smiles as though she sneers.” 


In complete contrast to this is 
the rapidity of Scott’s habits of 
composition. His domestic verse 
has all the air of extempore. He 
seems to have considered it a duty 
to his chief to retain the minstrel 
character in his letters, In them 
he liked to exercise his pen in un- 
familiar measures, proving how easy 
they all were to him, Canning had 
told him that if he liked he could 
emulate Dryden in heroics, his 
letter from Zetland beginning— 
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“Health to the chieftain from his clans- 
man true; 

From her true minstrel health to fair 
Buccleugh— 2 

Health from the isles where dewy Morning 


weaves ‘ie 
Her chaplet with the tints that Twilight 
leaves’ — 


is a very happy experiment in 
them; but his account of the sea- 
serpent in dancing anapzsts better 
suits our purpose, as bearing also 
upon the late reappearance of that 
tantalising fable. He writes from 
Kirkwall— 


‘We have now got to Kirkwall, and needs 
I must stare 

When I think that in verse I have once 
called it fair.’’ 


He dates August the 13th, 1814. 


“In respect that your Grace has commis- 
sioned a Kraken, 

You will please be informed that they 
seldom are taken ; 

It is January two years, the Zetland folks 


say, 

Since they saw the last Kraken in Scal- 
loway Bay. 

He lay in the offing a fortnight or more, 

But the devil a Zetlander put from the 
shore, 

Though bold in the seas of the North to 
assail 

The morse and the sea-horse, the grampus 
and whale. 

If your Grace thinks I’m writing the 
thing that is not, 

You may ask at a namesake of ours— 
Mr. Scott 

(He's not from our clan, though his merits 
deserve it ; 

He springs, I’m informed, from the Scotts 
of Scotstarvit) ; 

He questioned the folks who beheld it 
with eyes, 

But they differed confoundedly as to its 
size. 

For instance, the 7modest and diffident 
swore 

That it seemed like the keel of a ship, 
and no more; 

Those of eyesight more clear, or of fancy 

_ more high, 

Sail it rose like an island ’twixt ocean 
and sky— 

But all of the hulk had a steady opinion, 

That ‘twas sure a live subject of Nep- 
tune’s dominion ; 


And I think, my Lord Duke, your Grace 
hardly would wish 

To —e your house such a kettle of 
fish.” 


&c. &e. 


Verse in such easy hands is a 
very useful instrument for turning 
a disagreeable incident into a joke, 
the poet can be imperious in it 
without giving offence, apologetic 
without meanness or _ servility. 
Thus in Lockhart’s unlucky false 
quantity which made such a stir 
over Maida’s grave. James Ballan- 
tyne had run off post-haste with 
the epitaph thinking it Scott’s, and 
printed it with an additional 
blunder of his own, All the news- 
papers twitted} the supposed author, 
and Lockhart properly desired that 
the blame should lie on the right 
shoulders. Scott, however, cared 
much more for the reputation of his 
son-in-law, the author of ‘ Valerius,’ 
than bis own, and rattled off an 
epistle to Lockhart with many 
reasons for letting the matter rest, 
of which the third is— 


“Don’t yen perceive that I don’t care a 
boddle, 


e 

Although fifty false metres were flung at my 
noddle ; . 

For my back is as broad and as hard as 
Benlomon’s, 

And i treat as I please both the Greeks 
and the Romans ; 

And fourthly and lastly, it is my good 
pleasure 

To remain the sole source of that murder- 
ous measure, : 

So stet pro ratione voluntas—be tractile, 

Invade not, I say, my own dear little 
dactyl; 

If you do, you'll occasion a break in our 
intercourse. 

To-morrew will see me in town for the 
winter course, 

But not at your door at the usual hour, 


sir, 

My own pye-house daughter’s good prog 
to devour, sir ; 

Ergo—peace, on your duty, your squeam- 
ishness throttle, 

And we'll soothe Priscian’s spleen with a 
canny third bottle ; 

A fig for all dactyls, a fig for all spondees, 

A fig for all dunces and Domine Dag al 

c. a 
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We do not often catch him taking 
the high line about himself that 
really fies hidden under this dispar- 
agement of his scholarship. Tom 
Moore has recourse to the epistolary 
Muse under a very different morti- 
fication ; though there may be many 
tingling sensations after giving a bad 
dinner near akin to the discovery of 
being even party to a false quantity. 
The man in both cases feels lowered, 
and has to give himself a fillip to 
reinstate himself in his own good 
opinion, The dinner in question 
seems to have been an utter break- 
down; and where Luttrell and 
brother epicureans were the guests, 
all can sympathise in the mishap ; 
while it is only given to poets 
to express in becoming terms a 
consciousness of disaster. Prose 


apologies in such cases are heavy 
aggravations of the original ill-usage. 
Moore sitting down after seeing his 
guests off, aided by his lantern, and 
soothing his spirits by an imitation 


of Horace, might be glad he was ‘a 
poet; for what trouble does not in 
a degree dissipate itself under neat 
definition ? 


*Tbat bard had brow of brass, I own, 
Who first presumed, the hardened 
sinner, 
To ask fine gentlemen from town 
To come aud eat a wretched dinner ; 
Who feared not leveret, black as soot, 
Like roasted Afric at the head set, 
And making towards the duck at foot, 
The veteran duck, a sort of dead set ; 
Whose nose could stand such ancient fish 
As that we at Devizes purvey— 
Than which, I know no likelier dish 
To turn one’s stomach topsy-turvy.” 
&c. &c. 


Luttrell himself could turn a verse, 
and was no doubt recompensed in 
some degree by the opportanity 
afforded for airing his talent, owning 
indeed that “ your cook was no dab 
at her duty,” but making the 
answering line “end with poetry, 
friendship, and beauty.” 


“ And then to increase our delight 
To a fulness all boundaries scorning, 


at Play. June 

We were cheered by your lantern at night, 

And regaled with your rhymes the next 
morning.” 


We must go back to an earlier 
date to find dinners a cheerful sub- 
ject for the poet’s muse. When a 
couple of dishes furnished a table 
to which it was not unbecoming to 
invite a lord, Matthew Prior could 
gaily extemporise an invitation to 
Harley ; with no fears of a contre- 
temps when a joint of mutton and a 
ham supplied the board :— 


‘AN EXTEMPORKE INVITATION TO THE 
EARL OF OXFORD, HIGH TREASURER, 
1712, 

* « My Lord,— 

Our weekly friends to-morrow meet 

At Matthew’s palace in Duke street, 

To try, for once, if they can dine 

On bacon-ham, and mutton-chine, 

If, wearied with the great affairs 

Which Britain trusts to Harley's cares, 

Thou, humble statesman, may’st descend 

Thy mind one moment to unbend, 

To see thy servaut from his soul 

Crown with thy health the sprightly bow] ; 

Among the guests which e’er my house 

Received, it never can produce 

Of honour a more glorious proof— 

Though Dorset no to bless the roof.” 


And when Gay versified the receipt 
for stewed veal, we may take for 
granted that the dish so glorified 
would not be lost in a crowd of 
rival candidates for favour, but was, 
no doubt, a crowning attraction of 
the occasion, “ As we cannot en- 
joy anything good without your 
partaking of it,” he writes to Swift, 
“accept of the following receipt for 
stewed veal :— 


‘The receipt of the veal of Mon- 
sieur Davaux, Mr. Pulteny’s cook, and it 
hath been approved of at one of our 
Twickenham entertainments. The 
difficulty of the saucepan I believe 
you will find is owing to a negligence 
in perusing the manuscript. If I re- 
member right, it is there called a stew- 
pan. Your earthen vessel, provided 
it is close-topped, I allow to be a good 
succedaneum :— 


“Take a knuckle of veal— 
You may buy it, or steal ; 
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In a few pieces cut it, 

In the stewing-pan put it, 
Salt, pepper, and mace 

Must season this knuckle; 
Then what’s joined to a place* 
With other herbs muckle, 4 
That which killed King Will.t 
And what never f stands still ; 
Some sprigs of that bed’ 
Where children are bred ;— 
Which much you will mend if 
Both spinnage and endive, 
And lettuce and beet, 

With marygold meet,— 

Put no water at all, 

For it maketh things small ; 
Which, lest it should happen, 
A close cover cap on. 

Put this pot of Wood’s metal ¢ 
In a hot boiling kettle, 

And there let it be 

(Mark the doctrine I teach) 
About—let me see— 

Thrice as long as you preach.’ 
So, skimming the fat off, 

Say grace, with your hat off. 
Oh, then with what rapture 
Will it fill dean and chapter !”’ 


The mention of Twickenham, 
where’ Swift was so keenly missed, 


reminds us of Pope’s lines suggested - 


by the vexed question of his descent. 
Swift in Ireland was contented to 
be called an Irishman; but the 
monument he put up to his grand- 
father in Goodrich (or Gotheridge) 
Church, to which he also presented 
a cup, implies, as Pope also took it, 
a desire to assert his English origin. 
He had sent a pencilled elevation 
of the tablet to Mrs. Howard, who re- 
turned it with these lines on it serib- 
bled by Pope. The paper was found 
endorsed in Swift’s hand, “ Model 
of a monument to my grandfather, 
with Mr. Pope’s roguery” :— 


* Jonathan Swift * 
Had the gift 
By fatheridge, motheridge, 
And by brotheridge, 
To come from Gotheridge, 
But now is spoil’d clean 
And an Irish dean. 


. 


In this church he has put 
A stone of two foot ; 

With a cup and a can, sir, 
In respect to his grandsire. 
So Ireland change thy tone, 
And ery O hone, O hone ! 
For Enyland hath its own.”’ 


Swift is rarely spoken of in these 
days but as a misanthrope, abhor- 
ring as well as despising his fellow- 
creatures. Misanthrope as he might 
be towards parties and people he did 
not like or. did not know, he could 
not live without friends, who were 
more necessary to him than they 
are to many philanthropists, and 
more constantly in his mind for their 
amusement and his own; and trust- 
ing, no doubt, to their immense 
opinion of his genius, he delighted, 
among other uses of the “ Little 
language,” in stringing together, in 
a sort of horse-play, jingling rhymes 
and interminable lines, in bold de- 
fiance of metrical rule, like the fol- 
lowing,—certainly never designed 
for the public eye, though they 
found their way to it :— 


“Swirt’s AND HIS THREE FRIENDS” 
INVITATION TO Dr. SHERIDAN. 


“= = this verse, [which, however 
the beginning may appear, yet in the 
end's good metre, eit gents: 

Is sent to desire that, when your august 
vacation comes, your friends you'd 
meet here ; é 

For why should stay you in that filthy 
hole—I mean the city so 

When you have not one friend left im 
town, or at least o one that's witty to 
joke wi’ ye?” 


How he served his friends is shown, 
in one instance, by Gay’s acknow- 
ledgments, who attributes to his 
good offices his appointment to at- 
tend Lord Clarendon to the House 
in capacity of secretary. “I 
am every day,” he writes, “ attend- 
ing my Lord Treasurer for his 








* Vulgo salary. 


§ Copper. 
nished the text of the Drapier Letters. 


+ Supposed sorrel. - 
The allusion is to Wood, the coiner of Irish halfpence, who fur- 


¢ Thyme or time. 


|.‘‘ Which we suppose to be near four hours.” 
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bounty to help me out, which he 
hath promised me upon the follow- 
ing petition, which I have sent him 
by Dr. Arbuthnot :— 


EPIGRAMMATICAL PETITION OF 
JOHN Gay. 


“THE 


“I’m no more to converse with the 


swains, 
But go where fine people resort. 
One can live without money on plains, 
But never without it at court. 
If, when with the swains I did gambol, 
I arrayed me in silver and blue, 
When abroad and in courts [ shall ramble, 
rie my lord, how much money will 
0) 


Instead of the terrors of a com- 
petitive examination, his wardrobe 
was obviously Gay’s first care on 
entering the public service : for sub- 
division of labour is a modern idea. 
A genius or a clever fellow used to 
be considered fit, and to hold him- 
self fit, at a moment’s warning, for 
any employment that would bring 
him an income. A place or an ap- 
_pointment, whatever the duties, was 
an appropriate recognition of any 
form of merit or success. Scarcely 
more than half a century ago, Theo- 
dore Hook was made accountant- 
general to the Mauritius, and trea- 
surer to the colony, for rattling off 
such verses as these in ridicule of 
the tag-rag deputations to Queen 
Caroline :— 

“ A rout of sham sailors 

Escaped from their jailors, 

As sea-bred as tailors 

In Shropshire or Wilts, 

And Mark Oldi’s smile, and her’s, 

Greeting as Highlanders, 

Half a score Mile-enders 

Shivering in kilts.” 

It was a fit sequel to such a choice 
that the luckless treasurer, having got 
the money affairs of the island into 
inextricable confusion, was brought 
back in disgrace, entertaining his 
custodians, and amusing the tedium 
of the voyage by extemporising 
songs, of which himself and his own 
predicament was the theme, and 
denouncing 
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“ The atrocious, pernicious 
Scoundrel that emptied the till at Mauri- 
tius.” 5 


But we are digressing, and must not 
leave the elder generation without 
one specimen, gathered from his 
letters, of Swift’s graver epistolary 
style, addressed to the honoured 
friend who was emphatically the 
poet of the brilliant circle. Itis 
an example of his delightfully easy 
versification, so peculiarly adapted 
for familiar uses :— 


“Dr. Swirt TO Mr. Pore, 
While he was writing the ‘ Dunciad, 


“ Pope has the talent well tofspeak, 
But not to reach the ear; 

His loudest voice is low and weak, 
The Dean too deaf to hear. 


A while they on each other look, 
Then different studies chuse ; 

The Dean sits plodding on a book— 
Pope walks and courts the muse. 


Now backs of letters, though design’d 
For those who more will need ’em, , 

Are filled with hints, and interlined, 
Himself can hardly read ‘em. 


Each atom by some other struck, 
All turns and motions tries ; 

Till in a lump together stuck, 
Behold a poem rise! 


Yet to the Dean his share allot ; 
He claims it by a canon; ; 
That without which a thing is not, 

Is causa sine qué noz:. 


Thus, Pope, in vain you boast your, wit} 
For, had our deaf divine 

Been for your conversation fit, 
You had not writ a line. 


Of prelate thus for preaching fam d 
he sexton reason’d well ; 
And justly half the merit claim’d 
Because he rang the bell.” 


Amongst epistolary effusions, 
Gray’s lines to Mason must find a 
place. Whether Mason had any 
idea of editing Shakespeare we can- 
not now remember, but doubtless 
Gray had been irritated by a good 
deal of the criticism laboriously 
bestowed on the poet by his numer- 
ous commentators, and thus ex- 
pressed his opinion of their value :— 
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“To THE Rey. WILLtAM MASON. 


“ July 16, 1765. 
““WitL1AM SHAKESPEARE to Mrs. ANNE, 


regular servant to the Rev. Mr. Precentor 
of York. 

“A moment’s patience, gentle Mistress 
Anne: 

(But stint your clack for sweet St. Cha- 
ritie) : 

’'Tis Willey begs, once a right proper man, 

Though now a book, and _ interleav’d, 


you see. 
Much have I borne from canker’d critic’s 
spite, 
vor fumbling baronets, and poets 
small, 
barristers, 
bright ; 
But what awaits me now is worst of all. 
’Tis true our Master's temper natural 
Was fashion’d fair in meek, dove-like 


Pert and parsous nothing 


guise ; 
But may not honey’s self be turned to 
gall 
By residence, by marriage, and sore 
eyes? 
If then he wreak on me his wicked will, 
Steal to his closet at the hour of prayer ; 
And (then thou hear’st the organ piping 
shrill), 
Grease his best pen, and all he scribbles 
tear. 
Better to bottom tarts and cheesecakes 
nice, 
Better the roast meat from the fire to 
save, 
Better be twisted into caps for spice 
Than thus be patched and cobbled in 
one’s grave. 
So York shall taste what 
knew, 
So from our works sublimer fumes shall 


Clouet never 


rise ; 
While Nancy earns the praise to Shake- 
speare due, 
glorious 
pies.” 


For puddings and immortal 


“Tell me, if you do not like this,” 
writes Gray, “and I will send you 


a worse.” We think them good 
lines to find their home only in 
a letter; and Gray had no eye be- 
yond his correspondent: and so 
thought Mason, who writes answer, 
“As bad as your verses were, they 
are yours, and therefore, when I 
get back to York, I will paste them 
carefully in the first page of my 
Shakespeare, for I intend it to be 
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put in my marriage settlement, as a 
provision for my younger daughters,” 

Editors have been often provoca- 
tives of verse. Tom Moore has his 
thoughts on editors, though on dif- 
ferent grounds, but mingled in 
his case also with good cheer. 
The following querulous effusion 
fails to distinguish between the 
private, the social, and the pub- 
lie duties of the critic. “I see my 
Lord Edward,” he writes, “an- 
nounced as one of the articles in the 
‘Quarterly,’ to be abused of course ; 
and this .so immediately after m 
dinings and junketings with bot 
editor and publisher.” Having 
occasion to write to Murray, he sent 
him the following squib :-— 


‘* THOUGHTS ON EDITORS. 
Editur et edit. 


“ No, editors don’t care a button 
What false and faithless — they do; 
They'll let you come and cut their mutton, 
And then they'll have a cut at you. 


With Barnes I oft my dinner took, 
Nay, met ev’nj Horace Twiss to please 


im ; 
Yet Mister Barnes traduced my book, 
For a may his own devils seize 
im ! 


With Doctor Bowring I drank tea, 

Nor of his cakes consumed a particle ; 
And yet th’ ungrateful LL.D 

Let fly at me next week an article. 


John Wilson gave me suppers hot, 
With bards of fame like Hogg and 
Packwood ; g 
A dose of black strap then I got, 
And after a still worse of ‘ Blackwood 


Alas! and must I close the list 
With thee, my Lockhart, of the ‘ Quar- 
terly !’ 
So kind, with bumper in thy fist— 
With pen, so very gruff and tarterly. 


Now in thy parlour feasting me, J 
Now scribbling at me from thy garret, 
Till ’twixt the two in doubt I be 
Which sourest is, thy wit or claret.” 


Byron never made verse his play- 
thing. Even where it affected to 
be, it was a weapon which would 
have altogether failed of its purpose 
if it did not find its way and hit far 
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beyond its seeming destination. Self- 
banished, he felt his exclusion from 
the intellects of the day, and sought 
for some medium of communication 
with them which should not com- 
promise his pride. This medium 
was his distinguished publisher, at 
whose house his restless fancy 
imagined constant gatherings of 
wits and poets, To them he sent 
messages, as it were, to keep his 
name and fame still in men’s 
mouths—and the fear of him, an 
abiding influence. Mr. Murray was 
thus the depositary of some lively 
critiques on men and books, as 
where Byron supplies him with a 
civil refusal of the ‘Medical 
Tragedy ’ (Dr. Polidori’s), spoken in 
his (Murray’s) own person. We 
give it as so far to our point that it 
is verse applied to a personal use, 
and affecting to be thrown off for 
the amusement of his correspon- 
dent :-— 


‘‘There’s Bryon too, who once did better, 
‘Has sent me folded in a letter 
A sort of—it’s no more a diama 
Than Darnley, Ivan, or Kehama ; 
So altered since last year his pen is, 
I think he’s lost his wits at Venice. 
‘ ‘ , But, to resume: 
As I was saying, sir, the room— 
The room’s so full of wits and bards, 
Crabbes, Campbells, Crokers, Freres, 
and Wards, 
And others, neither bards nor wits. 
My humble tenement admits 
All persons in the dress of gent, 
From Mr. Hammond to Dog Dent; 
A party dines with me to day, 
All clever men who make their way ; 
They're at this moment in discus- 


sion 
On poor De Stael’s late dissolution ; 
Her book they say was in advance, 


Pray Heaven she tell the truth of 


Thus run our time and tongues away— 
But to return, sir, to your play,” &c. &c. 


His publisher’s name suggests other 
verses in a more genuinely playful 
vein, as well as more for the individ- 
ual recipient. He felt Murray the 
link between him and his country, 
as apart from a few personal in- 
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timacies. His mind, we see, ran 
on the scene where his name was 
spoken and his works inquired 
after. He liked to recall “the 
table’s baize so green,” the comings 
and goings, the literary gossip, and 
all that was most opposed to the 
line he had chosen for himself. It 
associated him with poets, not only 
of the day, but of the earlier 
times :— 


“ Strahan, Jonson, Lintot of the times, 
Patron and publisher of rhymes, 
To thee the bard up Pindus climbs, 
My Murray. 


To thee with hope and terror dumb 
The unfledged MS. authors come ; 
Thou printest all—and sellest some— 
My Murray. 


Upon thy table’s baize so green 
The last new Quarterly is seen, 
But where is thy new Magazine 
My Murray ? 


Along thy sprucest book-shelves shine 
The works thou deemest most divine— 
The ‘ Art of Cookery ’ and mine. 

My Murray. 


Tours, travels,essays, too, I wist, 
And sermons to thy mill bring grist ! 
And then thou hast thy ‘ Navy List,’ 
My Murray. 


And Heaven forbid I should conclude 

Without the Board of Longitude, 

Although this narrow paper would, ‘ 
My Murray.” 


Complimentary verses, if pre- 
meditated, scarcely come within our 
subject. Playful they may be, but 
no style of composition has more 
severely tasked the faculties of ver- 
sifiers, or been less congenial to the 
poet proper. We mean, of course, 
social verse ; for addresses and ded- 
ications, profuse of compliment, 
swell the pages to a very incon- 
venient extent, of generations of 
poets. One exception, however, 
we must make to our exclusion 
of this vehicle for forced liveli- 
ness. What more easy and play- 
ful lines can we find than the fol- 
lowing, or more suggestive of fun 
and enjoyment in the writer? and 
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if any question the choice of subject, 
let them remember the argument of 
the “ Splendid Shilling”— 


“ Sing, heavenly Muse! 
Things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme,— 
A shilling, breeches, and chimeras dire,” 


‘‘These lines were addressed to Mrs. 
Legh on her wedding-day, in reference 
toa present of a pair of shooting-breech- 
es she had made to Canning while he 
was a Christ Church undergraduate :— 


“To Mrs. LEGH. 


‘« While all to this auspicious day, 
Well pleased, their heartfelt homage pay, 
And sweetly smile, and softy say 
A hundred civil speeches ; 
My muse shall strike her tuneful strings, 
Nor scorn the gift her duty brings, 
Tho’ humble be the theme she sings,— 
A pair of shooting-breeches. 


Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art 
Have made them tight, and spruce, and 


smart, 
And fastened well in every part 

With twenty thousand stitches ; 
Mark, then, the moral of my song ; 
Oh, may your loves but prove as strong, 
And wear as well, and Jast as long, 

As these my shooting-breeches ! 


And when, to ease the load of life, 
Of private care, and public strife, 
My lot shall give to me a wife, 
I ask not rank or riches ; 
For worth like thine alone I pray, 
Temper like thine, serene and gay, 
And formed, like thine, to give away, 
Not wear herself, the breeches.” 


No man that has much in him 
can write to amuse himself in ever 
so easy a vein, without telling some- 
thing that will convey information a 
hundred years or so after. Take, 
for example, Cowper’s song on the 
History of a Walk in the Mud. 
What a picture it raises of the roads 
and paths of his day! Often it 
occurs to the reader to speculate on 
the use that is made of gardens in 
literature of a former date. How 
constantly Pepys, eg., “walks up 
and down,” in discussion! what 
provision was made for this exer- 
cise in all old gardens! A terrace, we 
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see, was no affair of mere state, it was 
a necessity of health; for if people 
walk for exercise in narrow bounds, 
it must be on a straight line, not one 
winding and turning. A country 
walk was an adventure for ladies in 
those days. Witness the immense 
preparations when the Duchess of 
Portland on first succeeding to 
Welbeck wished to walk to Cres- 
well Crag, two miles and a half 
from the great house. The ladies 
were accompanied by the steward 
to show them the way, and two 
poner to level all before them. 

aths were cut through thickets 
and brambles, and bridges made for 
swampy places, It was an expedi- 
tion to be proud of. Walking was’ 
necessary to Cowper, and a lady 
companion equally necessary ; hence 
the point he makes of having leave 
to walk in the Throckmortons’ 

ounds. It is really sad to read 
(February 1785), “ Of all the win- 
ters we have passed at Olney, this, 
the seventeenth, has confined us 
most. Thrice, and but thrice, since 
the middle of October, have we 
escaped into the fields for a little 
fresh air and a little change of mo- 
tion. The last time it was at some 
peril we did it, Mrs. Unwin having 
slipt into a ditch; and, though I 
performed the part of an active 
squire upon the occasion, escaped 
out of it upon her hands and knees.” 
The occasion of the following com- 
position was four years earlier, the 
Sister Anne addressed at the close 
being Lady Austen :— 


“THe DistREssED TRAVELLERS, OR 
LABOUR IN VAIN. 


An excellent new song, to a tune never 
sung before. 


1. 


* T sing of a journey to Clifton, 
We would have performed if we could, 
bg ens cart or — to ug - a 
‘oor and me through the mud. 
Slee sla slud, 
Stuck in the mud; 
O it is pretty to wade through a flood ! 
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2. 


So away we went, slipping and sliding, 

Hop, hop, &@ la mode de deux frogs. 
Tis near as walking as riding, 

When ladies are dress'd in their clogs. 

Wheels, no doubt, 
: Go briskly about. 
But they clatter and ‘rattle, and make 
such a rout ! 


3. 
She. 

Well! now I protest it is charming ; 
How finely the weather improves ! 
That cloud, though, is rather alarming ; 

How slowly and stately it moves ! 


He. 
Pshaw ! never mind ; 
Tis not in the wind; 
We are travelling south, and shal] leave 
it behind. 
4. 
She. 
I am glad we are come for an airing, 
For folks may be pounded and penn’d 


Until they grow rusty, not caring 
To stir half a mile to an end. 


He, 


The longer we stay 
The longer we may ; 
It’s a folly to think about weather or way. 


5. t 
She. 
But now I begin to be frighted. 
If I fall, what a way I should roll! 


I am glad that the bridge was indicted,— 
Stop! stop! I am sunk in a hole! 


He. 
Nay, never care! 
*Tis a common affair ; 
You'll not be the last that will set a foot 
there. 
6. 
She. 
Let me breathe now a little, and ponder 
On what it were better to do; 
That terrible lane I see yonder, 
I think we shall never get through ! 


He. 
So think I ; 


But, by the by, 
We never shall know if we never should 


try. 
¥. 
She. 
But, should we get there, how shall we 
get home ? 
What a terrible deal of bad road we have 


. I 1 *3: a 
Slipping and sliding; and if we should 
come 
To a difficult stile, I am ruin’d at last. 
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Oh, this lane; 
Now it is plain 
That struggling and striving is labour in 


vain. 
8. 
He. 
Stick fast there while I go and look. 
She. 
Don’t go away, for fear I should fall ! 
He, 


I have examined in every nook, 
And what you have here is a sample 
of all. 
Come, wheel round ; 
The dirt we have found 
Would be worth an estate, at a farthing a 
pound, 
9 


Now, aon Anne, the guitar you must 
take ; 
Set it, and sing it, and make it a song. 
I have varied the verse for variety’s sake, 
And cut it off short, because it was long. 
"Tis hobbling and lame, 
Which critics won’t blame, 
For the sense and the sound, they say, 
should be the same.” 


Southey calls this one of the play- 
fullest and most characteristic of 
his pieces. We are glad to have a 
poet’s testimony to its merits. It 
is a remarkable example of Cowper’s 
special power of picturesquely re- 
producing a scene, incident, or situa- 
tion; and by touches minutely true, 
playing with the trivialities of life 
as an exercise of his apt and choice 
resources of language. The editors 
have probably thought the subject 
too trivial, for it has been “ over- 
looked” in every edition of his 
poems that we know of. There is 
a poem of Coleridge’s which comes 
under our class, having been clearly 
written with friends only in view; 
but as it is inserted in his works, 
we will only indicate it by a few 
lines. It is that Ode to the Rain, 
composed in bed on the morning 
appointed for the departure of a 
very worthy but notgvery pleasant 
visitor, whom it was feared the rain 
might detain :— 


‘¢ But only now, for this one day, 
Do go, dear Rain, do go away! 
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O Rain! with your dull twofold sound, 

The clash hard by, and the murmur all 
round ! 

You know, if you know aught, that we 

Both night and day but ill agree. 

For days, and months. and almost years 

Have limped on through this vale of 
tears, 

Since body of mine and rainy weather 

Have lived on easy terms together. 

Yet if, as soon as it is light, 

© Rain! you will but take your flight, 

Though you should come again to-morrow, 

And bring with you both pain and sorrow ; 

Though stomach should sicken and knees 
should swell, 

I'll nothing speak of you but well. 

But only now, for this one day, 

Do go, dear Rain, do go away !” 


Of all the intellectual gifts be- 
stowed on man, the most intoxicat- 
ing is readiness — the power of 
calling all the resources of the mind 
into simultaneous action at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Nothing strikes the 
unready as so miraculous as this 
promptitude in others; nothing im- 
presses him with so dull and envious 
a sense of contrast in his own per- 
son. To want readiness is to be 
laid on the shelf, to creep where 
others fly, to fall into permanent 
discouragement. To be ready is to 
have the mind’s intellectual property 
put out at fifty or a hundred per 
cent; to be unready at the moment 
of trial, is to be dimly conscious of 
faculties tied up somewhere in a 
napkin. What an engine—we are 
speaking of “ the commerce of man- 
kind ”—is a memory ready with its 
stores at the first question, words 
that come at your call, thoughts 
that follow in unbroken sequence, 
reason quick atretort! The thoughts 
we may feel not above our level ; 
the words we could arrange in as 
harmonious order ; the memory, only 
give it time, does not fail us; the 
repartee is all the occasion called 
for, if only it gd not suggested it- 
self too late, thus changing its na- 
ture from a triumph into a regret. 
It is such comparisons, the painful 
recollection of panic and disaster, 
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the speech that would not be spoken, 
the reply that dissolved into inco- 
herence, the action that belied our 
intention, or, it may be, experience 
in a humbler field, that gives to 
readiness such a charm and value. 
The ready man does seem such a 
very clever fellow. The poet’s readi- 
ness does not avail him for such 
practical uses, and does not contri- 
bute to his fame or success at all in 
the same degree. It is the result 
—the thought, the wit, the sense 
—not the speed of performance, 
which determines the worth of his 
efforts. But we delight in an ex- 
tempore effusion because of the pres- 
tige of readiness called into play 
in busy life; at least this adds to 
the pleasure. The poet’s _ best 
verses are the greatest, least imit- 
able, wonder oe him; but we 
are apt to be most surprised when 
he shows his powers under imme- 
diate command: and good lines, 
struck off ata heat, do give us a 
vivid insight into the vivacity and 
energy of the poetical temperament, 
prompt in its action, ready ata call, 
and gaily willing to display its me- 
chanical facilities. There is a speci- 
men of Dryden’s fluency in extem- 
pore verse, communicated and au- 
thenticated by Malone, which shows 
that foresight and composite action 
which a strong imagination seems 
to possess, uttering what it has 
prepared, and composing what is to 
follow, at one and the same time— 
a habit or faculty observed in Sir 
Walter Scott by his amanuenses. 
This double action must belong to 
all rapid complex expression; but 
the difficulty is enhanced and the 
feat magnified in proportion when 
rhythm and rhyme are added to the 
other requirements. 


“Conversation one day after dinner 
at Mrs. Creed’s running upon the 
origin of names, Mr. Dryden bowed 
to the good old lady and spoke ex- 
tempore the following verses :— 
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“So much religion in your name doth 
dwell, 

Your soul must needs with piety excel ; 

Thus names, like [well-wrought] pictures 
drawn of old, 

Their Wc seed natures and their story 
told. 

Your name but half expresses, for in you 

Belief and justice do together go. 

My prayers shall be, while this short life 
éndures, 

These may go hand in hand with you and 


yours ; 

Till faith hereafter is in vision drown’d, 

And practice is with endless 
crown’d.” 


glory 


Dr. Johnson, readiness itself in 
his conversation, has left some re- 
markable examples of the extem- 
porising power. Mrs. Thrale relates 
that she went into his room at 
Streatham on her birthday and com- 
plained, ‘‘ Nobody sends me verses 
now, because I am five-and-thirty 
years old; and Stella was fed with 
them till forty-six, I remember.” 
“My having just recovered from ill- 
ness will account for the manner in 
which he burst out suddenly ; for so 
he did without the least previous 
hesitation whatsoever, and without 
having entertained the smallest in- 
tention towards it half a minute 
before :— 


“ Oft in danger, yet alive, 
We are come to thirty-five ; 
Long may better years arrive, 
Better years than thirty-five. 
Could philosophers contrive, 
Life to stop at thirty-five. 
Time his hours should never drive 
O’er the bounds of thirty-five. 
High to soar, and deep to dive, 
Nature gives at thirty-five. 
Ladies, stock and tend your hive, 
Trifle not at thirty-five ; 
For howe’er we boast and thrive, 
Life declines from. thirty-five, 
He that ever hopes to thrive 
Must begin by thirty-five : 
And all who wisely wish to wive, 
Must look on Thrale at thirty-five.” 


‘‘ And now,” said he, as I was writ- 
ing them down, “you may see what it 
is to come for poetry to a dictionary- 
maker; you may observe that the 
rhymes run in alphabetical order ex- 
actly,—and so they do.” 
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His extempore parodies are by no 
means feats like this, which is real- 
ly a bundle of valuable maxims; 
but how easily flow the lines to 
Miss Reynolds, in imitation of the 
‘Penny Ballads,’ and how well the 
rhythm is caught !— 


“I therefore pray thee, Renny dear, 
That thou wilt give to me, 
With cream and suger softened well, 
Another dish of tea. 


Nor fear that I, my gentle maid, 
Shall long detain the cup, 

When once unto the bottom I 
Have drunk the liquor up. 


Yet hear, alas! this mournful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown, 

Thou canst not make the tea so fast, 
As I can drink it down.” 


Swift had an “odd humour” of 
extemporising rhymed proverbs, 
which he brought out with such 
apt readiness as to puzzle collectors 
of old saws. Thus, a friend show- 
ing off his garden to a party of 
visitors without inviting them to 
eat any of the fine fruit before 
them, Swift observed, “It was a 
saying of my dear grandmother’s— 

* Always pull a peach, 

When it is within your reach,” 


and helped himself accordingly, an 
example which, under such revered 
sanction, the rest of the party were 
not slow to follow. 

The value of all specimens lies a 
good deal in the assurance of their 
authenticity as unprepared efforts, 
sudden plays of humour or ingenu- 
ity. The following professes also 
to be extempore; but there must 
have been finishing touches,— it 
surely passes human power to have 
been hit off in one sustained un- 
broken flow. That it answers our 
leading requirement as poet’s play 
work, there can be no doubt. 
Whitbread, it seem& had perpetrat- 
ed the unpardonable sin against 
taste and parliamentary usage, of 
introducing personal and family 
matters into his speech on a great 
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public occasion, at a time when 
party feeling against Lord Melville 
was carried to a point of savage 
virulence. It is no wonder his 
witty friend was inspired by such 
an opportunity for firing a shot in 
return. 


‘* FRAGMENT OF AN ORATION. 


«Part of Mr. Whitbread’s speech on 
the trial of Lord Melville, 1805, 
put into verse by Mr. Canning at 
the time it was delivered. 


“I’m like Archimedes for science and skill ; 

I'm like a young prince going straight up a 
hill ; 

I'm like (with respect to the fair be it 


sai 

I'm like a oung lady just bringing to bed. 

If you ask why the Ilth of June I re- 
member 

Much better than April, or May, or Nov- 
ember, 

On that day, my Lords, with truth I assure 


ye, 

My sainted"progenitor set up his brewery ; 

On po day in the morn he began brewing 
eer 5 

On that day too commenced his connubial 
career ; 

On = day he received and he issued his 
ills ; 

On that day he cleared out all his cash in his 
tills ; 

On that day he died, having finished his sum- 


ming, 

And the angels all cried, ‘There’s old Whit- 
bread a-coming !’ 

So “7 day I still hail with a smile and a 
sigh, 

For his beer with an E, and his bier with 


anI; 

And still on that day in the hottest of 
weather, 

The whole Whitbread family dine alto- 
gether. 

So long as the beams of this house shall sup- 


port 
The roof which o'ershades this respectable 


court, 

Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the 
Hindoos ; 

So long as that sun shall ‘shine in at those 
windows, 

My name shall shine bright as my ancestor’s 
shines ; 

Mine recorded in journals, his blazoned on 
signs.” 


Our examples have been uniform- 
ly taken from biographers’ collections 
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of letters and private recollections. 
In only one case have we referred to 
the poet’s “ poems’’ for the speci- 
men in point ; though our extract 
may, in one or two instances, have 
been removed from its original stand- 
ing to a niche in what are emphati- 
cally called an author’s works, 

It is obvious, on this and other 
grounds, that our poets at play can 
include no living brother within 
their circle. Poets must first be 
known and valued by their works, 
They must have done great things 
before we care for trifles from their 
hands. But this knowledge once 
acquired, and an estimate formed, a 
further intimacy may be promoted 
by some acquaintance with perform- 
ances which do not rank among their 
works, It would be very unjust to 
measure them by such specimens as 
we have strung together ; but having 
established their reputation with us, 
trivialities, like many of these, if 
they do not contribute to their fame, 
yet suggest versatility, amd in most 
cases add an engaging touch of 
homely nature to a great name. 
They are all examples, as we began 
by saying, of that essential element 
of the poet’s nature when in work- 
ing effective order—exceptional life 
and spirits. Nobody writes verse for 
his own pleasure, or even relief, 
without the barometer of his spirits 
being on the rise. They are tokens 
of that abiding youthfulness which 
never leaves him while he can write 
a living line. The poet, we need 
not say, is for ever sighing over the 
youth that is past and gone, not tak- 
ing note of the youth that remains 
to him, altogether independent of 

ears. But, in fact, he is a boy 
all his life, capable of finding amuse- 
ment in matters which the plodding 
man of the world considers puerile, 
and so conferring on his readers and 
lovers some share of his own spring, 
some taste of the freshness whic 
helps to keep the world alive 
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Vistrors to the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion were grievously disappointed 
at one part of the promised show. 
They had been told that all the 
nations and peoples of the remote 
orient would come crowding in the 
wake of their miscellaneous exhi- 
bits to the palace of industry on the 
semi-oriental Danube. They came 
in faith and hope, to see few signs 
of anything of the kind. There 
were no flowing draperies in silk or 
flowered calico, no jewelled turbans 
or high-crowned caps of fur. If 
there were any Pagan visitors from 
the Tartar steppes, they were so 
completely disguised en Chrétien 
that’ there was no detecting them. 
If there were gentlemen from the 
Caucasus or the Persian frontier, 
they had dismantled themselves of 
their ambulant armories, and left 
their cartridge-quilted vests at home. 
The Anglicised Hindoo was conspi- 
cuous by his absence. We believe 
there was but a single Chinaman, 
and he was on duty in the depart- 
ment of the Flowery Land; nay, 
even the Osmanli from the neigh- 
bouring Bosphorus had not been 
stirred sufficiently from his habit- 
ual apathy to trouble himself to 
undertake the easy voyage by rail 
and steamboat. Zn revanche, there 
was one strange type of nationality 
you met at every turn—small, 
slight-made men, with olive com- 
plexions and black twinkling eyes 
slit almond-fashion, But on their 
way to Vienna they had probably 
passed by Paris, and were dressed 
in such garments as are to be pro- 
cured at the Belle Jardiniére or the 
Bon Diable, with tall chimney-pot 
hats that came well down upon 
their foreheads. They had taken 
wonderfully kindly to these new 
clothes of theirs, and yet there was 
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something about them that told 
you they were masquerading clever- 
ly. On the first glance you were 
conscious of an impression you had 
seen them somewhere before, and 
then it gradually dawned on you 
that it was on porcelain vases’ and 
lacquered cabinets you had met 
them. For these were the Japanese, 
the sprightly children of “the Land 
of the Rising Sun ;” and it was not 
only in the ease with which they 
had slipped into their European 
clothes that they showed their 
happy faculties of adaptation. They 
were little versed as yet in foreign 
tongues: they knew next to no- 
thing of German gutturals. But 
there they were, working their way 
about everywhere, giving the freest 
play to their inquiring minds, and 
dispensing for the most part with 
interpreter or cicerone. They 
hopped on behind the crowded 
tramway cars with an utter absence 
of the dignity we regard as the 
birthright of oriental blood; they 
submitted to be jostled and trodden 
upon with as little sign of temper 
or prejudice as the good-humoured 
Viennese themselves ; they bartered 
their base Austrian coin for conduc- 
tors’ tickets as if they had been 
accustomed to street railways from 
their boyhood. You saw them 
everywhere,, because they had been 
sent so far upon their travels at the 
Government expense, to act on the 
‘maxim of the sage Bacon. Travel 
with them was indeed a part of 
education, and they were studying 
men as much as things. The 
shrewd interest shown in their sharp 
eyes seemed never to flag for a mo- 
ment; the flesh might sometimes 
be weary, but the spirit was always 
willing. If they had shipped any 
prejudices with them in Japan, they 
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had thrown them overboard on the 
outward voyage. High-caste Hin- 
doos, even if they had consented to 
come across the “black water,” 
would have thought themselves 
contaminated had they been brought 
in contact with unbelievers at their 
meals, The Chinaman would have 
showed himself all abroad had he 
not been permitted to bring his 
chopsticks into society. But these 
Japanese gentlemen frequented the 
French restaurants, and gulped 
down Dreher’s beer in the Austrian 
“ breweries ” like all the rest of the 
world; they handled our knives 
and forks as if they had been to the 
fashion born, and, in short, behaved 
themselves in every respect like 
easy and liberal men of the world. 
To those who remarked the ease 
and aplomb of their bearing, it 
seemed scarcely credible that they 
came from a country that had main- 
tained itself in the most churlish 
isolation until within the last twenty 
years: a country so jealously self- 
contained that until the other day 
permission to leave it would have 
been denied to its highest digni- 
taries, We know how an English- 
man looks when he sets his foot for* 
the first time in a strange city—half 
shy, half suspicious, moving about 
in a chilling atmosphere of repul- 
sion which numbs his good-fellow- 
ship and faculties, and obscures his 
vision. Frenchmen may be more 
versatile and impressionable, yet 
fugitive impressions disappear from 
their casing of vain self-complacency, 
like breath from a plating of polish- 
ed steel. These Japanese rubbed 
their eyes when they woke up ina 
new world of wonders, and there 
they were, wide awake at once. 
Their lively brains must have been 
ina perpetual whirl of excitement, 
but surprises stimulated instead of 
stunning them. They came to 
Europe eager to learn, and from 
the first day of their landing they 
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began to do like the Europeans. 
The imitation of externals came 
naturally to them: they were quick 
at catching up the manners and 
customs of the people who jostled 
them. They acted like a shrewd 
man who finds himself in more 
refined society than he has been 
used to, and is not sure of the ways 
of his company. They observed 
and copied with smiling self-confi- 
dence and an off-hand assumption of 
original action. They’ were learn- 
ing from everything around them 
without an appearance of effort ; and 
under their insouciant exterior, the 
were remodelling their minds with 
marvellous rapidity. Whetherminds 
so mobile, and made of material so 
plastic, are ‘the best materials for 
forming a great nation and found- 
ing a stable power, is another ques- 
tion. It is at least certain that these 
Japanese were the genuine repre- 
sentatives of that spirit of progress 
or innovation which is hurrying 
the ancient empire of the Mikados 
towards a future that no one can 
foretell. 

Had the Japanese been a nation 
of quick and docile barbarians, we 
could better understand all that has 
passed among them of late years. 
But until Americans and Europeans 
bombarded them into the brother- 
hood of nations, they had been con- 
servative to bigotry, and with no 
little reason. The past they are now 
impatient to break with was one of 
which any untravelled people might 
well be proud; and ‘it was odd 
enough that, at the moment when 
they were flocking to Vienna, they 
were playing a game of cross pur- 
poses with the most advanced na- 
tions of the Western world, While 
they were doing their best to dena- 
tionalise themSelves with astound- 
ing success, we Europeans were ser- 
vilely copying their arts, and hum- 
bly confessing that our attempts at 
imitation were failures. Wherever 
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you moved about among the orna- 
mental works of the Exhibition— 
especially among the ceramics, the 
wood-carving, and the precious 
metals—you saw Japanese ideas in 
the ascendant. If there were extra- 
ordinary grace in an outline, or 
wonderful delicacy in a fabric, you 
might be pretty sure it was borrow- 
. ed from the Japanese. Although 
there are follies in fashions, and our 
connoisseurs have launched into 
many an absurd extravagance since 
Dutch monsters fetched fabulous 
— in the early days of the 

anoverian dynasty, there could 
be no mistake about the esthetic 
purity of this fashion, In the court 
of the Japanese you could judge for 
yourself of the admirable superiority 
of their models. You crossed the 
threshold to find yourself in an ar- 
tisti¢é fairyland, where fancy might 
be said to have run the wildest riot, 
had it not been subordinated so 
invariably to the sense of the beau- 
tiful. There was much that was 
grotesque, for rich drollery and 
quaint humour abounded. There 
was a great deal of ingeniously im- 
agined deformity: but in the gro- 
tesqueness there was never anything 
to scandalise, and often the de- 
formity had its positive fascination. 
Everywhere the perfect elaboration 
of the patient execution did ample 
justice to the vigorous originality 
of the design. The monsters, ma- 
rine and terrestrial, exquisitely 
moulded in brass or bronze, were 
instinct with life; while, fabu- 
lous or not, they impressed you 
with a conviction of the general 
correctness of their anatomy. The 
snakes and lizards coiling them- 
selves on the covers of vases, 
or twining themselves into han- 
dies or hinges, looked liked nature 
itself in all their fantastic contor- 
tions. There was a world of expres- 
sion in the eyes of the clephants 
and the sagacious curl of the ani- 
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mals’ trunks. As for the fabrics of 
the famous pottery-ware, the colour- 
ing of the painted flowers and the 
tints of the plumage of the birds, 
they were the envy and despair of 
Staffordshire potteries and Parisian 
artists. With all their taste, ap- 
pliances, and experience, neither 
Deck in France nor Mr, Binns in 
England could surpass, or even equal, 
the delicate ivory of the Sutsuma- 
ware, with its waving lines, or the 
red and grey of the exquisite Kago. 
No European fingers had the nicety 
to manipulate those minute plaques 
of gold that were wrought into 
those wondrous designs on the ex- 
quisitely-finished cabinets; while 
the repousée-work on vases, cas- 
kets, and incense-burners was in- 
imitable in its delicacy. Painting, 
no doubt, was in its infancy with 
them. They had crude noticns of 
perspective; they had not gone on 
educating themselves through suc- 
cessive centuries to develop schools 
and styles; nor did they show any 
of the highly-varnished canvasses 
we hang on the walls of academies 
and salons, With them the painter 
was rather in the pay of the uphol- 
sterer and house-decorator, They 
dashed in a pattern in ontline on 
screens and hangings, with men 
and heads, birds and fishes, fruits 
and flowers. But in the measure 
and within the scope of their de- 
sigus, they showed something more 
like genius than talent. There were 
flights of water-fowl streaming 
through the air, there were fishes 
cleaving the water. There was but 
a line, a dot, or a shadow here and 
there to convey the idea of water or 
the atmosphere. It eluded your 
critical sagacity altogether to dis- 
cover how the artist had conveyed 
so easily the idea of motion, light- 
ness, and buoyancy; but there 
could be no mistake about the vivid 
reality of your impressions. And 
yet the collection that excited the 
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admiration of connoisseurs only in- 
dicated faintly the extent and value 
of the art-treasures of the Japanese 
empire; forthe rage for Japanese 
art has prevailed among us for a good 
many years, and dealers and brokers 
have picked up most that was for 
sale, and transferred it before now 
to wealthy amateurs, It is true 
that the Government, when it de- 
cided on exhibiting, advertised for 
industrial objects, to be produced 
regardless of cost. But the Mikado 


-and the great nobles were not likely 


to strip their palaces and risk their 
most treasured objecis on a peri- 
lous sea-voyage, even in order that 
they might raise the reputation 
of their country in the opinion of 
remote barbarians. Such as the 
exhibition was, however, it showed 
you sufficient to indicate the exist- 
ence of an old civilisation of a very 
high character ; for when a country 
has made such advances in the arts, 
it implies a strong social organisa- 
tion, refined tastes, and the leisure 
and security to indulge them, An- 
arcby and irresponsible despotism 
arbitrarily exercised, are altogether 
incompatible with the calm thought 
and patient labour that for many 
centuries had been working those 
precious materials into those costly 
heirlooms. There had been wars 
and troubles in Japan, no doubt,— 
indeed the Japanese have been a 
military nation par excellence ; and 
the sword was the most honoured of 
all the professions, for the military 
caste took rank after the nobles. 
But the manner of conducting wars 
and feuds may be a proof the more 
of the progress and spirit of a nation ; 
and these ancient vases and cabinets 
must either have been saved by 
sound engineering from ‘siege and 
storm, or been spared by the vic- 
tors in a spirit of appreciation, or 
else by capitulations honourably 
observed. 

The Japanese have notoriously 


been a nation of warriors, and that 
in all probability was the reason 
why the exhibition was so surpris- 
ingly pacific in its character. ‘They 
have just been fighting out their 
revolution in a sharp series of civil 
wars; ‘throwing aside the weapons 
that served their fathers and used 
to satisfy themselves, and snatching 
eagerly at those that were offered 
them by European traders, Of late 
years it was European war.steam- 
ers and field-pieces, Sniders, En- 
fields, powder and cartridges, that 
figured most conspicuously among 
the imports at the treaty ports; but 
as yet they had scarcely found time 
to establish gun-factories for them- 
selves, and so they had nothing to 
exhibit among native productions 
by way of competing with Essen or 
Woolwich. Yet one warlike object 
they did exhibit, and a very signi- 
ficant one, for it was eloquent of the 
marvellous transitions they are pass- 
ing through, as well as of the extra- 
ordinary dangers which beset the 
foreigners whg have settled among 
them. The chain- armour of a 
Japanese foot-soldier, with the 
plumed morion to match, had slip- 
ped in somehow among the china 
and the cabinets. It embodied in 
itself many of the odd contrasts and 
inconsistencies which still strike 
the stranger in Japan, although 
they are fast disappearing before _ 
revolutionary legislation: it re- 
minded you of the recent vitality 
of that formidable, aggressive, and 
reactionary feudal system which 
consented of a sudden to its own 
happy despatch in the very flush of 
a crowning victory. It expressed 
the intense antagonism of the im- 
memorial institutions of Japan, to 
that trading spirit which has car- 
ried all before it, imbuing to all 
appearance in a few short years the 
natural leaders of the feudal aris- 
tocracy of the empire. It was elo- 
quent of the romantic side of the 
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Japanese life and manners, which 
in their very picturesqueness were 
a standing menace to strangers. It 
recalled the times—they are only 
of yesterday— when the streets, 
highroads, and houses of entertain- 
ment swarmed with the swordsmen 
retainers of the daimios; when 
these men, who, by training and 
tradition, were utterly reckless of 
life and consequences, regarded 
every foreigner they set eyes upon 
as the symbol of all that was most 
vile and objectionable; when the 
country was infested by bands of 
masterless men-at-arms, something 
of a cross between the knight-errant 
and the condottiero. Chain - ar- 
mour of this kind was going out 
of fashion with us when the 
Black Prince and his father won 
Crecy and Poitiers; morions of 


the sort have been out of date since 
the wars of the Long Parliament; 
but they were the uniform worn by 


the soldiers of Chosiu and Satsu- 
ma when they were settling their 
domestic differences ,the other day, 
within range or hearing of the rifled 
guns in our ironclads, The armour 
of yesterday is relegated to-day to 
museums, with all the antiquated 
institutions it symbolised; but the 
men who wore it can scarcely have 
changed their natures, or renounced 
the feelings inculcated as the reli- 
gion of their caste. 

Japan has always been enveloped 
in mystery, thanks to its jealous 
policy of exclusion; and now that 
its ports are thrown open to us, it 
is more of a mystery than ever. 
The story of our intercourse with it 
during the last quarter of a century 
has resembled in all respects a his- 
torical romance. It has abounded 
in sensations and startling surprises. 
It has been a succession of plots 
cleverly contrived to puzzle us, and 
of which we scarcely yet hold the 
clue. The grand dénouement is to 
come, and the best-informed obser- 
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vers are watching for it in hope- 
less mystification. As for exciting 
episodes, they are endless. Peace- 
ful diplomatists have been sitting 
and negotiating under keen-edged 
swords that have been literally sus- 
pended by threads. Merchants have 
been pushing their trade in the 
teeth of prejudices, and in defiance 
of threats,—buying and selling on 
the treacherous edge of an abyss. 
Now the country is apparently 
inundated with European ideas, 
and the loyal subjects of the gal- 
vanised Mikado are supposed to 
have renounced their most cherish- 
ed prejudices, and to have taken 
for their models foreigners and 
traders—the people they detested, 
following a calling they despised. 
But to measure the movement, and 
to estimate the dangers our country- 
men have so far tided over in com- 
parative safety, we must glance at 
what we know of the condition of 
the empire before the recent revolu- 
tion and fall of the Shogun. 

There are a good many excellent 
works on the subject—excellent, at 
least, according to their authors’ 
light at the time of writing; for 
we have gradually been fathoming 
the depths of our ignorance. But of 
the works that have been written, 
there is none, perhaps, that gives a 
more thorough insight into Japanese 
society than one of the lightest and 
least pretending—Mitford’s *Tales 
of Old Japan.’ One veracious 
native history like that of the 
“ Forty-seven Ronins” is worth any 
quantity of speculative commentary 
on passing events, hit off super- 
ficially from the European point of 
view. The features in the national 
character and institutions, brought 
out by Mitford in the boldest re- 
lief, are precisely those that would 
make the events that have been hap- 
pening lately under our eyes appear 
most improbable. We see a mar- 
tial spirit in the ascendant: every- 
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where: the soldier class ranking 
after the nobles; the agriculturist 
taking precedence over the ingeni- 
ous artisan ; and the trading counter- 
part of the foreign settlers occupying 
the lowest place of all. We see 
the central Government, with which 
foreigners would naturally treat, 
divided against itself; while power- 
ful feudatories, paying but an illu- 
sory allegiance to their liege lord, 
overshadowed the throne altogether, 
and carried the system of decentrali- 
sation to an extreme. We see the 
patriarchal principle almost more 
absolute than it ever was among 
ourselves in the Highlands of Scot- 
land; the system of clanship in the 
fullest force, with a self-sacrificing 
devotion on the part of the clans- 
men so sublime as sometimes to 
border on the ludicrous. The point 
of a tragic story often lies in the 
grim humour with which a vassal 
gravely insists on despatching him- 
self for a mere bagatelle—for no- 
where perhaps do men part more 
lightly with their lives than in 
Japan. Not only do the Japanese 
possess the passive indifference to 
death of the Chinaman, who will 
make a bargain for his life as for 
anything else that belongs to him; 
but they have the active and high- 
flown courage which inspired the 
fantastic chivalry of our middle 
ages, Setting their personal feel- 
ings out of the question altogether, 
the very idea that the foreigners 
were objects of detestation to their 
lords, with the knowledge that their 
being under the protection of the 
Government made it a somewhat 
dangerous matter to meddle with 
them, was quite sufficient to pro- 
voke the swaggering Samurais to 
undertake the adventure of cutting 
down individuals. No doubt assas- 
sination and attempts at assassi- 
nation occurred not unfrequently. 
The only marvel is, that massacres 
have not been universal, and that 
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either the legations or the mercantile 
communities have survived so far 
to see their perseverance rewarded, 
Take the tale of the “ Forty-seven 
Ronins” by way of illustrating 
our argument. The Ronins, who 
figure so conspicuously in Japanese 
legends, are, to borrow the old 
Scotch phrase, “ broken men”—li- 
terally “‘ wave men”—who, by some 
crime or accident, are masterless for 
the time being, and who have taken 
to living by sword and stirrup, in 
defiance of the law and at war with 
society. The famous Forty-seven 
were part of the following of a high 
dignitary of the Shogunate. Being 
thrown on the world’ by his un- 
timely and violent death, they ban- 
ded themselves together in secret 
to avenge him. Their unfortunate . 
master had been condemned to the 
hara-kiri—solemn suicide, with all 
the forms of state ceremony—for at- 
tempting to right a wrong of his own 
within the sacred precincts of the 
Shogun’s palace. They vowed to 
carry out the work that their master 
had been interrupted in; but his 
enemy and theirs was wary and 
vigilant, and formidably guarded in 
his fortified residence. In their 
loyalty they deliberately decided to 
sacrifice their own careers, their 
lives, their character, their happi- 
ness, and their tenderest affections. 
To disarm suspicion, their leader 
betakes himself to a life of low de- 
bauchery, haunts houses of ill-fame, 
and rolls about the public ways in a 
state of swinish intoxication. Nay, 
more, he quarrels with his dearly- 
loved wife when she remonstrates ; 
and to make sure that his part shall 
be played out to perfection, he does 
not take her into his confidence. 
On the contrary, he divorces her 
with abusive words, sending her 
away sorrowing, to the scandal of 
their grown-up family. So much for 
the preparation; and the circum- 
stances of the night attack, when it 
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comes off at last, are scarcely less 
significant of the national manners. 
The palace to be assailed is in the 
crowded metropolis of Yeddo; and 
the Forty-seven send round the 
quarter to warn its inhabitants not 
to be alarmed should they hear a dis- 
turbance. The formal announcement 
runs thus: “ We, the Ronins, who 
were formerly in the service of Asano 
Takumi no Kami, are this night 
about to break into the palace of 
Kotsuké no Suké, to avenge our lord. 
As we are neither night robbers nor 
ruffians, no hurt will be done to the 
neighbouring houses. We pray you 
to set your minds atrest.” Accord- 
ingly, not a soul stirs, although the 
desperate fight is maintained for 
hours, For the body-guards of Kéot- 
suké no Suké show themselves 
just as stanch as the Ronins, and, 
taken by surprise as they were, they 
fight it out till they fall to a man. 
The palace is carried, and its occu- 
paut ferreted out, hiding himself in 
rather ludicrous circumstances, Yet 
the chief of the Ronins, warm from 
the fray, in spite of his inveterate 
animosity and the contemptible 
appearance presented by his trem- 
bling victim, makes it a point of 
. honour to resume the calm dignity 
of a warrior’s training. He is 
exceptionally punctilious in observ- 
ing the forms of humble respect due 
to a superior. He briefly recalls the 
circumstances that have brought 
about the present catastrophe, apo- 
logising with much courtesy for the 
disagreeable necessity to which he 
and his companions have been 
driven, and respectfully prays the 
wounded nobleman to execute the 
“happy despatch,” volunteering 
himself for “the honour” of act- 
ing as second. Koéotsuké, however, 
won’t hear of this. He is one of 
those rare characters in Japanese 
legend or history—a coward who 
even shrinks from death when it is 
inevitable. So he figures passively 
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in place of actively, as principal in 
the drama that is hastily enacted, 
and the Ronins evacuate his palace, 
carrying off his head. It is their 
intention to offer it on.their mas- 
ter’s tomb. Although the city is all 
in excitement by this time, no one 
attempts to obstruct their retreat. It 
is understood that the head of their 
late master’s family has got his re- 
tainers all under arms, ready to 
come to their support if neces- 
sary. He will protect them from 
the populace, or the followers of 
other princes; he even offers them 
a banquet of honour; yet he will 
not interpose between them and the 
law. Their lives were devoted be- 
forehand, and they had counted the 
cost when they swore themselves 
to the desperate adventure. They 
feast themselves solemnly with 
“ gruel” and wine before complet- 
ing their pious work, by offering the 
head of his enemy to the manes of 
their master. Then they calmly 
await their fate in the sanctuary 
where they had taken refuge, al- 
though the country is before them, 
and they can fly if they please. 
The sentence comes at last in an 
order that the whole forty-seven 
shall perform hara-kiri. They have 
knowingly broken the law, and 
there is no remitting the penalty. 
But, although divided in their 
deaths, they are once more reas- 
sembled in an honoured sepulchre, 
around the master they loved so 
well; and from that day until now 
their memory has been reverenced, 
and they have been worshipped. — 
Now this is no picturesque le- 
gend of another and earlier state 
of society, like an exploit of Robin 
Hood or Rob Roy, or even of some 
highwayman on Bagshot Heath. 
Until the other year, if not to the 
present day, the unfaltering loyalty 
of the warlike Samurais to their 
feudal lords was similar in kind, 
if not in intensity, to that which 
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has’ immortalised the Forty-seven 
Ronins, Suicides on the point of 
honour were just as common lately 
as then, and were often committed 
with far less reason. Thus Mr. 
Mitford tells us how, so late as 
1868, a man had solemnly disem- 
bowelled himself among the graves 
of the Ronins, simply because he 
had been refused admission among 
the followers of the Prince of Cho- 
siu; and no one seemed to think the 
proceeding anything but natural. 
An individual act may be prompted 
by fanaticism orinsanity ; but there 
is no misinterpreting the annals of 
the recent wars. One of the most 
striking instances we can recall is 
furnished by the repeated revolts of 
that Prince of Chosiu, the warlike 
and turbulent diamio of Naguto. 
Chosiu took the field in 1864 with 
fifty thousand men; and of course, 
in any ordinary war, the men he 
nourished would naturally follow 
him. But he flew at high game, 
and actually assaulted the palace of 
the Mikado. Now the explanation 
of the late revolution offered by 
Iwakaura, the present premier, and 
other leading politicians, is, that it 
has its springs in the profound rev- 
erence of the nation for the person 
and office of the Mikado—a rever- 
ence which survived the usurpation 
of his authority by the Shoguns 
during a period of seven hundred 
vears, Yet Chosiu’s troops stood 
by him in his deed of sacrilege, and 
they fought gallantly, though the 
assault failed. The Shogun and the 
daimios in alliance with him turned 
out, and came to the rescue, Chosiu 
had to succumb to the forces of the 
League; he and his son shaved 
their heads and retired from public 
life to sanctuary in a temple, just as 
the beaten monarchs of early Chris- 
tian monarchies were sometimes per- 
mitted to withdraw into convents. 
His contrition and submission were 
both feigned ; but, to give a lively 
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colour to them, and to carry off his 
part successfully, he informed his 
great officers who had headed his 
troops that it was his pleasure they 
should perform hara-kiri. Then he 
duly transmitted the heads of these 
stanch friends of his to the Shogun 
by way of vouchers. A more cruel, 
cowardly, and treacherous proceed- 
ing—one better fitted to alienate the 
affections of the most loyal subjects— 
it is difficult to conceive. Yetin the 
following year, when he was again 
in the field, his men followed him 
as loyally as ever, although the 
military odds were all against him, 
and although, in the disturbed state 
of the country, they could have de- 
serted him with absolute impunity. 

But in truth, not only was there 
blind devotion among the men-at- 
arms to their immediate chiefs, but 
a most deferential submission among 
all classes to those above them. 
First came the nobles, then the 
soldiers, then the agriculturists, 
artisans, traders, The men who 
tilled the ground held high honour 
comparatively in the social hierarchy ; 
but they submitted in resigned ac- 
quiescence to the imposts of their 
landlords, until sometimes when their 
burdens became at last absolutely in- 
tolerable. To venture on remon- 
strance or appeal needed heroism 
almost as self-sacrificing as that 
which animated the Ronins; and 
next to the tale of the Forty-seven, 
the story in Mitford which is most 
characteristic is that of the ghost of 
Sukura. iy wi is head-man of a 
village in a district which is being 
ground to the dust by exactions. 
The miserable inhabitants take heart 
of grace and petition their lord, who 
is an absentee proprietor residing in 
Yeddo, They take nothing by their 
petition but a warning not to do 
it again. Driven to desperation, 
Ségord, knowing full well what he 
has to expect in any case, resolves 
on appeal to the Shogun, stops him 
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as Richic -Moniplies stopped King 
James, and thrusts a petition into 
his litter. The “ siffication ath 
favourably received, the truth of 
its contents being admitted on in- 
quiry—things must have come to a 
melancholy pass with the villagers 
before such an act of insubordina- 
tion was approved—and the lord is 
commanded to do justice. He dare 
not disobey the Shogun, but Sdgord 
is his, to deal with as he pleases; 
nor does the Shogun, in the full 
plenitude of his power, feel it his 
province to interpose for the unlucky 
villager’s protection. Sdgord is 
condemned to crucifixion, with his 
wife and family. The population 
of the district he has saved are full 
of sympathy, although not greatly 
surprised. Sdgord is a lost man, 
they see ; indeed, his life is forfeited 
by custom, if not by law. But they 
make an effort to save his wife and 
children, and nothing can be more 
thoroughly Japanese than the quaint 
wording of their petition. “ With 
deep fear we humbly venture”— 
“With reverence and joy we grate- 
fully acknowledge the favour,” 
squeezed out of this vindictive lord 
—“ With fear and trembling we re- 
cognise the justice of Sdgord’s sen- 
tence.” Sdgord has been “guilty 
of a heinous crime.” “In his case 
we reverently admit there can be no 
reprieve.” 

In fact, when we established re- 
lations with Japan, it was a federa- 
tion of feudal despotisms, admin- 
istered more or less benevolently 
according to the individual disposi- 
tions of the daimios, and all nomi- 
nally subjected to the Shogun, who 
was despotic within his own terri- 
tories, and so far as his power ex- 
tended beyond them. The great 
daimivs resided for a good part of 
the year in Yeddo, the Shogun’s 
capital, in vast. palaces that covered 
whole quarters. The barracks of 
potentates like Satsuma or Chosiu 
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had accommodation for 10,000 or 
15,000 men, and were often over- 
flowing. And these formidable body- 
guards were not regularly drilled 
and disciplined troops. They were 
reckless swashbucklers, idle and 
penniless, for their bread literally de- 
pended on their masters, and they 
subsisted on the daily rations of 
rice by which their masters mea- 
sured their incomes. We have seen 
how lightly life is held by all 
classes; and these men were trained 
from their boyhood to show con- 
tempt for death, Not aman of the 
gentlemen among them but had 
been regularly instructed in the 
ceremonial of the hara-kiri, with 
the view of dying with dignity and 
credit should he ever be con- 
demned to solemn suicide. The 
Japanese youths were taught to die 
as boys with us are taught to dance. 
Not aman among them but would 
have thought himself honoured at 
being singled out to commit an 
assassination on his prince’s behalf, 
and who would not have felt his 
mission the more flattering had he 
been commanded to make himself 
a scapegoat, and keep his prince’s 
counsel. They were far quicker to 
take murderous hints than the dul- 
ler brains of the Barons to whom 
Henry spoke so plainly, when he 
longed to be rid of the overbearing 
Beckett. Without hints of any 
sort they understood the spirit of 
their masters’ minds, and knew 
they could rely upon the protection 
of their clansmen should they come 
home red-handed after cutting down 
a foreigner. Even when they went 
abroad with no particular design— 
when they were swaggering about in 
the tea-houses with those naked 
blades of theirs, the keener of 
which are warranted to cut through 
three corpses at a blow—the temp- 
tation to have a slash at a passing 
foreigner must often have been al- 
most irresistible. As we remarked 
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before, the wonder is, not that for- 
eigners were occasoinally slaughtered, 
but that a single individual of them 
was suffered to exist. When a crime 
was committed, and the Shogun de- 
clared, in answer to remonstrances, 
that his justice was baffled, it is 
more than likely that he generally 
spoke the truth. It might have 
puzzled a daimio to detect a culprit 
among the crowd of his followers, 
although, no doubt, had he de- 
clared that a scapegoat was wanted, 
there would have been keen com- 
petition for the honourable service. 

Such were the daimios and their 
retainers when the American and 
European war squadrons were pre- 
vailing on the Shogun to give us 
access to the country. So Jong as the 
daimios were courteous to the Sho- 
gun, and spoke reverentially of the 
Mikado, they had pretty much carte 
blanche to do as they pleased even 
in Yeddo. In their own dominions 
they were absolute. They were 
very bigoted ; the chief of them 
were very rich ; they had good rea- 
son to be satisfied with the island- 
empire they had locked themselves 
up in; they dreaded change ; they 
detested foreigners, and especially 
despised them in their capacity of 
traders, the capacity in which the 
strangers claimed admission to Ja- 
pan. They had formed their idea of 
Europeans, Christians, and traders, 
from the Dutch they penned up in 
Nagasaki harbour,—for their inter- 
course with the Portuguese was an 
old story. The abject submission 
of these Dutch strangers must have 
confirmed the Japanese in their con- 
tempt for the trading classes. For 
the sake of profit, the Dutch had 
consented to all manner of inflic- 
tions and restrictions; and it had 
been the consistent policy of the 
authorities to degrade them in the 
eyes of the people. They were shut 
up in an artificial island; they had 
to send a solemn deputation annu- 


ally to play the mountebanks in the 
presence of the Mikado by way of 
court ceremony ; they were said to 
have renounced their religion by 
trampling on the symbol of their 
salvation, although that may have 
been calumny, So when Commo- 
dore Perry sailed his squadron into 
Yeddo Bay in the summer of 1853, 
the Japanese no doubt believed that 
he brought a fresh batch of humble 
petitioners for toleration. They 
were quickly undeceived, and the 
American took a bold line from the 
first. He spoke as equal to equal, 
with an insinuation of unknown re- 
sources in reserve that was calcu- 
lated to impress an intelligent peo- 
ple. Onshore he could have done 
nothing, and the followers of a 
daimio of the third class might have 
disposed of the party of marines.he 
might have landed. But then, on 
the other hand, he was invulnerable 
at sea. There his squadrons were 
floating in the hitherto inviolate 
waters of the Empire, flaunting 
their. dragon pendants with the 
stripes and stars, and resolutely de- 
clining to be put off with speeches, 
either soft or imperious, He was 
mistaken, like the rest of the world, 
as to who was the Jegal sovereign ; 
but he was aware that the Shogun 
was actual ruler, and he declined to 
enter into negotiations with anybody 
but officials of the highest rank. 
There he was, and there he seemed 
likely to stay. For the Japanese 
had no navy in their archipelago, 
although the light coasting vessels 
that scouted about their enemy’s 
ships were models of grace and skil- 
ful construction in their way. 

We have no intention of even 
sketching in outline the history of 
negotiations since the Americans 
first broke ground in their straight- 
forward fashion. We will only re- 
peat that they went the right way 
to work with their practical saga- 
city ; and very soon—such was the 
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force of their example—the Dutch 
actually got up from their knees, 
and provoked a snub by their sud- 
den change of demeanour. In the 
earliest days of foreign interposi- 
tion, we think we can comprehend 
the progress of thought and the 
shifting’ relations of parties in the 
empire. The Mikado had nothing 
to say in the matter, and probably 
neither he nor his Court nobles felt 
any great interest in it. The Sho- 
guns had administered the realm 
for centuries, and it was the pro- 
vince of the Shoguns to deal with 
those importunate barbarians. The 
daimios were disgusted with the 
overweening pretensions of the new 
arrivals ; they detested them hearti- 
ly, with the strange forms of civili- 
sation they had imported, and they 
resented the Shogun not having 
got rid of them at once.’ As for 
the Shogun, he was very sensible of 
the increasing pressure he was being 
subjected to. Sharp and intelligent 
like all his countrymen, he made it 
his business to find out what forces 
those intrusive foreigners could dis- 
pose of, aud to discover whether 
they were in a position to make 
good their promises. For while 
they hinted that he must be co- 
erced in case of recalcitrancy, they 
were very eloquent as to all he 
would gain were he only to give in 
to them with a good grace. At 
first, unquestionably, it was his pur- 
pose to get credit with his coun- 
trymen by throwing dust in the 
strangers’ eyes, for his position was 
excessively delicate and dangerous, 
as events have proved. As the 
strangers would not be blinded, he 
had to choose the lesser of two 
evils : he went in for the speculative 
alternative of obtaining for himself 
and his country great gains by means 
of trade, at the risk of provoking 
unpopularity and strong animosi- 
We talk of the Shogun, for 
such seems to have been the suc- 
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cessive policy of the men who filled 
the office while foreigners had any- 
thing to do with them. But in 
those few years the Shoguns changed 
fast. An acting regent was assassi- 
nated in broad day close to the very 
gates of his palace ; while one, if not 
two others, died under strong sus- 
picion of poison. But in reality it 
was the last of the Shoguns—the 
instigator of that audacious assassi- 
nation of the regent—who volun- 
tarily embodied in his conduct the 
policy that had been forced on his 
predecessors by the very decided 
line he adopted. He hurried matters 
to the crisis that crushed the Sho- 
gunate. 

Yoshi Hisha, a prince of the fam- 
ily of Mito, began to be so firmly 
persuaded of the profits of this for- 
eign connection, that he fell under 
the suspicion of desiring to mono- 
polise them for his own advan- 
tage. Seventeen years had elapsed 
since Commodore Perry’s arrival in 
Japanese waters, and the daimios 
all-the time had been in process of 
conversion to European ideas, Sat- 
suma had keen bombarded in his 
capital of Kagosima. A descent 
had been made on Chosiu’s territor- 
ies, in retaliation for his firing upon 
passing shipping ; his batteries had 
been spiked in the straits of Naga- 
saki, and the obstructions cleared 
away that he had laid down in their 
intricate channel. The daimios had 
learned the value of European 
weapons, and the comparative 
worthlessness of their own. They 
had begun to buy armour-plated 
steamers and rifled guns ; but each 
was nervously apprehensive that 
his neighbour might get the start 
of him. What chance had a body 
of irregular swordsmen clothed in 
chain-armour, with regularly-drilled 
battalions armed with breech-loaders ¢ 
And there was the Shogun at head- 
quarters treating directly with the 
foreigners ; increasing a strength they 
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were already jealous of, and which 
had no superstitious sanction, like 
that of the Mikados. He made 
concession of treaty ports after a 
great show of resistance, and all of 
them were in territories that were 
under his personal control. The 
eighteen great feudatories could only 
conduct their transactions with the 
strangers through the intermediacy 
of the Shogun’s officers ; the Prince 
of Satsuma being perhaps an ex- 
ception, for he always kept himself 
on a somewhat exceptional footing. 
At first these feudatories had been 
as bitterly opposed to new-fangled 
innovations as our English squires 
when their properties were threat- 
ened by the railway companies, 
Now, like the Englishmen, when 
they saw that money was being 
lavished all around them, they re- 
cognised their mistake, and tried to 
retrieve it. They were eager for 
opening treaty ports of their own ; 
and the Shogun, who saw that dis- 
content was rife, and war imminent 
in any case, was more resolved than 
ever not to concede these, Were 
the war to break out, arms might 
counterbalance numbers, and he had 
no idea of renouncing what advan- 
tage he possessed in the way of 
obtaining superior equipments. Al- 
ready it appeared that the warlike 
prince of Nagato had managed to 
get the start of him in that respect, 
probably in great measure by wa 
of contraband trade, if trade may be 
called contraband when the rebel- 
lious potentate was strong enough 
and bold enough to carry it on in 
defiance of his superior. 

While the Shogunate was being 
threatened by this formidable coali- 
tion, it occurred to both parties to 
turn to the Mikado. In the seven 
hundred years of the Shogunate it 
had been the interest and policy of 
the reigning Shogun to ignore the 
empereur fainéant of Kioto; and 
this policy of neglect had succeeded 
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so well that the daimios had come to 
regard the Mikado as a phantom. 
hen Lord Elgin and Baron Gros 
had treated wa the Shogun as 
supreme sovereign, that usurping 
dignitary had left them in their 
mistake; and when the treaties 
were solemnly signed and sealed, 
no one else had cared to undeceive 
them. Indeed, what had once been 
usurpation had since been sanction- 
ed by time and custom; and if 
prescription and acquiescence go 
for anything in a matter of the 
kind, the Shogun was soverei 
by acquiescence of the Mikado. 
If might as well as right had re- 
mained with the Shoguns, we should 
haye heard nothing of reviving 
the temporal supremacy of the Mi- 
kados, But the intercourse with 
the foreigners had shaken the _poli- 
tical and social relations of the 
country to their foundation. The 
influence of the Shogun had depend- 
ed not so much on his personal ter- 
ritorial power as on a solidarity of 
interest with the most powerful dai- 
mios; for the Shogunate was not 
hereditary in a single family, but 
elective among four of the leading 
houses. Now the daimios being 
divided against themselves, the 
Shogun who was their chief began 
to totter. The hostile daimios had 
bethought themselves of flying the 
Mikado’s flag, thus turning the 
tables on the Shogun, and declaring 
him a rebel de jure. The last but 
one of the Shoguns was a lad and a 
puppet, but those who advised him 
made counter-advances to the Mi- 
kado in self-defence, thus accept- 
ing the false position the hostile 
daimios had made for them. The 
last of the Shoguns, elected from a 
rival family—he was a cadet of the 
powerful family of Mito—was a sin- 
gularly clear-sighted man, and pro- 
bably he discerned the signs of the 
times as plainly as anybody. He 
accepted office with pretended reluc- 
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tance ; by certain stipulations he in- 
sisted upon, he admitted himself to 
be merely a viceroy and commander- 
in-chief, charged with carrying out 
the wishes of the Mikado, and lead- 
ing the forces of the empire. He 
was ambitious, no doubt, or he would 
not have put himself forward in 
these troublous times; but his 
ambition was regulated by sound 
judgment. By taking office on 
the terms he did, he opened for 
his ambition a double alternative. 
Things might settle back into the 
old position, in which case he might 
again be governor de facto, as his 
redecessors had been, Or if the 
oganate was doomed, as was much 
more likely, he might resign his 
state without loss of dignity, and 
still remain the foremost man in the 
country, administering affairs as 
minister of the Mikado, It ,would 
only be exchanging his residence in 
Yeddo for a residence in Kioto, 


Things turned out as he probably 
expected, and we need not trace 


their history. The Shogun was 
driven to abdicate, but he had to 
abdicate under the pressure of un- 
successful campaigns, and far too 
late for the fulfilment of that alter- 
native hope of his. The victors 
spared his life and his property ; and 
although he has since been recalled 
to inferior office, it is probable that 
he has passed from the history of 
Japan. One sharp successful war 
had dispossessed him. A second 
campaign disposed of his north-east- 
ern allies, who had tried to revenge 
and restore him, in their jealousy of 
the south-western daimios. The 
Mikado remains, nominally, abso- 
lute master ; actually, exercising such 
an authority as none either of his 
predecessors or of the Shoguns had 
ever exercised in the long annals of 
the empire. He—or his advisers— 
lost not a moment in putting his 
newly-regained powers to the test. 
They struck while the metal was 
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hot with a vengeance, and sent 
showers of sparks flying over the 
length and breadth of the country, 
that might have caused explosions 
everywhere among a far less inflam- 
mable people. Yet, until the other 
day, everything passed off peace- 
ably; and now we are assured that 
the recent disturbances are a mere 
question of the popularity of a for- 
eign war. We ask ourselves question 
upon question, and can find satisfac- 
tory answers to none of them, if we 
are to judge by historical precedent 
elsewhere, or our ideas of human 
nature all the world over. Who 
were the real promoters of the revo- 
lution? Were they the four great 
daimios whose names have been 
put forward so conspicuously, or 
were they adroit wire-pullers in 
humbler ranks, who made use of 
their great men for their own pur- 
poses? What was the spell they 
used to subvert the most sacred in- 
stitutions, to conciliate the feelings 
and the prejudices, of the natien ? 
Did it all originate—as we are told 
it originated—in a profound vener- 
ation for the Mikado’s person and 
office? How came it that the vic- 
torious daimios were prevailed upon 
to execute a happy despatch—to 
part with their authority and their 
lands, and their formidable military 
following? Then there are a vari- 
ety of other questions, with respect 
to the future, scarcely less inter- 
esting, and of more practical conse- 
quence. We should be glad to 
know, for example, who are the real 
rulers of the country; what is the 
actual state of feeling under the ap- 
parent calm ; how the foreigners are 
regarded, for they have undoubtedly 
been at the bottom of everything ; 
what has become of the hordes of 
disbanded swordsmen whose occu- 
pation is gone, and who are reduced 
to penury ; whether the secularised 
and disendowed priests of a once 
popular religion still retain their 
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hold on their devotees, and are dis- 
posed to preach a holy war by in- 
voking the support of the interests 
that havesuffered. And last, but not 
least, comes the financial question ; 
indeed it must take precedence of 
all the others, in states that rank 
as Japan aspires to do. Will the 
new financial machinery, so sudden- 
ly improvised, support the strain of 
those heavy burdens that are the 
consequence of this general imita- 
tion of all things European ? 

On all these points we own we can 
hazard nothing better than conjec- 
ture ; and it is the very uncertainty 
in which they are involved that 
has induced us to call attention to 
affairs in Japan. The most trust- 
worthy authorities frankly confess 
themselves puzzled, while more 
credulous individuals are content 
to accept Japanese explanations— 
which is simply absurd. Only time 
can elicit the truth, and time is 
likely to bring it out speedily, if 
matters keep moving as they have 
been doing hitherto. It is possible 
that some of these problems may 
be left unsolved for the benefit of 
posterity, for we are never likely to 
have better means of forming an 
opinion than at present,—and at pre- 
sent we are all abroad—as to the 
action of the insurgent daimios, for 
instance, and the use they made of 
the Mikado’s name. Iwakaura, the 
present prime minister, volunteered 
an explanation to Baron Hiibner, the 
Austrain diplomate, whose account 
of Japan is the best that has lately 
been published. Iwakaura’s ex- 
planation was that the Shogunate 
had been accumulating a heavy load 
of unpopularity, while the principle 
of veneration for the Mikado had 
remained profoundly rooted in every 
heart in the country. In other 
words, it only needed an appeal to 
that veneration to work miracles; 
when by a sudden process, resem- 
bling that of religious revivals in our 
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own country, it softened simultane- 
ously the hearts of all the daimios 
in a moment of intense political 
agitation, and made them sacrifice, 
in evidence of their sincerity, every- 
thing they had most dearly cherish- 
ed, These unselfish converts to a pa- 
triotic principle commenced their re- 
volt with a combined attack on the 
palace of the Mikado, and a violation 
of the sanctity of his sacred person. 
Having once mastered his person, 
they sent out their proclamations in 
his name; and in the ecstatic subli- 
mity of its reviving faith, the country 
resigned itself tothe most revolution- 
ary measures, ignoring all that was 
suspicious in the transaction. We 
may grant readily enough that the 
people prudently pretended a faith 
they did not feel, and shrank from 
trying conclusions with the forces 
of the victorious princes. But what 
are we to think of the conduct of 
the daimios themselves? The Prin- 
ces of Satsuma, Chosiu, Hitzen, 
and Tosa had overthrown the Sho- 
gun, apparently because he was 
menacing their feudal authority, or 
at least because he seemed likely to 
increase his own in virtue of his 
more intimate relations with the 
strangers. And the first step they 
took after this victory was to resign 
all they had been fighting for, and 


‘infinitely more than any one would 


have dreamed of exacting of them, 
even had they been prostrated in 
a series of disastrous campaigns. 
They volunteered the abolition of 
the feudal system, to which they 
owed their own existence. They 
offered guarantees for their sincerity 
by resigning the bulk of their vast 
territories into the possession of the 
Crown, They surrendered their 
valued titles of honour, They con- 
sented to receive Crown préfets into 
their hereditary dominions, to admin- 
ister them absolutely in the name of 
the central authority. In further 
proof of straightforward dealing, 
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they consented to direct upon Yeddo 
all the troops they did not disband, 
with all that matériel of war whose 
costly accumulation had probably 
been at the bottom of the overthrow 
of the Shogun. 

Let us admit, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the four leaders of the 
movement did all this for a blind— 
that they knew they could make 
better use of their men and matériel 
at the capital than in their outlying 
dominions. The admission is quite 
inconsistent with the fact that six- 
and-thirty other daimios, openly 
opposed to the movement, or else 
outsiders, imitated them blindly. 
The memorable document, the pro- 
tocol of the political hara-kiri they 
were executing, was drawn up by 
the Minister Kido, who has taken 
a leading part in the revolution all 
along. Till then Kido had been a 
simple Samaurai of the Prince of 
Chosiu, and his remarkable ability 
and sagacity are beyond all dispute. 
This is one of the passages embodied 
in his famous State paper: “ The 
place where we live is the pro- 
perty of the Mikado, and the food 
we eat is grown by his subjects. 
How then can we make the land we 
possess our own?” It is as auda- 
cious a bit of humour as we have 
ever come across, considering what 
manner of men they were whose 
ideasit professed toembody. These 
were the men who had made them- 
selves unconstitutionally absolute in 
the course of seven hundred years, 
and it was late in the day to ask so 
delicate a question without a syl- 
lable of apology for deferring it so 
long. Yet if the daimios have been 
playing a game hypocritically in 
their own ambitious interests, it 
must be admitted that the game is 
a very desperate one. They had so 
very little to gain, and so very 
much to lose. Only one of them 
could attain to a dictatorship, and 
that he could not make hereditary ; 
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while the rest have in any case 
taken a step they cannot recede 
from, even should they care to pro- 
voke a counter-revolution. There 
is no restoring a fedual system that 
has been the gradual growth of cen- 
turies. They have broken up their 
clans, and subverted the castes on 
which their feudal supremacy de- 
pended. Their disbanded swords- 
men are seeking service in the na- 
tional army, or betaking themselves 
to the agriculture and handicrafts 
they used formerly to despise. Eith- 
erthey have been hoodwinked into 
the most unparalleled act of abne- 
gation recorded in history, or in 
their short-sighted ambition they 
have been guilty of a most egregious 
and suicidal piece of folly. 

It is possible that their self-sac- 
rifice may be for the permanent 
benefit of the empire; and that 
Japan may date a new era of pro- 
sperity from the self-denying ordi- 
nance promulgated by its nobles. 
In the course of half-a-dozen years, 
Japan has transformed itself into a 
civilised kingdom, and has advanced 
itself more decidedly in many re- 
spects than some of the ancient 
monarchies of Europe. It has State 
Councils and Privy Councils—a 
house of representatives, subdivided 
into committees; it has sixty-six 
arrondissements, each with its pré- 
fet ; it has railways and telegraphs, 
mints and educational establish- 
ments with European professors ; 
it has sent its legations abroad, re- 
sident or with roving commissions ; 
and it has a national debt that bids 
fair to increase rapidly if the credit 
of the country holds good, But if 
the successive coatings of civilised 
varnish have not been laid on far 
too quick, the atmosphere of Japan 
roust be altogether exceptional. The 
revolution was in no sense a popu- 
lar one, whatever its promoters may 
allege. If the people have the 
vigour of intellect they are credited 
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with, the country must be pregnant 
with the elements of discontent and 
disturbance. There are the inferior 
daimios, whose teeth have been 
filed and whose claws have been cut, 
and who must begin to repent their 
surrender when they become con- 
scious of their comparative impo- 
tency. There are the priests of 
Buddha, who may consider the per- 
mission to marry but poor compen- 
sation for the loss of the endow- 
ments and offerings they could have 
afforded to marry upon. There are 
the lower orders, who used to flock 
in crowds to the temples of Buddha, 
and who are now commanded to go 
back to the established church, and 
return to the more orthodox wor- 
ship of Shinto. There is the vexa- 
tious imposition of increased taxes, 
which must be rigorously enforced 
if the Government is to pay its way. 
In old times the feudal vassals paid 
contributions in kind; and they paid 
nothing or very little when the rice 


crop was a failure. In old times 
it was only the agricultunsts who 
paid, and the industrial and com- 
mercial classes escaped altogether. 


Now, all are rated alike. Nor is 
the Government content to interfere 
merely with the consciences and the 
pockets of its subjects—both of 
them points on which men are 
extremely sensitive all the world 
over. It extends its initiatory regu- 
lations to their persons, and nothing 
is too great or too small to be legis- 
lated for in elaborate detail. Now- 
adays the greatest nobles are denied 


the liberty of living where they. 


please. Formerly, they were bound 
to spend half the year in the capital 
of the Mikado ; now, they must pass 
the whole of the twelve months 
there, and are forbidden to reside 
on their patrimonial domains. It 
may be right to put a stop to the 
sale of young girls, and to restrict 
the unbounded licence of divorce. 
But it was a strong measure to lay 
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down sumptuary laws for the ladies’ 
toilets, sik to compel every Japanese 
to cut his top-lock and let his hair 
grow all over his head. These mis- 
cellaneous measures of all sorts and 
sizes may be right and wise in them- 
selves, or they may not. But this 
much seems certain, that no nation 
with a real capacity for progress and 
self-education can sit down com- 
placently and contentedly under 
legislation at once so trivial and 
imperious. 

n making our rapid summary of 
the vested interests that have been 
injured or outraged, we have left 
one class for special mention, because 
our countrymen settled in Japan 
are specially: concerned in its future. 
We hess no means of estimatin 
the numbers of the disbanded 
Samurais. We only know that 
each of the daimios used to enter- 
tain a host of these irregulars, accord- 
ing to his degree and the extent of 
his revenues; that, as we said, 
Satsuma and Hitzen thought nothing 
of bringing fifty thousand men into 
the field, or of keeping a fifth of 
that number on permanent garrison 
duty at Yeddo. And we know 
that, roughly speaking, the new 
national army, including the line and 
the imperial guard, consists of no 
more than some thirty infantry bat- 
talions. A few of the Samurais 
have taken service with the Govern- 
ment; the rest are thrown on their 
wits and the world. These are the 
men who would have turned Ronins 
a few years ago, roaming the country 
in search of reckless adventure. 
Some very inadequate provision has 
been made for them by the Iegis- 
lature, and they are officially recom- 
mended to batake themselves to more 
peaceful professions. Even were they 
ready and willing to do so, it must be 
long before industrial society could 
absorb so many individuals utterly 
unfitted by previous training for 
ordinary work. But in reality, work 
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of any kind must be intensely re- 
page guant to their training and tastes. 

t is derogating from ,their superi- 
ority of caste, and renouncing their 
esprit de corps. Agriculture is re- 
latively respectable; but it can 
scarcely be pleasant for a Court 
swashbuckler to exchange the 
sword for the spade. As for handi- 
crafts, they are contemptible, and 
commerce is still more so. Thus 
these men who are strong enough 
to coerce the community, and who 
possibly might get-the better of the 
troops of the State in spite of breech- 
loaders and rifled field-pieces, have 
everything in the world to gain by 
a revolution. Even domestic dis- 
turbances or a foreign war would 
restore them in the mean time their 
old occupation. And in the event 
either of a revolution or an émeute, 
what would be their feelings to- 
wards foreign merchants and the 
foreign legations? for it is certainly 
foreign interference that has turned 
their world upside down. 

So far as we can judge, a knot 
of able and pushing statesmen are 
the only persons who as yet have 
profited by the changes, and all of 
these are adveuturers more or less. 
There are Iwakaura, who is Provi- 
sional Prime Minister; and Sanjo, 
who was President of the Council. 
Both are men of the first rank and 
connections, but they are both taken 
from the class of the Kugos or no- 
bles of the Court of the Mikado, 
and the Kugos had neither the ter- 
ritorial influence nor warlike follow- 
ing of the daimios. There is Kido, 
whom we have already spoken of, 
perhaps the ablest of them all; and 
these is Okuma. Kido came to 
power as delegate for the Chosiu 
clan, as Okuma for the Hijen, and 
Itagaki for the Satsuma; and pre- 
vious to the revolution, Kido was 
nothing but an ordinary Samurai, 
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while Okuma was a humble student 
on his promotion, Whether they 
worked upon more ye men or 
were put forward by them, it ap- 
pears clear that at the present mo- 
ment they actually direct the State 
policy. In other words, the for- 
midable elements of the old society 
are being dexterously set off against 
each other, by sleightsof-hand or 
shrewdness of brain. The recent 
troubles are said to have arisen out 
of the question of the Corea war, 
and it is reported that they have 
been pretty nearly suppressed. Yet 
the symptoms were very ominous, 
There was an attempt to assassinate 
Iwakaura, which nearly proved suc- 
cessful; and men who are well in- 
formed assure us that the mutiny 
in the island of Kiusiu is believed 
to have been fomented by those 
princes of Satsuma, Tosa, and Cho- 
siu, who already begin to repent 
the precipitate surrender of their 
feudal powers. Be that as it may, 
it is certain that the disbanded 
Samurais must have set their hearts 
upon a foreign war, and that the 
pacific policy of the present Minister 
must have gone far to aggravate 
the prevailing discontent. We hope 
the best, because everything we 
have lately seen of them assures us 
that the Japanese have great capa- 
bilities for improvement. But just 
because they have great capabilities, 
because they have shown themselves 
thoughtful and _ intelligent, with 
quick feelings and earnest convic- 
tions, we can hardly help appre- 
hending the worse. The Ministry 
who have made the revolution must 
understand their countrymen far 
better than we do, and may be able 
to guide it through shoals and 
breakers. In any case, the progress 
of events must speedily give usa 
clue to the dénouement of the his- 
torical drama. 
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THE STORY OF VALENTINE; 


AND HIS BROTHER. 


PART VI.—CHAPTER XVI, 


Dick Brown got up very early 
next morning, with the same sense 
of exhilaration and light-heartedness 
which had moved him on the pre- 
vious night. To be sure he had no 
particular reason for it, but what of 
that? People are seldom so truly 
happy as when they are happy 
without any cause. He was early 
in his habits, and his heart was too 
gay.to be anything but restless. 
He got up though it was not much 
past five o’clock, and took his turn 
at the pump in the yard, which 
formed the entire toilet arrange- 
ments of the tramps’ lodging-house, 
and then strolled down with his 
hands in his pockets and his ruddy 
countenance shining fresh from these 
ablutions, to where the river shone 
blue in the morning’ sunshine at the 
foot of Coffin Lane. Dick had 
passed through Windsor more than 
once in the course of his checkered 
existence. He had been here with 
his tribe—those curious unenjoying 
slaves of pleasure who are to be 
found wherever there is merrymak- 
ing, little as their share may be in 
the mirth—on the 4th of June, 
the great féte day of Eton, and on 
the occasion of reviews in the great 
Park, and royal visits; so the place 
was moderately familiar to him, as 
so many places were all over the 
country. He strolled along the 
raised path by the water-side, with 
a friendly feeling for the still river, 
sparkling in the still sunshine, 
without boat or voice to break its 
quiet, which he thought to himself 
had “brought him luck,” a new 
friend, and perhaps a long succes- 
sion of odd jobs. Dick and his 


mother did very fairly on the whole 
in their wandering life. The shil- 
lings and sixpences which they 
— up in one way or another 
ept them going, and it was very 
raré when they felt want. But the 
boy’s mind was different from his 
fate; he was no adventurer—and 
though habit had made the road 
and his nomadic outdoor life familiar 
to him, yet he had never taken to 
it quite kindly. The thing of all 
others that filled him with envy 
was one of those little tidy houses 
or pretty cottages'which abound in 
every English village, or even on the 
skirts of a small town, with a little 
flower-garden full of flowers, and 
pictures on the walls inside. The 
Jad had said to himself times with- 
out number, that there indeed was 
something to make life sweet—a 
settled home, a certain place where 
he should rest every night and wake 
every morning. There was no way 
in his power by which ‘he could 
attain to that glorious conclusion ; 
but he thus secured what is the 
next best thing to success in this 
world, a distinct conception of what 
he wanted, an ideal which was pos- 
sible and might be carried out. He 
sat down upon the bank, swinging 
his feet over the mass of gravel 
which the workmen, beginning their 
morning work, were fishing up out 
of the river, and contemplating the 
scene before him, which, but for 
them, would have been noiseless as 
midnight. The irregular wooden 
buildings which flanked the rafts 
opposite looked picturesque in the 
morning light, and the soft water 
rippled up to the edge of the planks, 
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reflecting everything,—pointed roof 
and lattice window, and the wonder- 
ful assembly of boats. It was not 
hot so early in the morning; and even 
had it been hot, the very sight of 
that placid river, sweeping in sub- 
dued silvery tints, cooled down from 
all the pictorial warmth and purple 
glory of the evening, must have 
cooled and refreshed the landscape. 
The clump of elm-trees on the Brocas 
extended all their twinkling leaflets 
to the light ; lower down, a line of 
white houses, with knots of shrubs 
and stunted trees before each, at- 
tracted Dick’s attention. Already 
lines of white clothes put up to dry 
betrayed at once the occupation and 
the industry of the inhabitants. If 
only his mother was of that profes- 
sion, or could adopt it, Dick thought 
to himself,—how sweet it would be 
to live there, with the river at hand 
and the green meadow-grass between 
—to live there for ever and ever, 
instead of wandering and tramping 
about the dusty roads ! 

There was no dust anywhere on 
that clear fresh morning. The boy 
made no comment to himself upon 
the still beauty of the scene. He 
knew nothing of the charm of reflec- 
tion and shadow, the soft tones of the 
morning brightness, the cool green of 
the grass; he could not have told 
why they were beautiful, but he felt 
it somehow, and all the sweetness of 
the early calm. The great cart-horse 
standing meditative on the water’s 
edge, with its head and_ limbs 
relieved against the light sky ; the 
rustling of the gravel as ‘it was shovel- 
led up, all wet and shining, upon 
the bank; the sound of the work- 
men’s operations in the heavy boat 
from which they were working,— 
gave a welcome sense of “ company” 
and fellowship to the friendly boy ; 
and for the rest, his soul was bathed 
in the sweetness of the morning. 
After a while he went higher up 
the stream and bathed more than 
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his soul—his body too, which was 
much the better for the bath; and 
then came back again along the Bro- 
cas, having crossed in the punt by 
which some early workmen went 
to their occupation, pondering many 
things in his mind. If a fellow 
could get settled work now here— 
a fellow who was not so fortunate as 
to have a mother who could take in 
washing! Dick extended his arms 
as he walked, and stretched himself, 
and felt able for a man’s work, 
though he was only sixteen—hard 
work, not light—a good long day, 
from six in the morning till six at 
night ; what did he care how hard 
the work was, so long as he was 
off the road, and had some , little 
nook or corner of his own—he 
did not ‘even mind how tiny— 
to creep into, and identify as his, 
absolutely his, and not another’s? 
The cottages facing to the Brocas 
were too fine and too grand for his 
aspirations. Short of the ambitious 
way of taking in washing, he saw 
no royal road to such comfort and 
splendour; but homelier places no 
doubt might be had. What schemes 
were buzzing in his young head 
as he walked back towards Coffin 
Lane! He had brought out a 
hunch of bread with him, which his 
mother had put aside last night, 
and which served for breakfast, and 
satisfied him fully. He wanted no 
delicacies of a spread table, and 
dreams of hot coffee did not enter 
his mind. On winter mornings, 
doubtless, it was tempting when it 
was to be had in the street, and 
pennies were forthcoming; but it 
would have been sheer extravagance 
on such a day. The bread was 
quite enough for all Dick’s need ; 
but his mind was busy with pro- 
jects ambitious and fanciful. He 
went back to the lodging-house to 
find his mother taking the cup of 
weak tea without milk which was her 
breakfast; and, as it was still too 
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early to go to his appointment with 
Val, begged her to come out with 
him that he might talk to her; 
there was no accommodation for 
rivate talk in the tramps’ lodging- 
Siete although most of the inmates 
by this time were gone upon their 
vagrant course. Dick took his 
mother out by the river-side again, 
and led her to a grassy bank above 
the gravel-heap and the workmen, 
where the white houses on the 
Brocas, and the waving lines of clean 
linen put out to dry, were full in 
sight. He began the conversation 
cunningly, with this practical illus- 
tration of his discourse before his 
eyes. 

“Mother,” said Dick, “did you 
never think as you'd like to try 
staying still in one place and get- 
ting a little bit of a home?” 

“No, Dick,” said the woman, 
hastily ; “don’t ask me—I couldn’t 
do it. It would kill me if I were 
made to try.” 

“No one aint agoing to make 
you,” said Dick, soothingly; “ but 
look here, mother—now tell me, 
didn’t you ever try ?” 

“Oh yes, I’ve tried—tried hard 
enough—till I was nigh dead of 
ee 

“T can’t remember, mother.” 

“Tt was before your time,” she 
said with a sigh and uneasy move- 
ment—“ before you were born.” 

Dick did not put any further 
questions. He had never asked 
anything about his father. <A 
tramp’s life has its lessons as well 
as a lord’s, and Dick was aware 
that it was not always expedient to 
inquire into the life, either public or 
private, of your predecessors. He had 
not the least notion that there had 
been anything particular about his 
father, but took it for granted that 
he must have been such a one as 
Joe or Jack, in rough coat and 
knotted handkerchief, a wanderer 
like the rest. He accepted the facts 
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of existence as they stood without 
making any difficulties, and there- 
fore he did not attempt to “ worrit” 
his mother by further reference to 
the past, which evidently did “ wor- 
rit” her. “ Well, never mind that,” 
he said ; “ you shan’t never be forced 
to anything if I can help it. But 
if so be as I got work, and it was 
for my good to stay in a place—sup- 
posing it might be here ?” 

“ Here’s different,” said his mother, 
dreamily. 

“That’s just what I think,” cried 
Dick, too wise to ask why; “it’s a 
kind of a place where a body feels 
free like, where you can be gone to- 
morrow if you please—the forest 
handy and Ascot handy, and barges 
as will give you a lift the moment 
as you feel it the right thing to go. 
That’s just what I wanted to ask 
you, mother. If I got a spell of 
work along of that young swell as 
I’m going to see, or anything steady, 
mightn’t we try? If you felt on 
the go any day, you might just 
take the road again and no harm 
done; or if you felt as you could sit 
still and make yourself comfortable 
in the house 4 

“T could never sit still and make 
myself comfortable,” she said; “I 
can’t be happy out of the air, Dick— 
I can’t breathe ; and sitting still was 
never my way—nor you couldn’t do 
it neither,” she added, looking in 
his face. 

“Oh, couldn’t I though!” said 
Dick, with a laugh. “Mother, you 
don’t know much about me. I am 
not one to grumble, I hope—but if 
you'll believe me, the thing I’d be 
proudest of would be to be bound 
prentis and learn a trade.” 

“ Dick !” 

“TI thought you’d be surprised, 
I know I’m too old now, and I know 
it’s no good wishing,” said the boy. 
“Many and many’s the time I’ve 
lain awake of nights thinking of it; 
but I saw as it wasn’t to be done no- 
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how, and never spoke. I’ve give 
up that free and full, mother, and 
never bothered you about what 
couldn’t be; so you won’t mind if 
I bother a bit now. If I could get 
a long spell of work, mother dear! 
There’s them men at the gravel, and 
there’s a deal of lads like me em- 
ployed about the rafts; and down at 
Eton they’re wanted in every corner, 
for the fives-courts and the rackets, 
and all them things. Now suppos- 
ing as this young swell has took a 
fancy to me, like I have to him— 
and supposing as I get work—let’s 
say supposing, for it may never come 
to nothing,—wouldn’t you stay with 
me a bit, mother, and try and make 
a home ?” 

“Td like to see the gentleman, 
Dick,” said his mother, ignoring 
his appeal. 

“The gentleman!” said the boy, 
a little disappointed. And then 
he added, cheerily—* Well, mother 
dear, you shall see the gentleman, 
partickler if you'll stay here a bit, 
and I have regular work, and we 
get a bit of an ’ome.” 

“He would never come to your 
home, lad—not the likes of him.” 

“You think a deal of him, 
mother. He mightn’t come to Coffin 
Lane; I daresay as the gentlemen 
in college don’t let young swells 
go a-visiting there. But you take 
my word, you'll see him; for he’s 
taken a fancy to me,I tell you. 
There’s the quarter afore ten chim- 
ing. I must be off now, mother; 
and if anything comes in the way 
you'll not go against me? not when 
I’ve set my heart on it, like this?” 

“T'll stay—a bit—to please you, 
Dick,” said the woman. And the 
lad sprang up and hastened away 
with a light heart. This was so much 
gained. He went quickly down, 
walking on through the narrow 
High Street of Eton to the great red 
house in which his new friend was. 
Grinder’s was an_ institution in 


the place, the most important of 
all the Eton boarding - houses, 
though only a dame’s, not a mas- 
ter’s house. The elegant young 
Grinder, who was Val’s tutor, was 
but a younger branch of this exalt- 
ed family, and had no immediate 
share in the grandeurs of the estab- 
lishment, which was managed by a 
dominie or dame, a lay member of 
the Eton community, who taught 
nothing, but only’ superintended 
the meals and morals of his great 
houseful of boys. Such personages 
have no place in Eton proper the 
Eton of the Reformation period, so 
to speak—but they were very im- 
portant in Val’s time. Young 
Brown went to a side door, and 
asked for Mr. Ross with a little tim- 
idity. He was deeply conscious of 
the fact that he was nothing but 
“a cad”—not a kind of visitor 
whom either dame or tutor would 
permit “one of the gentlemen” to 
receive; and, indeed, I think Dick 
would have been sent ignominiously 
away but for his frank and open 
countenance, and the careful wash- 
ing, both in the river and out of it, 
which he had that morning given 
himself. He was told to wait; and 
he waited, noting, with curious 
eyes, the work of the great house 
which went on ‘under his eyes, and 
asking himself how he would like 
to be in the place of the young 
curly-headed footman who was fly- 
ing about through the passages, 
up - stairs and down, on a hun- 
dred errands; or the other aproned 
functionary who was visible in a 
dark closet at a distance, cleaning 
knives with serious persistence, as 
if life depended on it. Dick decided 
that he would not like this mode of 
making his livelihood. He shrank 
even from the thought—I cannot 
tell why, for he had no sense of 
pride, and knew no reason why he 
should not have taken service in 
Grinder’s, where the servants, as 
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well as the other inmates, lived on 
the fat of the land, and wanted for 
nothing ; but somehow his fancy was 
not attracted by such a prospect. He 
watched the cleaner of knives, and 
the curly-headed footman in his 
livery, with interest; but not as he 
watched the lads on the river, 
whose life was spent in launching 
boats and withdrawing them from 
the water in continual succession, 
He had no pride ; and the livery and 
the living were infinitely more com- 
fortable than anything he had ever 


‘known. “His mind did not go 


with it,” he said to himself; and 
that was all it was necessary to say, 

While he was thus meditating, 
Valentine Ross, in correct Eton cos- 
tume—black coat, high hat, and 
white necktie—fresh from his tutor, 
with books under his arm, came in, 
and spied him where he stood wait- 
ing. Val’s face lightened up into 
pleased recognition,—more readily 
than Dick’s did, who was slow 
to recognise in this solemn garb 
the figure which he had seen 
in undress dripping from the water. 
“Hollo, Brown !” said Val; “I am 
glad you have kept your time. 
Come up-stairs and I'll give you 
what I promised you.” Dick fol- 
lowed his patron up-stairs, and 
through a long passage to Val’s 
room. ‘Come in,” said Val, rum- 
maging in a drawer of his bureau 
for the half-crown with which he 
meant to present his assistant of last 
night. Dick entered timidly, with- 
drawing his cap from his head. 
The room was quite small, the bed 
folded up, as is usual at Eton. The 
bureau, or writing-desk with draw- 
ers, adorned by a red-velvet shelf on 
the top, stood in one corner, and a 
set of book-shelves similarly decorat- 
ed in another; a heterogeneous col- 
lection of pictures, hung as closely 
as possible, the accumulation of 
two years, covered the walls; some 
little carved brackets of stained wood 


held little plaster figures, not badly 
modelled, in which an Italian image- 
seller drove a brisk trade among the 
boys. A blue and black coat, in 
bright stripes (need I add that Val 
—august distinction—was in the 
Twenty-Two ?), topped by a cap of 
utterly different but equally bright 
hues—the colours of the house— 
hung on the door ; a fine piece of col- 
our, if perhaps somewhat violent in 
contrast. The window was full of 
bright geraniums, which grew in a 
box outside, and garlanded with 
the yellow canariensis and wreaths 
of sweet-peas. Dick looked round 
upon ‘all these treasures, his heart 
throbbing with admiration, and 
something that would have been 
envy had it been possible to hope 
or wish for anything so beautiful 
and delightful for himself; but as 
this was not possible, the boy’s heart 
swelled with pleasure that his young 
patron should possess it, which was 
next best. “Wait a moment,” 
cried Val, finding, as he pursued 
his search, a note laid upon his 
bureau, which had been brought in 
in his absence; and Dick stood 
breathless, gazing round him, glad 
of the delay which gave him time 
to take in every detail of this school- 
boy palace into his mind. The 
note was about some momentous 
piece of business,—the domestic 
economy of that one of “the boats” 
in which Val rowed number seven, 
with hopes of being stroke when 
Jones left next Election. He bent 
his brows over it, and seizing paper 
and pen, wrote a hasty answer, for 
such important business cannot wait. 
Dick, watching his movements, felt 
with genuine gratification that here 
was another commission for him. 
But his patron’s next step made his 
countenance fall, and filled his soul 
with wonder. Val opened his door, 
and with stentorian voice shouted 
“Lower boy !” into the long passage. 
There was a momentary pause, and 
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then steps were heard in all direc- 
tions up and down, rattling over the 
bare boards, and about half-a-dozen 
young gentlemen in a lump came 
tumbling into the room. Val in- 
spected them with lofty calm, and 
held out his note to the last comer, 
over the heads of the others, “ Take 
this to Benton at Guerre’s,” he said, 
with admirable brevity; and im- 
mediately the messenger departed, 
the little crowd melted away, and 
the two boys were again alone.} 

“T say, I mustn’t keep you here,” 
said Val; “my dame mightn’t 
like it. Here’s your half -crown. 
Have you got anything to do yet? 
I think you’re a handy fellow, and 
I shouldn’t mind saying a word for 
you if I had the chance. What 
kind of place do you want ?” 

“T don’t mind what it is,” said 
Dick. “Td like a place at the rafts 
awful, if I was good enough; or 
anything, sir. I don’t mind, as 


long as I can make enough to kee 


me—and mother ; that’s all 1 care.” 

“Was that your mother?” said 
Val. “Do you work for her too ?” 

“Well, sir, you see she can 
make a deal in our old way. She 
is a great one with the cards when 
she likes, but she won’t never do it 
except when we’re hard up and 
she’s forced; for she says she has to 
tell the things she sees, and they 
always comes true: but what [ 
want is to stay in one place, and 
get a bit of an "ome together—and 
she aint good for gentlemen’s wash- 
ing or that sort, worse luck,” said 
Dick, regretfully. “So you see, sir, 
if she stays still to please me, I'll 
have to work for her, and good 
reason. She’s been a good mother 
to me, never going on the loose, 
nor that, like other,women do. I 
don’t grudge my work.” 

Val did not understand the curious 
tingling that ran through his veins, 
He was not consciously think- 
ing of his own mother, but yet it 
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was something like sympathy that 
penetrated his sensitive mind. “| 
wish I could help you,” he said, 
doubtfullv. “I'd speak to the people 
at the rafts, but I don’t know if 
they’d mind me, I'll tell you what, 
though,” he added, with sudden 
excitement. “I can do better than 
that—I’ll get Lichen to speak 'to 
them! They might not care for 
me—but they’ll mind what Lichen 
says.” 

Dick received reverentially and 
gratefully, but without understand- 
ing the full grandeur of the idea, this 
splendid promise—for how should 
the young tramp have known, 
what I am sure the reader must 
divine, that Lichen was that Olym- 
pian demigod and king améng men, 
the Captain of the Boats? If Lichen 
had asked the Queen for anything, 
I wonder if her Majesty would 
have had the courage to refuse him ? 
but at all events nobody about 
the river dared to deny him. To 
be spoken to by Lichen was, to an 
ordinary mortal, distinction enough 
to last him half his (Eton) days. 
Dick did not see the magnificence 
of the prospect thus opened to him, 
but Val knew all that was implied 
in it, and his countenance bright- 
ened all over. “I don’t think they 
ean refuse Lichen anything,” he 
said. “Look here, Brown; meet 
us at the rafts after six, and I'll tell 
you what is done. I wish your 
mother would tell me my fortune. 
Lots of fellows would go to her if 
they knew; but then the masters 
wouldn’t like it, and there might be 
a row.” 

“ Bless you, sir, mother wouldn’t 
—not for the Bank of England,” 
eried Dick. “She might tell you 
yours, if I was to ask her. Thank 
you kindly, sir; I'll be there as 
sure as life. It’s what I should 
like most.” 

“Tf Lichen speaks for you, you'll 
get it,” said Val; “and I know 
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Harry wants boys. You’re a good 
boy, aint you?” he added, looking 
at him closely —“ you look it. And 
mind, if we recommend you, and 
you're found out to be rowdy or bad 
after, and disgrace us, Lichen will 
give yousnchalicking! Or forthat 
matter, I'll do it myself.” 

“T’m not afraid,” said Dick. “I 
aint rowdy; and if I get a fixed 
place and a chance of making a 
home, you just try me, and see if 
I'll lose my work for the sake of 
pleasure. I aint that sort.” 

“TI don’t believe you are,’ said 
Val; “only it’s right [should warn 
you; for Lichen aint a fellow to 
stand any nonsense, and no more am 
I. Do youthink,that’s pretty ? I’m 
doing it, but 1 havén’t the time.” 

This was said in respect to a piece 
of wood-carving, which Valentine 
had begun in the beginning of the 
year, and which lay there, like many 
another enterprise commenced, 
gathering dust but approaching no 
nearer to completion. Dick sur- 
veyed it with glowing eyes. 

“T saw some like it in a shop as 
I came down. Oh, how I should 
like to try! [ve cut things my- 
self out of a bit of wood with an 
old knife, and sold them at the 
fair,” 

“And you think you could do 
this without any lessons ?” said Val, 
laughing ; “just take and try it. 
I wonder what old Fullady would 
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say! there are the saws and things. 
But look here, you'll have to go, 
for it’s time for eleven o'clock 
school. Take the whole concern with 
you, quick, and I'll give you five bob 
if you can finish it. Remember 
after six, at the rafts to-night.” 
Thus saying, the young patron 
pushed his protégé before him out of 
the room, laden with the wood-carv- 
ing, and rushed off himself with a 
pile of books under his arm, All 
the boys in the house seemed flood- 
ing out, and all the boys in Eton to 
be pouring in different directions, 
one stream intersecting another, as 
Dick issued forth filled with delight 
and hope. He had not a corner to 
which he could take the precious bit 
of work he had been intrusted with— 
nothing but the common room of the 
tramps’ lodging-house. Oh for a 
“home,” not so grand as Val’s little 
palace, but anything that would afford 
protection and quiet—a place to de- 
corate and pet like a child! This 
feeling grew tenfold stronger in 
Dick’s heart as he sat wistfully on the 
river’s bank, and looked across at the 
rafts, in which were sublime possibil- 
ities of work and wages. How he 
longed for the evening! How he 
counted the moments as the day 
glowed through its mid hours, and 
the sun descended the western sky, 
and the hour known in these regions 
as “ after six” began to come down 
softly on Eton and the world! 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Dick’s mother sat upon the bank 
where he had left her, with her 
hands clasping her knees, and her 
abstract eyes gazing across the river 
into the distance, seeing scarcely 
anything before her, but ‘seeing 
much which. was not before her, nor 
could be. A tramp has no room to 
sit in, no domestic duties to do, 
even were she disposed to do them ; 
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and to sit thus in a silent musing, 
or without even musing at all, in 
mere empty leisure, beaten upon by 
wind and sun, was as characteristic 
of her wandering life as were the 


long fatigues of the road along 
which at other times she would 
plod for hours, or the noisy tumult 
of race-course or fair through which 
she often carried her serious face 
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and abstract eyes—a figure always 
remarkable and never having any 
visible connection with the scene in 
which she was. But this day she 
was as she had not been for years. 
The heart which fulfilled its ordi- 
nary pulsations in her breast calmly 
and dully on most occasions, like 
something far off and scarcely be- 
longing to her, was now throbbing 
high with an emotion which influ- 
enced every nerve and fibre of her 
frame. It had never stilled since last 
night when she heard Val’s name 
sounding clear through the sunny air, 
and saw the tall well-formed boy, with 
his wet jersey clinging to his shoul- 
ders, moving swiftly away from her, 
a vision, but more substantial than 
any other vision. Her old heart, 
the heart of her youth, had leaped 
back into life at that moment; and 
instead of the muffled beating of the 
familiar machine which had simply 
kept her alive all these years, a 
something full of independent life, 
full of passion, and eagerness, and 
quick-coming fancies, and hope, and 
fear, had suddenly come to life 
within her bosom. I don’t know 
if her thoughts were very articulate. 
They could scarcely have been so, 
uneducated, untrained, undisci- 
plined soul as she was—a creature 
ruled by impulses, and with no 
hand to control her; but as she sat 
there, and saw her placid Dick go 
happily off, to meet the other lad 
who was to him “a young. swell,” 
able to advance and help him, one 
to whom he had taken a sudden 
fancy, he could not tell why,—the 
strangeness of the situation roused 
her to an excitement which she 
was incapable of subduing. “It 
mayn’t be him after all—it mayn’t 
be him after all,” she said to her- 
self, watching Dick till he disap- 
peared into the distance. She 
would have given all she had (it 
was not much) to go with him, and 
look face to face upon the other. It 
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seemed to her that she must know 
at the first glance whether it was 
him or not. But, indeed, she had 
no doubt that it was him. For I 
do not attempt to make any pre- 
tence at deceiving the well-informed 
and quick-sighted reader, who 
knows as well as I do who this 
woman was. She had carried on 
her wandering life, the life which 
she had chosen, for the last eight 
years, exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of people in her condition, some- 
times in want, often miserable, pur- 
suing in her wild freedom a routine 
as mechanically fixed as that of the 
most rigid conventional life, and 
bound, had she known it, by as 
unyielding a lacework of custom as 
any that could have affected the 
life of the Honourable Mrs. Richard 
Ross, the wife of the Secretary of 
Legation. But she did not know 
this, poor soul ; and besides, all pos- 
sibility of that other existence, all 
hold upon it or thought of it, had 
disappeared out of her horizon for 
sixteen years. 

Sixteen years! a large slice out 
of a woman’s life who had not yet 
done more than pass the half-way 
milestone of human existence, She 
had never possessed so much even 
of the merest rudimentary educa- 
tion ‘as to know what the position 
of Richard Ross’s wife meant, ex- 
cept that it involved living in a 
house, wearing good clothes, and 
being surrounded by people of 
whom she was frightened, who did - 
not understand her, and whom she 
could not understand. Since her 
flight back into her natural condi- 
tion, the slow years had brought to 
her maturing mind thoughts which 
she understood as little. She was 
not more educated, more clever, nor 
indeed more clear in her confused 
fancies, than when she gave back 
one of her boys, driven thereto by 
a wild sense of justice, into his 
father’s keeping ; but many strange 
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things had seemed to pass before 
her. dreamy eyes since then, — 
things she could not fathom, vague 
visions of what might have been 
right, of what was wrong. These 
had come to little practical result, 
except in so far that she had care- 
fully preserved her boy Dick from 
contact with the evil around—had 
trained him in her way to truth and 
goodness and some strange sense of 
honour—had got him even a little 
education, the faculties of reading 
and writing, which were to herself 
a huge distinction among her tribe ; 
and, by keeping him in her own 
dreamy and silent but pure com- 
panionship, had preserved the lad 
from moral harm. She had, how- 
ever, a material to work upon which 
had saved her much trouble. The 
boy was, to begin with, of a char- 
acter as incomprehensible to her as 
were the other vague and strange 
influences which had shaped her 
shipwrecked ‘life. He was good, 
gentle, more advanced than herself, 
his teacher, in the higher things 
which she tried to teach him, get- 
ting by instinct to conclusions which 
only painfully and dimly had forced 
themselves upon her, not subject to 
the temptations which she expected 
to move him, not lawless, nor vio- 
lent, nor hard to control, but full 
of reason and sense and steady 
trustworthiness from his cradle. 
She had by this time got over the 
surprise with which she had slowly 
come to recognise in Dick a being 
totally different from herself, She 
was no analyst of character, and 
she had accepted the fact with 
dumb wonder which did not know 
how to put itself into words, 
Even now there awaited her many 
lesser surprises, as Dick, going on 
from step to step in life, did things 
which it never would have occurred 
to her to do, and showed himself 
totally impervious to those tempta- 
tions against which it had been 
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necessary for her tu struggle. His 
last declaration to her was as sur- 
rising as anything that went before 
it. e nomad’s son, who had been 
“on the tramp” all his life, whose 
existence had been spent “on the 
road,” alternating between the noisy 
excitement of those scenes of amuse- 
ment which youth generally loves, 
and that dull semi-hibernation of 
the winter which gives the tramp 
so keen a zest for the new start of 
spring,—was it the boy so bred who 
had spoken to her of a “home,” of 
steady work, and the commonplace 
existence of a man who had learned 
a trade? She wondered with a 
depth of vague surprise which it 
would be impossible to put into 
words—for she herself had no words 
to express what she meant. Had it 
not happened to chime in with the 
longing in her own mind to stay 
here and see the other boy, whose 
momentary contact had filled her 
with such excitement, I don’t know 
how she would have received Dick’s 
strange proposal; but in her other 


‘ agitation it passed without more than 


an additional but temporary shock of 
that surprise which Dick constantly 
ave her; and she did not count 
the cost of the concession she had 
made to him, the tacit agreement 
she had come under to live under a 
commonplace roof, and confine her- 
self to indoor life during this flush 
of midsummer weather, for the long- 
ing that she had to know something, 
if only as a distant spectator, of the 
life and being of that other boy. 
After a while she roused herself 
and went over in the ferry-boat to 
the other side of the river, where 
were “the rafts” to which Dick 
looked with so much anxiety and 
hope. Everything was very still 
at the rafts at that sunny hour be- 
fore mid-day, when Eton, shut up 
in its schoolrooms, did its constru- 
ing drowsily, and dreamed of the 
delights of “after twelve” without 
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being able to rush forth and antici- 
pate them. The attendants on the 
rafts, lightly-clad, softly-stepping 
figures, in noiseless boating shoes 
and such imitation of boating cos- 
tume as their means could afford, 
were lounging about with nothing 
to do, seated on the rails drawling 
in dreary Berkshire speech, or 
arranging their boats in readiness 
for the approaching rush. Dick’s 
mother approached along the road, 
without attracting any special obser- 
vation, and got into conversation 
with one or two of these men with the 
ease which attends social intercourse 
on these levels of life. “ If there 
is a new hand wanted, my lad is 
dreadful anxious to come,” she said. 
“Old Harry’s looking for a new 
lad,” answered the man she ad- 
dressed. And so the talk began. 

“There was a kind of an accident 
on the river last night,” she said, 
after a while; “one of the gentle- 
men got his boat upset, and my lad 
brought it down “y 

“Lord bless you, call that a hacci- 
dent?” said her informant: “ half- 
a-dozen of ’em swamps every niglit. 
They don’t mind, nor nobody 
else.” 

“The name of this one was— 
Ross, I think,” she said, very slowly ; 
“maybe you'll know him ?” 

“ T know him well enough—he’s in 
the Victory ; not half a bad fellow in 
his way, but awful sharp, and not a 
bit of patience. I seed him come 
in dripping wet. He’s free with 
his money, and I daresay he’d pay 

our lad handsome. If I were you, 
ba speak to old Harry himself about 
the place; and if you say you've a 
friend or two among them young 
swells, better nck.” 

“Ts this one what you call a 
swell?” said the woman. 

“ Why, he’s Mr. Ross, aint he? 
that’s Eton for honourable,” said 
one of the men. 

“ He aint Mr. Ross,” said an older 
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and better-informed person, with 
some contempt, The older atten- 
dants at the rafts were walking 
peerages, and knew everybody’s 
tm “ His father was Mister 

oss, if you please. He used to be 
at college in my time; a nice light- 
haired sort of a lad, not good for 
much, but with heaps of friends, 
Not half the pluck of this one: this 
one’s as dark as you, missis, a kind 
of a fortignlooking blade, and as 
wilful as the old gentleman himself. 
But I like that sort better than the 
quiet ones; the quiet ones does just 
as much mischief on the sly.” 

“They’re a rare lot, them lads 
are,” said the other—“shouting at 
a man like’s he was the dust under 
their feet. Aint we their fellow- 
creatures all the same? It aint 
much you makes at the rafts, missis, 
even if you gains a lot in the season. 
For after all, look how short the 
season is—you may say just the 
summer half. It’s too cold in 
March, and it’s too cold in October 

nothing to speak of but the sum- 
mer half. You makes a good deal 
while it lasts, I don’t say nothing 
to the contrary—but what’s that 
to good steady work all round the 
year 2” 

“Maybe her lad isn’t one for 
steady work,” said another. “It is 
work, I can tell you is this, as long as 
it lasts ; from early morning to lock- 
up, never a moment to draw your 
breath, but school-hours, and holi- 
days, and half-holidays without end. 
Then there’s the regular boating 
gents as come and go, not constant 
like the Eton gentlemen. They 
give a deal of trouble—they do; and 
as particular with their boats as if 
they were babies. I tell you what, 
missis, if you want him to have an 
easy place, I wouldn’t: send him 
here.” 

“ He’s not one that’s afraid of 
work,” said the woman, “ and it’s 
what he’s set his heart on. I won- 
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der if you could tell me now where 
this Mr. Ross comes from {—if he’s 
west-country now, down Devonshire 
way ?” 

“Bless you, no,” said the older 
man, who was great in genealogies ; 
“he’s from the north, he is— 
Scotland or thereabouts. His grand- 
father came with him when he first 
came to college—Lord something 
or other, About as like a lord as I 
am. But the nobility aint mach 
to look at,” added this functionary, 
with whom familiarity had bred 
contempt. “They’re a poor lot 
them Scotch and Irish lords. Give 
me a good railway man, or that sort ; 
they’re the ones for spending their 
money. Lord—I cannot think on 
the old un’s name.” 

“ Was it—Eskside ?” 

“You're a nice sort of body to 
know about the haristocracy,” said 
the man; “in course it was Esk- 
side. Now, missis, if you knowed, 
what was the good of coming asking 
me, taking a fellow in?” 

“T didn’t know,” said the woman, 
humbly ; “I only wanted to know. 
In my young days, long ago, I 
knew—a family of that name.” 

“Ay, ay, in your young days, 
You were a handsome lass then, 
I'll be bound,” said the old man, 
with a grin. 

“Look here,” said one of the 
others—“ here’s old Harry coming, if 
you like to speak to him about your 
lad. Speak up and don’t be fright- 
ened. He aint at all a bad sort, and 
if you tell him as the bay’s spry and 
handy, and don’t mind a hard day’s 
work—speak up! only don’t say 
I told you.” And the benevolent 
adviser disappeared hastily, and 
began to pull about some old gigs 
which were ranged on the rafts, 
as if much too busily occupied to 
spare a word. The woman went 
up to the master with a heart 
beating so strongly that she could 
scarcely hear her own voice. On 
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any other occasion she would have 
been shy and reluctant. Asking 
favours was not in her way—she 
did not know how to do it. She 
could not feign or compliment, or 
do anything to ingratiate herself 
with a patron, But her internal 
agitation was so strong that she was 
wig lifted beyond all sense of 
the effort which would have been 
so trying to her on any other occa- 
ston. She went up to him sus- 
tained by her excitement, which at 
the same time blunted her feelings, 
and made her almost unaware of 
the very words she uttered. 

“ Master,” she said, going straight 
to the point, as the excited mind 
naturally does—“TI have a boy that 
is very anxious for work. He is 
a good lad, and very kind to me. 
We've been tramping about the 
country—nothing better, for all my 
folks was in that way; but he don’t 
take after me and my folks. He 
thinks steady work is better, and 
to stay still in one place.” 

“He is in the right of it there,” 
was the reply. 

“ Maybe he is in the right,” she 
said ; “ I’m not the one to say, for ’'m 
fond of my freedom and moving 
about. But, master, you'll have 
one in your place that is not afraid 
of hard work if you'll have my 
son.” 

“Who is your son? do I know 
him ?” said the master, who was a 
man with a mobile and clean-shaven 
countenance, like an actor, with a 
twinkling eye and a suave man- 
ner, the father of an athletic band 
of river-worthies who were regarded 
generally with much admiration by 
“the college gentlemen,” to whom 
their prowess was well known,— 
“ who is your son ?” 

The woman grew sick and giddy 
with the tumult of feeling in her. 
The words were simple en ugh in 
straightforward meaning; but they 
bore another sense, which made her 
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heart flutter, and took the very 
light from her eyes. “ Who was 
her son?” It was all she could do 
to keep from betraying herself, from 
claiming some one else as her son, 
very different from Dick. If she 
had done so, she would have been 
simply treated as a mad woman: 
as it was, the bystanders, used to 
tramps of a very different class, 
looked at her with instant suspi- 
cion, half disposed to attribute her 
giddiness and faltering to a common 
enough cause. She mastered her- 
self without fully knowing either 
the risk she had run or the looks 
directed to her. “You don’t know 
him,” she said. “ We came here 
but last night. One of the college 
gentlemen was to speak for him. 
He’s a good hard-working lad, if 
 eaeie take my word for it, that 
snows him best.” 

“ Well, missis, it’s true as you 
know him best; but I don’t know 
as we can take his mother’s word 
for it. Mothers aint always to be 
trusted to tell what they know,” 
said the master, good-humouredly, 
“Tl speak to you another time, 
for here they are coming. Look 
sharp, lads.” 

“ All right, sir; here you are.” 

The tide was coming in—a tide 
of boys—who immediately flooded 
the place, pouring up-stairs into 
the dressing-rooms to change their 
school garments for boating dress, 
and gradually occupying the rafts 
in a moving restless crowd. The 
woman stood, jostled by the liv- 
ing stream, watching wistfully, 
while boat after boat shot out into 
the water,—gigs, with a laughing, 
restless crew—outriggers, each with 
a silent inmate, bent on work and 
practice ; for all the school races 
had. yet to be rowed. She stood 
gazing, with a heart that fluttered 
wildly, upon all those unknown 
young faces and animated moving 
fizures. One of them was bound 
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to her by the closest tie that can 
unite two human creatures; and 
yet, poor soul, she did not know 

im, nor had he the slightest clue 
to find her out—to think of her as 
anyhow connected with himself. 
Her heart grew sick as she gazed 
and gazed, pausing now upon one 
face, now upon another, There 
was one of whom she caught a-pass- 
ing glimpse, as he pushed off into 
thé stream in one of the long- 
winged dragon-fly boats, who ex- 
cited her most of all. She could 
not see him clearly, only a glimpse 
of him between the crowding figures 
about;—an oval face, with dark 
clouds of curling hair pushed from 
his forehead. There came a ringing 
in her ears, a dimness in her eyes. 
Women in her class do not faint ex- 
cept at the most tremendous emer- 
gencies. If they did, they would 
probably be set down as intoxicated, 
and summarily dealt with. She 
caught at the wooden railing, and 
held herself upright by it, shutting 
her eyes to concentrate her strength. 
And by-and-by the bewildering sick 
emotion passed; was it him whom 
she had seen ? 

After this she crossed the river 
again in the ferry-boat, though it 
was a half-penny each time, and 
she felt the expenditure to be. 
extravagant, and walked about 
on the other bank till she found 
Dick, who naturally adopted the 
same means of finding her, neither 
of them thinking of any return 
“home”—a place which did not 
exist in their consciousness. Then 
they went and bought something 
in an eating-shop, and brought it 
out to a quiet corner opposite the 
“ Brocas clump,” and there ate their 
dinner, with the river flowing at their 
feet, and the skiffs of “the gentle- 
men” darting by. It was, or rather 
looked, a poetic meal, and few 
people passed in sight without a 
momentary envy of the humble pic- 
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nic; but to Dick Brown and his 
mother there was nothing out of the 
way in it, and she tied up the frag- 
ments for supper in a spotted cotton 
handkerchief when they had finish- 
ed. It was natural for them to eat 
out of doors, as well as to do every- 
thing else out of doors. Dick told 
her of his good luck, how kind 
Valentine had been, and gave her 
the half-crown he had received, and 
an account of all that was to be 
done for him. “If they don’t mind 
him, they’re sure to mind the other 
gentleman,” said devout Dick, who 
believed in Val’s power with a 
fervent and unquestioned faith. 
After a while he went across to the 
rafts, and hung about there ready 
for any odd job, and making himself 
conspicuous in eager anxiety to please 
the master. His mother stayed still, 
with the fragments of their meal 
tied up in the handkerchief, on the 
same grassy bank where they dined, 
watching the boats as they came 
and went. She did not understand 
how it was that they all dropped off 
one by one, and as suddenly reap- 
peared again when the hour for 
dinner and the hour of “ three 
o'clock school” passed. But she 
had nothing to do to call her from 
that musing and silence to which 
she had become habituated, and re- 
mained there the entire afternoon 
doing nothing but gaze. At last, 
however, she made a great effort and 
roused herself. The unknown boy 
after whom she yearned could not 
be identified among all these strange 
faces; and there was something 
which could be done for good Dick, 
the boy who had always been good 
to her. She did for Dick what no 
one could have expected her to do ; 
she went and looked for a lodging 
where they could establish them- 
selves. After a while she found two 


small rooms in a house facing the 
river,—one in which Dick could 
sleep, the other a room with a fire- 
place, where his hot meals, which he 
no doubt would insist upon, could 
be cooked, and where, in a corner, 
she herself could sleep when the day 
was over. She had a little stock of 
reserve money on her person, a few 
shillings saved, and something more, 
which was the remnant of a sum she 
had carried about with her for years, 
and which I believe she intended 
“to bury her,” according to the 
curious pride which is common 
among the poor. But as for the 
moment there was no question of 
burying her, she felt justified in 
breaking in upon this little hoard 
to please her boy by such forlorn 
aitempts at comfort as were in her 
power. She ventured to buy a few 
necessaries, and to make provision as 
well as she knew how for the night 
—the first night which she would 
have passed for years under a roof 
which she could call her own. One 
of the chief reasons that reconciled 
her to this step was, that the room 
faced the river, and that not Dick 
alone, but the other whom she did 
not know, could be watched from the 
window. Should she get to know 
him, perhaps to speak to him, that 
other!—to watch him every summer 
evening in his boat, floating up and 
down—to distinguish his voice in the 
crowd, and his step? But for this 
hope she could not, I think, have 
made so great a sacrifice for Dick 
alone—a sacrifice she had not been 
able to make when the doing of it 
would have been still more import- 
ant than now. Perhaps it was be- 
cause she was growing older, and the 
individual had faded somewhat from 
her consciousness ; but the change 
bewildered even herself. She did it 
notwithstanding, and of her free will. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


When Dick saw his friend and 
patron come down to the rafts that 
evening in company with another of 
the “ gentlemen,” bigger, stronger, 
and older than’ himself, at whom 
everybody looked with respect and 
admiration, the state of his mind 
may be supposed. He had been 
hanging about all day, as I have 
said, making himself useful — a 
handy fellow, ready to push a 
boat into the water, to run and 
fetch an oar, to tie on the sheepskin 
on the rower’s seat, without stand- 
ing on ceremony as to who told him 
to do so, The master himself, in 
the hurry of operations, had given 
him various orders without perceiv- 
ing, so willing and ready was Dick, 
that it was a stranger, and not one 
of his own men,whom he addressed. 
Dick contemplated the conversation 
which ensued with a beating heart. 
He saw the lads look round, and 
that Valentine pointed him out to 
the potentate of the river-side; and 
he saw one of the men join in, say- 
ing something, he was sure, in his 
favour; and, after a terrible interval 
of suspense, Val came towards him, 
waving bis hand to him in triumph. 
“ There,” cried Val, “ we’ve got 
you the place. Go and talk to old 
Harry yourself about wages and 
things. And mind what I said to 
you, Brown; neither Lichen nor 
I will stand any nonsense. We've 
made all sorts of promises for you ; 
and if you don’t keep them, Lichen 
will kick you—or if he don’t, I will. 
You’d best keep steady, for your 
own sake.” 

“T'll keep steady,” said Dick, 
with a grin on his face; and it 
was all the boy could do to keep 
himself from executing a dance of 
triumph when he found himself 
really engaged at reasonable wages, 
and informed of the hour at which 


he was expected to present himself 
on the morrow. “Give an eye to 
my boat, Brown,” said Val; “see 
she’s taken care of. I'll expect you 
to look out for me, and have her 
ready when you know I’m coming. 
I hate waiting,” said the lad, with 
imperious good-humour. How Dick 
admired him as he stood there in 
his flannels and jersey—the hand- 
somest, splendid, all-commanding 
young prince who had stooped 
from the skies to interfere on his 
(Dick’s) behalf, for no reason in the 
world except his will and pleasure. 
“ How lucky I am,” thought Dick 
to himself, “that he should have 
noticed me last night !”"—and he 
made all manner of enthusiastic 
promises on account of the boat, 
and in general devotion to Val’s 
service. The young  potentate 
took all these protestations in the 
very best part. He stepped into 
his outrigger with lordly composure, 
while Dick, all glowing and happy, 
knelt on the raft to hold it. “ You 
shan’t want a friend, old fellow, as 
long as you behave yourself,” said 
Val, with magnificent condescen- 
sion which it was fine to see. “ I'll 
look after you,” and he nodded at 
him as he shot along over the gleam- 
ing water. As for Dick, as his ser- 
vices were not required till next 
day, he went across the river to 
Coffin Lane, where his mother was 
waiting for him, to tell his news. 
She did not say very much, nor did 
he expect her to do so, but she took 
him by the arm and led him along 
the water-side to a house which stood 
in a corner, half facing the river, 
looking towards the sunset. She 
took him in at the open door, and 
up-stairs to the room in which she 
had already set out a homely and 
very scanty table for their supper. 
Dick did not know how to express 
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the delight and thanks in his heart. 
He turned round and gave his mather 
a kiss in silent transport—a rare 
caress, such as meant more than 
words. The window of this room 
looked up the river, and straight 
into the “Brocas clump,” behind 
which the sunset was preparing all 
its splendour. In the little room 
beyond, which was to be Dick’s 
bedroom—glorious title !—the win- 
dow looked straight across to the 
rafts. I do not think that any 
young squire coming into a fine 
property was ever more happy than 
the young tramp finding himself for 
almost the first time in his life in 
a place which he could call home. 


He could not stop smiling, so full. 


of happiness was he, nor seat him- 
self to his poor supper, but went 
round and round the two rooms, 
planning where he could put up a 
shelf or arrange a table. “ Ill make 
it so handy for you, mother; you'll 
not know you're born !” cried Dick, 
in the fulness of his delight. 

And yet two barer little rooms per- 
haps no human home ever was made 
in. There was nothing there that 
was not indispensable—a table, two 
chairs, and no more; and in Dick’s 
room a small iron bed. All that 
his mother possessed for her own 
rest was a mattress, which could be 
rolled up and put aside during the 
day. She took her son’s pleasure 
very quietly, as was her woat, but 
smiled with a sense of having made 
him happy, which was pleasant to 
her, although to make him happy 
had not been her only motive. 
When she had put away the things 
from their supper, she sat down at 
the open window, and looked out 
on the river. The air was full of 
sound, so softened by the summer 
that all rudeness and harshness were 
taken out of it: in the foreground 
the ferry-boat was crossing and re- 
crossing, the man standing up with 
his punt-pole against the glow of 
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the western sky; just under the. 
window lay the green eyot, wavin 
with young willows, and up ont 
down in a continual stream on the 
sunny side of it went and came the 
boys in their boats. ‘Show him 
to me, Dick, when he comes,” said 
the woman. Dick did not re- 
quire to be told whom she meant, 
neither was he surprised at this in- 
tensity of interest in him, which made 
his young patron the only figure 
worth identification in that crowded 
scene. Had he not been, as it were, 
Dick’s guardian angel, who had 
‘suddenly appeared for the boy’s 
succour?—and what more natural 
than that Dick’s mother should 
desire before anything else to see 
one who had been such a friend to 
her boy ? 

But I do not think she was much 
the wiser when Val came down the 
river, accompanied by a group of 
backers on the bank, who had made 
themselves hoarse shrieking and 
shouting at him. He was training 
for a race, and this was one of his 
trial nights. Lichen himself had 
agreed to come down to give Val 
his advice and instructions—or, in 
more familiar phraseology, was 
“coaching” him for the important 
effort. Dick rushed out at the sight, 
to cheer and shriek too, in an ef- 
fervescence of loyalty which had no- 
thing to do with the character of 
Val’s performance. The mother sat 
at the window and looked out upon 
them, longing and sickening with 
a desire unsatisfied. Was this all 
she was ever to see of him—a dis- 
tant speck in a flying boat? Butto . 
know that this was him—that he was 
there before hereeyes—that he had 
taken up Dick and established him 
in his own train, as it were, near 
to him, by a sudden fancy which 
to her, who knew what cause there 
was for it, seemed something like a 
special interference of God,—filled 
her with a strange confused rapture 
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of mingled -feelings. She let her 
tears fall quietly as she sat all alone, 
azing upon the scene. It must be 
od’s doing, she felt, since no man 
had any hand in it. She had sepa- 
rated them in her wild justice, rend- 
ing her own heart while she did so, 
but God had brought them together. 
She was totally untaught, poor soul, 
in religious matters, as well as in 
everything else; but in her ignor- 
ance she had reached that point 
which our high philosophy reaches 
struggling through the mist, and 
which nowadays the unsatisfied and 
over-instructed mind loves to go back 
to, thiuking itself happier with one 
naked primary truth than with a 
system however divine. No one 
could have taken from this dweller 
in the woods and wilds the sense 
of a God in the world,—almost 
half visible, sometimes, to musing, 
silent souls like her own; a God 
always watchful, always compre- 
hensible to the simple mind, in the 
mere fact of his perpetual, watch- 
fulness, fatherliness, yet severity,— 
sending hunger and cold as weil as 
warmth and plenty, and guiding 
those revolutions of the seasons and 
the outdoor facts of existence which 
impress the untaught yet _thought- 
ful being as nothing learnt by books 
can ever do, To know as she did 
that there was a God in the world, 
and not believe at the same time 
that His interference was the most 
natural of all things, would have 
been impossible to this primitive 
creature, Therefore, knowing no 
agencies in the universe but that of 
man direct and visible, and that of 
God, which to her could scarcely 
be called invisible, she believed un- 
hesitatingly that God had done 
this—that He had balked her, with 
a hand and power more great than 
hers. What was to be the next 
step she could not tell,—it was 
beyond her: she could only sit 
and watch how things would befall, 
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having not only no power but no 
wish to interfere. 

Thus things went on for the re- 
maining portion of the “half,” 
which lasted only about six weeks 
more. Dick set himself to the 
work of making everything “ handy” 
for her with enthusiasm in his odd 
hours, which were few—for his ser- 
vices at the rafts were demanded 
imperatively from earliest morning 
till the late evening after sunset, 
when the river dropped into dark- 
ness, “The gentlemen,” it is true, 
were all cleared off their favourite 
stream by nine o’clock; but the 
local lovers of the Thames would 
linger on it during those summer 
nights, especially when there was a 
moon, till poor Dick, putting him- 
self across in his boat when all at 
last was silent—the last boating 
party disposed of, and the small 
craft all ranged in their places ready 
for to-morrow—would feel his arms 
scarcely able to pull the light sculls, 
and his limbs trembling under him. 
Even then, after his long day’s 
work, when he had eaten his sup- 
per, he would set to work to put 
up the shelves he had promised his 
mother, or to fix upon his walls the 
pictures which delighted himself. 
Dick began with the lowest rudi- 
ments of art, the pictures in the 
penny papers, with which he almost 
papered his walls. Then his taste 
advanced as his pennies grew 
more plentiful: the emotional prints 
of the ‘Police News’ ceased to 
charm him, and he rose to the pic- 
tures of the ‘Illustrated,’ or what- 
ever might be the picture-paper 
of the time. This advance—so 
quickly does the mind work—took 
place inthe six weeks that remained 
of the half; and by the time “the 
gentlemen” left, and work slackened, 
Dick’s room was already gorgeous, 
with here and there a mighty chromo, 
strong in tint and simple in subject, 
surrounded with all manner of royal 
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ee sp and shows of various. 


inds, as represented in the columns 
of the prints aforesaid. He grew 
handy, too, in amateur carpentering, 
having managed to buy himself 
some simple tools; and when he 
had a spare moment he betook him- 
self to the bits of simple carving 
which Ross had handed over to 
him, and worked at them with a real 
enjoyment which proved his pos- 
session of some germ at least of 
artistic feeling. The boy never 
had a moment unemployed with all 
these occupations, necessary and 
voluntary. Iie was as happy as 
the day was long, always ready 


with a smile and pleasant word,: 


always sociable, not given to calcu- 
lating his time too nicely, or to 
grumbling if some of his “mates” 
threw upon his willing shoulders 
more than his share of work. The 
boating people about got to know 
him, and among the boys he had 
already become highly popular. 
Very grand personages indeed— 
Lichen himself, for instance, than 
whom there could be no more 
exalted being—would talk to him 
familiarly ; and some kind lads, 
finding out his tastes, brought 
him pictures of which they them- 
selves had got tired, and little 
carved brackets from. their walls, 
and much other rubbish of this de- 
scription, all of which was delightful 
to Dick. 

As for Valentine, the effect pro- 
duced upon him by the possession 
of a protégé was very striking. 
He felt the responsibility deeply, 
and at once began to ponder as to 
the duties of a superior to his 
inferiors, of which, of course, one 
time or other, he had heard much, 
An anxious desire to do his duty 
to this retainer who had been so 
oddly thrown upon his hands, and 
for whom he felt an unaccountable 
warmth of patronising friendship, 
took possession @f him. He made 

* 


‘many trite but admirable theories 


on the subject—theories, however, 
not at all trite to Val, who believed 
he had invented them for his own 
good and that of mankind. It 
was not enough, he reasoned with 
himself, to have saved a lad from 
the life of a tramp, and got him 
regular employment, unless at the 
same time you did something to- 
wards improving his mind, and 
training him for the réle of a re- 
spectable citizen. These were very 
fine words, but Val (strictly within 
himself) was not afraid of fine 
words, No young soul of sixteen 
worth anything ever is. To make 
a worthy citizen of his waif seemed 
to him for some time his mission. 
Having found out that Dick could 
read, he pondered very deeply and 
carefully what books to get for him, 
and how to lead him upon the path 
of knowledge. With a little sigh 
he recognised the fact that there 
was no marked literary turn in 
Dick’s mind, and that he preferred 
a bit of wood and a knife as a means 
of relaxation to books. Val hesi- 
tated long between the profitable 
and the pleasant in literature as a 
means of educating his protégé. 
Whether to rouse him to the practi- 
cal by accounts of machinery and 
manufactures, or to rouse his ima- 
gination by romance, he could not 
easily decide. I fear his decision 
was biassed ultimately by the 

sion of a number of books which 
he had himself outgrown, but which 
he rightly judged might do very 
well for his humble friend, whose 
total want of education made him 
younger than Val by a few years, 
and therefore still within the range 
of the ‘Headless Horseman,’ of 
Captain Mayne Reid’s vigorous pro- 
ductions, and other schoolboy liter- 
ature of the same class, These he 
brought down, a few volumes at a 
time, to the rafts, and gave them to 
his friend with injunctions to read 
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them. “You shall have something 
better when you have gone through 
these; but I daresay you'll like 
them—I used to myself,” said Val. 
Dick accepted them with devout 
respect; but I think the greatest 
pleasuge he got out of them was 
when he ranged them in a little 
book-shelf he had himself made, and 
felt as a bibliopole does when he 
arranges his fine editions, that he 
too had a library. Dick did not 
care much for the stories of adven- 
ture with which Val fed him as a 
kind of milk for babes. He knew 
of adventures on the road, of biv- 
ouacs out of doors, quite enough 
in his own person, But he 
dearly liked to see them ranged 
in his book-shelf. All kinds of cu- 
rious instincts, half developed and 
unintelligible even to himself, were 
in Dick’s mind,—the habits of a race 
of which he knew nothing—par- 
tially burnt out and effaced by a 
course of life infinitely different, 
yet still existing obstinately within 
him, and prompting him to he knew 
not what. If we could study hu- 
man nature as we study fossils and 
strata, how strange it would be to 
trace the connection between Dick’s 
rude book-shelves, with the coarse 
little ornament he had carved on 
them, and the pleasure it gave him 
to range Val's yellow volumes upon 
that rough shelf—and the great glo- 
rious green cabinets in Lady Esk- 
side’s drawing-room! Nobody was 
aware of this connection, himself 
least of all. And Val, who had an 
evident right to inherit so refined a 
taste, cared as little for the Vernis- 
Martin as though he had been born 
a savage ; by such strange laws, un- 
known to us poor gropers after 
scraps of information, does inherit- 
ance go! 

All this time, however, Dick’s 
mother had not seen Val more than 
in his boat, for which she looked 
through all the sunny afternoons and 
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long evenings, spending half her 
silent intent life, so different to the 
outward one, so full of strange 
self-absorption and _ concentrated 
feeling, in the watch. This some- 
thing out of herself, to attract her 
wandering visionary thoughts and 
hold her passionate heart fast, was 
what the woman had wanted through- 
out the strange existence which had 
been warped and twisted out of all 
possibility atits very outset. Her wild 
intolerance of confinement, her desire 
for freedom, her instinct of constant 
wandering, troubled her no more. 
She did her few domestic duties in 
the morning, made ready Dick’s 
meals for him (and they lived with 
Spartan simplicity, both having 
been trained to eat what they could 
get, most often by the roadside— 
cold scraps of food which required 
no preparation), and kept his clothes 
and her own in order; and all the 
long afternoon would sit there 
watching for the skimming boat, 
the white jersey, with the dis- 
tinctive mark which she soon came 
to recognise. I think Val’s jersey 
had a little red cross on the breast— 
an easy symbol to recollect. When 
he came down the river at last, and 
left his boat, she went in with a 
sigh, half of relief, from her watch, 
half of pain that it was over, and 
began to prepare her boy’s supper. 
They held her whole existence thus 
in suspense between them; one 
utterly ignorant of it, the other not 
much better informed. When Dick 
came in, tired but cheery, he would 
show her the books Mr. Ross had 
brought him, or report to her the 
words he had said. Dick adored 
him frankly, with a boy’s pride in all 
his escapades; and there were few 
facts in Val’s existence which were 
not known’ ip: that little, house at 
the corner, all unconscious as he 
was of his importance there. One 
morning, however, Dick approached 
this unfailieg, siject with a little 
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embarrassment, looking furtively at 
his mother to see how far he might 
venture to speak. 

“ You don’t ever touch the cards 
now, mother ?” he said all at once, 
with a guilty air, which she, ab- 
sorbed in her own thoughts, did not 
perceive. 

“The cards?—I never did when 
I could help it, you know.” 

“T know,” he said, “ but I don’t 
suppose there’s no harm in it; it 
aint you as put them how they 
come. All you’ve got to do with it 
is saying what it means. Folks in 
the Bible did the same—Joseph, 
for one, as was carried to the land of 

” 

“Re Bible was all the lore Dick 
had. He liked the Old Testament 
a great deal better than the ‘ Head- 
less Horseman ;’ and, like other well- 
informed persons, he was glad to 
let his knowledge appear when there 
was an occasion for such exhibitions. 
His mother shook her head. 

“Tt’s no harm, maybe, to them 
that think no harm,” she said; “no, 
it aint me that settles them—who 
is it? It must be either God or the 
devil, And God don’t trouble Him- 
self with the like of that—He has 
more and better to do; so it must 
be the devil; and I don’t hold with 
it, unless I’m forced for a living. 
I can’t think as it’s laid to you 
then.” 

“T wish you'd just do it once to 
please me, mother; it couldn’t do 
no harm.” 

She shook her head, but looked 
at him with questioning eyes. 

“Suppose it was to please a gen- 
tleman as I am more in debt to than 
I can ever pay—more than I want 
ever to pay,” cried Dick, “ except in 
doing everything to please him as 
long as I live. You may say it aint 
me as can do this, and that I’m tak- 
ing it out of you; but you're all I 
have to help me, and it aint to save 
myself. Mother, it’s Mr. Ross as 


has heard somehow how clever you 
are; and if you would do it just 
once to please him and me!” 

She did not answer for a few 
minutes. Dick thought she was 
struggling with herself to overcome 
her repugnance. Then she replied, 
with an altered and agitated voice, 
“ For him I'll do it—you can bring 
him to-morrow.” 

“How kind you are, mother!” 
said Dick, gratefully. “College 
breaks up the day after to-morrow,” 
he added, in a dolorous voice. “I 
don’t know what I shall do without 
him and all of them—the place 
won’t look the same, nor I shan’t 
feel the same. Mayn’t he come to- 
night? I think he’s going off to- 
morrow up to Scotland, as they’re 
all talking of. Half of ’em goes up 
to Scotland. I wonder what kind 
of a place it is. Were we ever 
there ?” 

“Once—when you were quite 
child.” ' 

“Twas there the tother little 
chap died ?” said Dick, compassion- 
ately. “ Poor mammy, I didn’t mean 
to; vex you. I wonder what he’d 
have been like now if he'd lived, 
Look here, mother, mayn’t he come 
to-night ?” : 

“ If you like,” she said, trying to 
seem calm, but deeply agitated by 
this reference. He saw this, and 
set it down naturally to the melan- 
choly recollections he had evoked. 

“ Poor mother,” he said, rising 
from his dinner, “ you are a feelin’ 
one ! all this time, and you've never 
forgotten. I'll go away and leave 
you quiet; and just before lock-up, 
when it’s getting dark, him and me 
will come across. You won't sa 
nothing you can help that’s dreadful 
if the cards turn up bad !—and speak 
as kind to him as you can, mother 
dear, he’s been so kind to me.” 

Speak as kind to him as you can! 
What words were these to be said to 
her whose whole being was disturbed 
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and excited by the idea of seeing 
this stranger! Keep — from 
falling at his feet and kissing them ; 
from falling on his neck and wee 

ing over him. If Dick had but 
known, these were more likely things 
to happen. She scarcely saw her boy 
go out, or could distinguish what 
were the ‘last words he said to her. 
Her heart was full of the other—the 
other whose face her hungry eyes had 
not been able to distinguish from 
her window, who had never seen 
her, so far as he knew, and yet who 
was hers, though she dared not say 
so, dared not claim any share in him, 
Dared not! though she could not 
have told why. To her there were 
barriers between them impassable. 
She had given him up when he wa» 
a child for the sake of justice, and 
the wild natural virtue and honour 
in her soul stood between her and the 
child she had relinquished, It seem- 
ed to her that in giving him up she 
had come under a solemn tacit en- 
gagement never to make herself 
known to him, and she was too 
profoundly agitated now to be able 
to think. Indeed I do not think 
that reasonable sober thought, built 
upon just foundations, was ever pos- 
sible to her. She could muse and 
brood, and did so, and had done so, 
—doing little else for many a silent 
year; and she could sit still, men- 
tally, and allow her imagination and 
mind to be taken possession of by a 
tumult of fancy and feeling, which 
drew her now and then to a hasty 
decision, and which, had she been 
questioned on the subject, she 
would have called thinking—as, 
indeed, it stands for thinking with 
many of us. It had been this con- 
fused working in her of recollection 
and of a fanciful remorse which had 
determined her to give up Valen- 
tine to his father ; and now that old 
fever seemed to have come back 
again, and to boil in her veins. I 
don’t know if she had seriously re- 
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gretted her decision then, or if she 
had ever allowed herself to think 
of it as a thing that could have 
been helped, or that might still be 
remedied. But by this time, at 
least, she had come to feel that it 
never could be remedied, and that 
Valentine Ross, Lord Eskside’s heir, 
could never be carried off to the 
woods and fields as her son, as per- 
haps a child might have been. He 
was a gentleman now, she felt, with 
a forlorn pride, which mingled 
strangely with the anguish of ab- 
solute loss with whiidh she real- 
ised the distance between them,— 
the tremendous and _ uncrossable 
gulf between his state and hers. 
He was her son, yet never could 
know her, never acknowledge her, 
—and she was to speak with him 
that night. 

The sun had begun to sink, be- 
fore, starting up from her long 
and agitated musing, the woman- 
ish idea struck her of making 
some preparations for his recep- 
tion, arranging her poor room and 
her person to make as favourable 
an impression as possible upon the 

oung prince who was her own 
child. What was she todo? She 
had been a gentleman’s wife once, 
though for so short a time; and 
sometimes of late this recollection 
had come strongly to her mind, with 
a sensation of curious pride which 
was new to her. Now she made 
an effort to recall that strange chap- 
ter in her life, when she had lived 
among beautiful things, and worn 
beautiful dresses, and might have 
learned what gentlemen like. She 
had never seen Val sufficiently near 
to distinguish his features, and oddly 
enough, ignoring the likeness of her 
husband which was in Dick, ex- 
pected to find in Valentine another 
Richard, and instinctively concluded 
that his tastes must be what his 
father’s were. After a shost pause 
of consideration she went to a trunk, 
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which she had lately sent for to 
the vagrant headquarters, where it 
had been kept for her for years—a 
trunk containing some relics of that 
departed life in which she had been 
“a lady.” Out of this she took a 
little shaw] embroidered in silken 
garlands, and which had faded into 
colours even more tasteful and 
sweet than they were in their new- 
est glories—a shawl for which Mr. 
Grinder, or any other dilettante in 
Eton, would have given her almost 
anything she liked to ask. This 
she threw over a rough table of 
Dick’s making, and placed on it 
some flowers in a homely little 
vase of coarse material yet grace- 
ful shape. Here, too, she placed 
a book or two drawn from the 
same repository of treasures—books 
in rich faded binding, chiefly 
poetry, which Richard had given 
her in his early folly. The small 
table with its rich cover, its bright 
flowers and gilded books, looked 
like a little altar of fancy and grace 
in the bare room; it was indeed an 
altar dedicated to the memory of the 
past, to the pleasure of the unknown. 

When she had arranged this 
touching and simple’ piece of in- 
congruity, she proceeded to dress 
herself. She took off her printed 
gown and put on a black one, which 
also came out of her trunk, She 
put aside the printed handkerchief 
which she usually wore, tramp fa- 
shion, on her head, and brushed out 
her long beautiful black hair, in 
which there was not one white 
thread. Why should there have 
been? She was not more than 
thirty-five or thirty-six, though she 
looked older. She twisted her hair 
in great coils round her head—a kind 
of coiffure which I think the poor 
creature remembered Richard had 
liked. Her appearance was strangely 
changed when she had made this 
simple toilet. She looked like some 
wild half-savage princess condemned 


to exile and penury, deprived of her 
retinue and familiar pomp, but not 
of her natural dignity. The form 
of her fine head, the turn of her 
graceful. shoulders, had not been 
visible in her tramp dress.) When 
ske had done everything she couid 
think of to perfect the effect which 
she prepared, poor soul, so carefully, 
she sat down, with what calm she 
could muster, to wait for her boys. 
Her boys, her children, the two 
who had come into the world at one 
birth, had lain in her arms together, 
but who now were as unconscious 
of the relationship, and as far divided, 
as if worlds had lain between them ! 
Indeed she was quite calm and still 
to outward appearance, having ac- 
quired that power of perfect ex- 
ternal self+restraint which many 
passionate natures possess, though 
her heart beat loud in her head and 
ears, performing a whole muffled 
orchestra of wild music. Had an 
stranger spoken to her she would 
not have heard; had any one come 
in, except the two she was expect- 
ing, I do not think she would have 
seen them, she was so utterly ab- 
sorbed in one thought. 

At last she heard the- sound of 
their steps coming up-stairs. The 
light had begun to wane in the 
west, and a purple tone of half 
darkness had come into the golden 
air of the evening. She stood up 
mechanically, not knowing what 
she was doing, and the next mo- 
ment two figures stood before her— 
one weil known, her familiar boy,— 
the other! Was this the other? 
A strange sensation, half of plea- 
sure, half of disappointment, shot 
through her at sight of his face. 

Val had come in carelessly enough, 
taking off his hat, but with the ease 
of a superior. He stopped short, 
however, when he saw the altogether 
unexpected Sap of the woman 
who was Dick’s mother. He felt 
a curious thrill come into his veins 
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—of surprise, he thought. “I beg 
your pardon,” he said; “ I—hope 
you don’t mind my coming? Brown 
said you wouldn’t mind.” 

“You are very welcome, sir,” she 
said, her voice trembling in spite of 
her. “If there is anything I can 
do for you. You have been so kind 
—to my boy.” 

“ Oh,” said Val, embarrassed, with 
a shy laugh, “it pays to be kind 
to Brown. He’s done us credit. I 
say—what a nice place you’ve got 
here !” 

He was looking almost with con- 
sternation at the beautiful embroid- 
ery and the books. Where could 
they have picked up such things? 
He was half impressed and half 
alarmed, he could not have told 
why. He put ont a furtive hand 
and clutched at Dick’s arm. “I 
say, do youthink she minds?” Val 
had never been so shy in his life, 

“You want me to tell you your 
fortune, sir /” she said, recovering a 
little. “I don’t hold with it; but 
T'll do it if you wish it, Tl do it 
—once—and for you.” 

“Oh, thanks, awfully,” cried Val, 
more and more taken aback—*if 
sure you don’t mind:” and 

e held out his hand with a certain 
timidity most unusual to him. She 
took it suddenly in both hers by an 
uncontrollable movement, held it 
fast, gazed at it earnestly, and bent 
down her head, as if she would have 
kissed it. Val felt her hands tremble, 
and her agitation was so evident 
that both the boys were moved to 
unutterable wonder; somehow, I 
think, the one of them who woh- 
dered least was Valentine, upon 
whom this trembling eager grasp 
made the strongest impression. He 
felt as if the tears were coming to 
his eyes, but could not tell why. 

“It is not the hand I thought to 
see,” she said, as if speaking to her- 
selfi—“not the hand I thought.” 
Then dropping it suddenly, with an 
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air of bewilderment, she said, hastily, 
“Tt is not by the hand I do it, but 
by the cards.” 

“T ought to have crossed m 
hand with silver, shouldn’t I?” said 
Val, trying to laugh; but he. was 
excited too. 

“No, no,” she said, tremulously; 
“no, no—my boy’s mother can 
take none of your silver. Are you 
as fond of him as he is fond of you ?” 

“Mother!” cried Dick, amazed 
at the presumption of this inquiry. 

“ Well—fond ?” said Val, doubt- 
fully; “yes, really I think I am, 
after all, though I’m sure I don’t 
know why. He should have been a 
gentleman. Mrs. Brown, I am afraid 
it is getting near lock-up.” 

“My name is not Mrs. Brown,” 
she said, quickly. 

“Oh, isn’t it? I beg your par- 
don,” said Val. “I thought as he 
was Brown—Mrs. 7. 

“There’s no Miss nor Missis 
among my folks. They call me 
Myra— Forest Myra,” she said, 
hastily. “Dick, give me the cards, 
and I will do my best.” 

But Dick was sadly distressed to 
see that his mother was not doing 
her best. She turned the cards 
about, and murmured some of the 
usual jargon about fair men and 
dark women, and news to receive, 
and journeys to go. But she was 
not herself: either the fortune was 
so very bad that she was afraid to 
reveal it, or else something strange 
must have happened to her. She 
threw them down at last impa- 
tiently, and fixed her intent eyes 
upon Valentine’s face. 

“Tf you have all the good I wish 
you, you'll be happy indeed,” she 
said; “but I can’t do nothing to- 
night. Sometimes the power leaves 
us,” Then she put her hand lightly 
on his shoulder, and gazed at him 
beseechingly. “Will you come 
again ?” she said. 

“Oh yes,” said Val, relieved. 
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He drew a step back, with a sense 
of having escaped. “I don’t really 
mind, you know, at all,” he said; 
“it was nothing but a joke. But 
I'll come again with pleasure. I 
say, what have you done to that 
carving, Brown ?” 

How glad Val was to get away 
from her touch, and from her intent 
eyes! and yet he did not want to 
go away. He hastened to the 
other end of the room with Dick, 
who was glad also to find that the 
perplexing interview was at an end, 
and got out his bit of carving with 
great relief. Val stood for a long 
time (as they all thought) side by 
side with the other, laying their 
heads together, the light locks and 
the dark—talking both together, as 
boys do; and felt himself calm down, 
but with a sense that something 
strange had happened to him, some- 
thing more than he could under- 
stand, The mother sat down on 
her chair, her limbs no longer able 
to sustain her. She was glad, too, 
that it was over—glad and sad, and 
so shaken with conflicting emotions, 
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that she scarcely knew what was 
going on. Her heart sounded in her 
ears like great waves; and through 
a strange mist in her eyes, and the 
gathering twilight, she saw vaguely, 
dimly, the two beside her. Oh, if 
she could but have put her arms 
round them and kissed them ‘both 
together! But she could not. She 
sat down silent among the shadows, 
a shadow herself, against the even- 
ing light, and saw them in a mist, 
and held her peace. 

“ You did not tell me your mother 
was a lady,” said Val, as the two 
went back together through the soft 
dusk to the river-side. 

“JT never knew it,” said wonder- 
ing Dick; “I never thought it—til 
to-night.” 

“ Ah, but I am sure of it,” saidi 
Val. “I thought you couldn’t be 
a cad, Brown, or I should not have 
taken to you like this. She’s a lady, 
sure enough; and what’s more,” he 
added, with an embarrassed laugh, 
“T feel as if I had known her some- 
where—before—I suppose, before f. 
was born!” 
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A mMovEMEnT has been set on foot 
in this country in recent years which 
deserves every sympathy and en- 
couragement, so far as it is directed 
towards improving the education of 
women, widening their interests in 
life, and of facilitating thcir admis- 
sion to careers in which, as women, 
they may be useful, and in which 
the modesty of womanhood is not 
forgotten. But unfortunately, in 
this, as in all other matters in which 
there is social or popular movement, 
the air is poisoned with foolish theo- 
ries, and fantastic tricks are perpe- 
trated in which moderation and 
good sense are laughed to scorn. 
One frantic feminine orator, who is 
a married woman of some position 
and a champion of advanced female 
education, is reported, in the ‘ Times’ 
<of 17th January 1874, thus to have 
-amused and instructed a Sheffield 
audience. Remarking that women’s 
plea for the suffrage was a plea for 
their very lives, asking that they 
might not be wholly annihilated, 
she proceeded: “The woman slave 
had arisen and looked her ruler in 
‘the face, and from that hour he 
had been troubled, uneasy, and un- 
.settled on his throne. (Great cheer- 
ing.) When the working man rose 
-and said, ‘I also am a man,’ it was 
the death-knell of the aristocracy of 
birth. (Cheers.) When the woman 
-said, ‘I also am a human being,’ it 
was the death-knell of the aristo- 
-cracy of sex.” (Loud cheers.) 


Greater nonsense was never talked 
upon any platform. If hysterics be, 
.as some women of advanced views 
tell us, the normal condition of un- 
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employed young ladies, their ad- 
mission to new careers, indiscreetly 
effected, does not appear to provide 
aremedy. And society apparently 
has lost one safeguard in the undue 
decline or timid exercise of marital 
authority. 

But female education, and the 
principles upon which it is to pro- 
eced, are of such infinite importance 
to society, that their discussion must 
not be prejudiced in any way by the 
vagaries of what are called excep- 
tional women, The ladies who have 
earned that title have, no doubt, 
succeeded in calling attention to the 
subject, but they have also succeeded 
in investing it, by their language 
and their conduet, with a consider- 
able amount of prejudice, for which, 
as applied to themselves instead of 
their. cause, we think there is, and 
we tell them so frankly, a fair foun- 
dation. Much of their singular 
sentiment is due to the influence 
and writings of the late Mr. Mill, 
whose social theories are destined 
to live in the affections of excep- 
tional women, Jong after they have 
been rejected by the deliberate judg- 
ment of the rest of society. 

So much has been said recently 
in the newspapers, and in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review,’ upon the subject 
of sex in mind and education, that 
we think it right to bring it to the 
notice of our readers. Its practical 
importance in America is enormous, 
for in that country the rage for 
equality—that spirit which, if we 
remember right, was recently said 
at Glasgow to be rising like a moan- 
ing wind in Europe—has led to the 
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identical co-education of the sexes, 
regardless of their physiological 
needs and differences, to an extent 
which (combined with other causes) 
threatens, according to American 
physicians of repute and experience, 
chronic invalidism to women, and 
speedy degeneracy to the race. Its 
practical importance in England is 
at present not nearly so great, for 
co-education of the sexes, in the 
sense in which it exists in America, 
has not yet been tried in this 
country ; and we have that con- 
fidence in the good sense of our 
countrymen and countrywomen that 
we believe it never will, at least to 
any appreciable extent. Neverthe- 
less, it has seemed good to the ‘ Fort- 
nightly’ to introduce the discussion 
of this subject in a manner more re- 
markable for its fulness than its del- 
icacy. The two medical combat- 
ants who have hanilled it in that 
journal have treated it in great de- 
tail, and with some acrimony. But 
they have never succeeded in bring- 
ing it to an intelligible or practical 
issue, as we will show further on. 
One has denounced the American 
system ; the other has defended the 
English one, which is totally differ- 
ent. Both have discussed the ex- 
tent to which women are “ handi- 
capped” by their physical constitu- 
tion ; and though one is inclined to 
exaggerate and the other to make 
light of female disabilities, the argu- 
ments of both will justify the Eng- 
lish and condemn the American 
system of higher female education. 
Dr. Maudsley, who is one of the 
combatants, has in the April num- 
ber of the ‘Fortnightly’ placed 
before its readers a paper, in which 
he treats, in a manner which leaves 
nothing to the imagination, the sub- 
ject of female organisation, and the 
demands which its special functions 
make upon its strength. He has 
observed no reticence of any sort or 
kind upon what he calls the physio- 
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logy of the matter, his intention 
being “to look the matter honestly 
in the face.” The consequence is, 
we are treated to a discussion which, 
however appropriate to the pages of 
a medical publication, is a novelty 
in English current literature. And 
a collateral question of some im- 
portance arises, whether the neces- 
sity for so much frankness is made 
out, or whether the writer is not 
amenable to grave censure for hav- 
ing needlessly introduced an objec- 
tionable and disagreeable inquiry ? 
The decision of that question de- 
pends upon whether we consider 
that the topics so obtruded upon 
our attention are of any imme- 
diate practical importance in this 
country. Considerations of delicacy 
and decency are usually held to im- 
pose some reserve both upon editors 
and authors, and it is not in the 
interest of English literature and 
the English public that any viola- 
tions of them should pass unnoticed 
and unchallenged. A reply to Dr. 
Maudsley’s article by Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, M.D., appeared in the 
May number of the ‘ Fortnightly.’ 
Fairness compels us to except her 
paper from the same censure which 
is justly due to Dr. Maudsley ; for 
if women are to be made the sub- 
ject of discussions of that nature 
to their disadvantage, real or sup- 
posed, they may be expected to 
reply. They cannot, so they say, 
be silent in obedience to considera- 
tions which are disregarded by their 
opponents, After weighing the sub- 
jects of practical controversy—both 
those which are ostensibly treated, 
and those which are obviously sup- 
pressed—it seems to us that the 
medical discussion, however neces- 
sary in America, was premature and 
unjustifiable here. ere being no 
attempt in this country to introduce 
the system of early co-education of 
the sexes, so prevalent in America, 
and so fiercely denounced by medi- 
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cal authorities there, the only rele- 
vaacy of such a discussion to any- 
thing which exists here is as re- 
gards those who are seeking to enter 
a medical career, or who may seek 
degrees at London University, pro- 
vided its charter be remodelled; or 
who desire to work in factories un- 
trammelled by the restrictive rules 
of factory legislation. The objection- 
able details, however, refer not to 
grown women, but to growing girls 
at the educational period of life, 
rather than at that of operative or 
professional or even university work. 
It is not pretended that English 
girls are likely to fall victims while 
still children to any senseless system 
of education existing or suggested. 
Under these circumstances, much 
as we may need a warning on the 
subject of unduly stimulating femi- 
nine rivalry and competition, the 
laws of nature have not yet been 
openly defied, or even threatened 
with neglect; and until a writer can 
demonstrate that they have, he will 
do well to observe some delicacy. 
The minute details in which Dr. 
Maudsley has indulged were not 
merely unnecessary ; they are the 
weakest part of an otherwise power- 
ful article, and have laid him open 
to the charge of exaggeration, which 
it would have been prudent to 
avoid. 

As the question in this country 
is still principally one of theory, 
the application of which is remotely 
possible, we will first state the 
theory and trace its origin, and then 
refer to America, where it has been 
reduced to practice. It is well 
known that the advocates of what 

called Women’s Rights, as well 
hete as in America, insist upon the 
equality of the sexes, without limi- 
tation. Regardless of the uniform 
teaching of history in all ages, races, 
and climates—and regardless, the 
doctors tell us, of the most elemen- 
ta¥y rules of physiological science— 
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they insist upon the equal rights of 
the sexes, and that unrestricted com- 
petition between them should be 
permitted and fostered. Mr. Mill 
started the doctrine in this country. 
He deciared, in his own confident 
way, that the nuture of woman was 
eminently artificial, whereas physi- 
ologists say it has a scientific and 
complete explanation. Mr. Mill 
said that that “artificial nature” 
(stc) was the result of forced repres- 
sion in some directions, unnatural 
stimulation in others; physiologists 
tell us that that nature is not ar- 
tificial, that it demands its own 
special development, and cannot 
be contradicted or disregarded with 
impunity. Mr. Mill denied that 
there was any radical inequality be- 
tween the sexes, and that their 
general relations in all affairs of life, 
even in marriage, are those of ab- 
solute equality, ‘* Standing on the 
ground of common-sense and the 
constitution of the human mind,” 
he denied “ that any one knows, or 
can know, the nature of the two 
sexes, as long as they have only 
been seen in their present relations 
to one another.” Physiologists are 
apparently agreed that there is sex 
in mind as well as in body, and 
that the mental qualities of the 
sexes correlate their physical differ- 
ences. 

Identical co-education of the 
sexes, unrestricted competition be- 
tween them, the reduction of mar- 
riage tothe state of partnership at 
will, with equal rights and limited 
liability, foliowed from Mr. Mill’s 
theory ; but are alike opposed to 
the teachings of physiology, religion, 
common-sense, and experience. He 
was bitterly opposed to “ the Sub- 
jection of Women” in any of its 
forms. It is right to draw attention 
to the position and surroundings of 
the authors of the book which is 
known by that title. Theyare dis- 
closed to us in his ‘ Autobiography.’ 
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It was the result of that “ partnership 
of thought, feeling, and writing,” 
which existed between him and Mrs, 
Taylor for twenty years of their lives, 
and which was succeeded, on the 
death of Mr. Taylor, by the “ partner- 
ship of their entire existence.” The 
book emanated “ from the fund of 
thought which had been made 
common to them both, by their 
innumerable conversations and dis- 
cussions on a topic which filled so 
large a place in their minds.” We 
have already in these pages reviewed 
Mr. Mill’s account of his career, and 
endeavoured to do justice to his 
eminent character and achievements. 
And therefore we shall the more 
readily say that his relations to Mrs. 
Taylor during her husband’s life 
were the great blot upon his career ; 
and that the social theories which 
he elaborated with her, as a weapon 
of defence against adverse social 
opinion, are a stain upon his philoso- 
phic system. The rights of women 
were, on Mr. Mill’s own showing, 
pushed by them to an extreme 
which precluded in principle any 
duties in a wife, and in practice 
denied to the unfortunate husband 
even a title to divorce. Such a rela- 
tionship between them, and such der- 
eliction of duty on the part of one of 
them to her husband, were defens- 
ible only upon theories which are 
better known than approved. They 
might have enabled Mr. Mill and Mrs, 
Taylor to reconcile their conduct to 
their consciences. But they cannot 
be generally accepted without up- 
setting the relations between the 
sexes, and overturning the founda- 
tions of domestic morality. 

With these theories partially afloat 
in England, attention is drawn to the 
circumstance that identical co-educa- 
tion of the sexes—which is the first 
step towards enforced equality—is 
being tried in America; that the 
physicians denounce it, and are in 
their turn assailed by exceptional 
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women, who in that country as well 
as this seem to think that any- 
thing appertaining to the education 
of their sex is their own special 
property, forthwith to take a place 
in the programme of the rights of 
women. The subject, however, if 
allowed to be managed on Ameri- 
can principles, will soon become 
of ,transcendent importance to the 
human race. Amongst Americans 
the subject has become menacing 
and dangerous to the last degree. 
The first observation of a European 
landing amongst them is, that their 
women are a feeble race; and their 
physicians emphatically declare that 
one of the causes, which has been 
recently aggravated in its intensity, 
is the educational method adopted 
in their schools and colleges. “ If 
these causes,” they say, “ should 
continue for the next half-century, 
and increase in the same ratio’ as 
they have for the last fifty years, it 
requires no prophet to foretell that 
the wives who are to be mothers in 
our Republic must be drawn from 
Transatlantic homes. The sons of the 
New World will have to react, on a 
magnificent scale, the old story of 
unwived Rome aud the Sabines.” 
Dr. Edward Clarke, a physician of 
some repute in America, and who 
was at one time a professor in Har- 
vard College, has published a small 
book which endeavours to solve the 
problem of woman’s sphere by the 
aid of physiological science. It is 
entitled ‘Sex in Education ;’ and is 
devoted to prove the obvious truth 
that the educational capacities of 
boys and girls correlate the differ- 
ences in their sex, and that the ac- 
tnal training both of mind and 
body must do the same. “The 
cerebral processes,” he says, “ by 
which the acquisition of know- 
ledge is made, are the same for each 
sex; but the mode of life which 
gives the finest nurture to the brain, 
and so enables those processes to 
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yield their best result, is not the same 
for each sex.” 

He discusses, as in that country 
under existing circumstances he was 
well entitled to do, the whole physio- 
logy of the subject, and fills it with 
earnest and emphatic warnings. He 
begins by observing that there are 
three primary divisions of the human 
frame—viz., the nutritive, nervous, 
and reproductive systems, The 
first two are alike in each sex, and 
the machinery of them is the same. 
The scientific inference from this is, 
that intellectual power is capable of 
equal development in both sexes ; 
and with this verdict in their behalf, 
women ought to be conciliated in 
favour of his earnest warnings as to 
the mode in which that develop- 
ment should be effected. With re- 
gard to the reproductive system, the 
case is altogether different. The 
educational life of a girl is shown 
with great minuteness of detail, 
which it is unnecessary here to fol- 
low, to stretch over several very 
critical years of her life. An extra- 
ordinary task calling for rapid ex- 
penditure of force, the building up a 
delicate and extensive mechanism, is 
said to be imposed upon her by her 
sex during these critical years; 
while the organisation of a male 
grows steadily, gradually, and equal- 
ly from birth to maturity, And 
he goes on to show that if that 
task is not completed at the proper 
time, it is never perfectly accom- 
plished afterwards, the result being 
that the foundation is laid of disease 
aud weakness, He enumerates a host 
of ills which are induced by modes 
of eaily life which disregard this 
task, and by stimulating competi- 
tion between boys and girls, which 
the latter are physiologically un- 
fitted to sustain, not so much in the 
long-run as at the same time, by 
the same method, and according to 
the same regimen, He adds, that 
fortunate is the girl’s school or 
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college that does not furnish abun- 
dant examples of these sad cases. 
He says that the growing period or 
formative epoch extends from birth 
to the age of twenty or twenty-five 
years: its duration is shorter fora 
girl than for a boy; she ripens 
quicker than he. In the four years 
from fourteen to eighteen, he says 
—though other physicians dispute 
his statement in its actual and nu- 
merical detail—that a girl accom- 
plishes an amount of physiological 
change and growth which nature 
does not require of a boy in less 
than twice that number of years. 
Guided by these threefold laws 
of development, he passes on to 
the principles which limit and con- 
trol education. Some are obviously 
common to both sexes, But su- 
preme attention must be paid to 
physiological differences, which ne- 
cessitate different modes of life, and 
forbid, as a general rule, identity in 
their training and pursuits. He 
gives numerous instances of the 
utter breakdown of American girls 
under the system of American 
co-education, which he describes 
to be, not a mere mode of utilising 
the same building and the same 
instructors for the purpose of giv- 
ing appropriate education to the 
two sexes, as well as to the differ- 
ent ages of the same sex (which he 
does not object to); but a system 
of teaching boys and girls the same 
things at the same time, in the 
same place, by the same faculty, 
with the same methods, and under 
the same regimen. This he pro- 
tests against. It is a system which 
admits age and proficiency, but not 
sex, as a factor in classification. 
Such identity of education, with 
the undue stimulus to competition, 
is one of the causes, and a most im- 
portant one, which has led to the 
admitted degeneracy of American 
women. Identity of training, he 
says, is what many in America at 
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the present day seem to be praying 
for and working for. But, in his 
view, “ appropriate education of the 
two sexes, carried as far as possible, 
is a consummation most devoutly 
to be desired : identical education of 
the two sexes is a crime before God 
and humanity that physiology pro- 
tests against, and experience weeps 
over.” 

“The error,” he adds, “ which 
has led to the identical education 
of the two sexes, and which pro- 
phesies their identical co-education 
in colleges and universities, is not 
confined to technical education.” It 
permeates society. It is found in 
the home, the workshop, the fac- 
tory, and in all the ramifications of 
social life. The identity of boys 
and girls, of men and women, is 
practically asserted out of the school 
as much as in it, and it is theoreti- 
cally proclaimed from the pulpit 
and the rostram. Woman seems 
to be looking up to man and his 
development as the goal and ideal 
of womanhood. The new gospel of 
female development glorifies what 
she possesses in common with him, 
and tramples under her feet, as a 
source of weakness and badge of 
inferiority, the mechanism and func- 
tions peculiar to herself. In con- 
sequence of this widespread error, 
largely the result of physiological 
ignorance, girls are almost univer- 
sally trained in masculine methods 
of living and working, as well as 
of studying. The notion is practi- 
cally found everywhere, that boys 
and girls are one, and that the boys 
make the one.” 

There are two reasons, however, 
assigned why female operatives of 
all sorts are likely to suffer less, and 
actually do suffer less, from such per- 
sistent work than female students 
—why Jane in the factory can work 
more steadily with the loom than 
Jane in college with the dictionary. 
The first reason is, that the female 


operative, of whatever sort, has as a 
rule passed through the first critical 
epoch of woman’s life—she has got, 
fairly by it. The second reason is, 
that the former work their brains 
less. Give girls, he says, a fair 
chance for physical development at 
school, and they will be able in after- 
life, with reasonable care of them- 
selves, to answer the demands that 
will be made upon them. The gist 
of his discnssion is, that as no edu- 
cation for boys is worthy of the 
name which does not provide for 
the development of muscular power 
and animal vigour, for proficiency 
in the exercises of the playground 
and athletic sports—so no education 
for girls is worthy of the name which 
does not specially (and in a manner 
distinct from boys) provide for her 
physical health and growth. He 
proves that nature punishes neglect 
by inflicting upon her serious physi- 
cal evils and ultimate degeneracy, 
and the evils are the more serious 
that they involve in their effects 
future generations. 

In this way a very strong case 
is made out in theory against the 
identical education of the sexes, even 
when carried on separately, though 
without discrimination between their 
relative powers; but when carried 
on, as it is in America, side by side, 
the element of emulation is intro- 
duced, and the evils are intensified. 
It is not the competition merely 
of separately striving for the same 
ultimate goal. Each sex runs its 
race side by side on the same 
road, in daily competition with 
the other, with equal expenditure 
of force at all times; and the 
inevitable results are such as he 
describes and deplores in America, 
The experiment of the identical 
co-education of the seres has not 
been tried long enough to show 
much more than its first-fruits— 
viz., its results while the pupils are 
in college. It is, and is described 
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to be, “intellectually a success, 
physically a failure.” Two or three 
generations must come and go be- 
fore any sufficient idea can be 
formed of the harvest it will yield. 
“The physiologist dreads to see the 
costly experiment tried. Theurgent 
reformer, who cares less for human 
suffering and human life than for 
the trial of his theories, will regard 
the experiment with equanimity, if 
not with complacency.” 

Dr. Clarke sums up his discussion 
with the following wise and judici- 
ous remarks: “ The intimate connec- 
tion of mind and brain, the correla- 
tion of mental power and cerebral 
metamorphosis, explains and justifies 
the physiologist’s demand that in 
the education of girls as well as of 
boys, the machinery and methods 
of instruction should be carefully 
adjusted to their organisation. If 
it were possible, they should be 
adjusted to the organisation of each 
individual. None doubt the im- 
portance of age, acquirement, idio- 
syncrasy, and probable career in life, 
as factors in classification. Sex 
goes deeper than any or all of these. 
To neglect this is to neglect the 
chief factor of the problem.” 

The subject is a hot one in Ame- 
rica, and n> wonder; and in Eng- 
land the medical profession intro- 
duce its discussion through the 
pages of the ‘Fortnightly. In 
order to give it a more comprehen- 
sive character than it had under Dr. 
Clarke’s handling, it is pointedly 
divided in that magazine into two 
branches; and apparently, if we 
wish to get clear views, it is ne- 
cessary to keep them quite dis- 
tinct. The first is—Is there such 
a thing as sex in mind; and, 
if so, what mental characteristics 
correlate the differencesinsex? The 
second is—Ought sex to be recog- 
nised, and to what extent, in 
educational plans and methods, 
both with respect to mental and 
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physical training? Both articles 
suffer from « good deal of obscurity 
and confusion by not sufficiently 
maintaining throughout the distine- 
tion which they have pointedly 
drawn. Knowing that the subject 
is one which fills a large place in 
the attention of the New World, and 
is of growing interest in the Old, we 
were curious to ascertain what light 
medical science, investigated from 
two opposite points of view, con- 
ducted by members of the medical 
profession of different sexes, could 
throw upon the subject. Candour 
obliges us to confess that the dis- 
cussion falls short of our expecta- 
tions, and is, in fact, much ado 
about nothing. The prudence of 
two or three sanitary rules is estab- 
lished beyond dispute. But so far 
as the generic differences of sex in 
mind are concerned, and the corre- 
sponding differences in mental and 
physica] training, we are very much 
where we were before. We have 
the satisfaction of discovering that 
medical authorities are agreed that 
those differences exist. Dr. Mauds- 
ley has striven, as far as the exist- 
ing state of physiology and psycho- 
logy will allow him, to reduce them 
within scientific classification, and 
to trace their origin. The reply is 
confined to a mere sanitary discus- 
sion and the details of a particular 
system of education, which, admit- 
ting the existence of those differ- 
ences, does not help to classify or 
describe them. So far as they are 
contentious, the two articles are 
more in the nature of rival prescrip- 
tions than of contributions to the 
solution of a scientific problem. 
Now, upon the subject of sex in 
mind, which is the really, per- 
haps we may say the only, valu- 
able part of Dr. Maudsley’s paper, 
his theory, which we are obliged to 
extract from different parts of his 
article, where it is confused and 
embedded with other matter, is 
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this: He first discusses the bodily 
organisation of the two sexes. Then 
he points out that mind is the sum 
of those functions of the brain 
commonly known as thought, feel- 
ing, and will. The brain is in the 
closest physiological sympathy with 
all the organs of the body. It com- 
municates with them by definite 
paths of nervous communication. 
There are internuncial nerve-fibres 
which keep up that communication. 
There is an intimate consensus of 
functions, so that the brain habitu- 
ally feels and declares the influence 
of the different organs. These or- 
gans react upon it, and essentially 
affect its nature as the organ of 
mental functions, Each organ 
possesses its own special influence 
on the brain, and is an essential 
constituent of mental life, the influ- 
ence of the reproductive organs being 
the strongest, producing at maturity 
a great mental revolution which is 
of a widely different character in the 
two sexes, and is the source of marked 
mental differences between them. 
Having thus explained the exist- 
ence and origin of sex in mind, 
he proceeds, confusing his subject 
again with s2x in education, to un- 
fold its distinguishing characteris- 
tics, And here, where. we might 
have hoped for some valuable light 
from an expert writing in a journal 
of high scientific pretensions, we 
are to a considerable extent disap- 
pointed. He says that regard must 
be had to the specialties of woman’s 
nature. What are those specialties ? 
First, he says, they are manifestly en- 
dowed with qualities of mind which 
specially fit them to stimulate and 
foster the first growths of intelli- 
genc2 in children. They have the 
intimate and special sympathies 
which a mother has with a child, 
the mental “qualities which quali- 
fy” her specially to be the successful 
nurse and educator of infants and 
young children. Further, she has 
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qualities of mind which adapt her 
to be the helpmate and companion 
of man. This is all somewhat vague 
and indefinite. We have no doubt 
that it is perfectly true; but a scien- 
tific writer who descends upon us 
from the heights of the medical pro- 
fession, might have told us some- 
thing new as well as something 
true, and given us a better glimpse 
of a scientific classification of the 
sexual qualitics of mind. 

He tells us that the female qua- 
lities of mind are not the artifi- 
cial results of their subjection and 
dependence. They lie, he adds, 
deeper than circumstances, being 
inherent in the fundamental char- 
acter of sex, and are ineradicable. 
Women are marked out by nature 
for different offices in life from men ; 
thay have totally difierent functions, 
the influence of which pervades 
and affects essentially their entire 
being, mental as well as physical. 
The vital energy which, ina growing 
boy, may be directed to the growth 
of muscle and physical strength and 
brain-power, cannot be unduly divert- 
ed in a growing girl from the forma- 
tion of a physical mechanism, which 
taxes all the resources of her con- 
stitution, She has, moreover, less 
“energy and power of endurance of 
the nerve-force which drives the in- 
tellectual and muscular machinery.” 
That, again, is a subject upon which 
we should like to have heard more. 
Dr. Maudsley again and again refers 
to it, but he does not give a scien- 
tific account of it. He tells us in 
one place that certain important 
physiological changes which take 
place, may easily produce serious 
disorders when the nerve-centres 
are more unstable than is natural. 
When the nerve-centres are in a state 
of greater irritability, by reason of 
the development of these reproduc- 
tive functions, they will be the more 
easily and the more seriously de- 
ranged. And so on. 
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The result of Dr. Maudsley’s 
scientific analysis is, that those who 
seek to improve the education of 
women must recognise simply what 
we all knew before,—that it is im- 
possible to transform a woman into 
a man; that women cannot have the 
same aims as men, pursued by the 
same methods; and that it is inju- 
rious to attempt to assimilate the 
female to the male mind. 

The reply to this discussion, 
which appeared in the next number 
of the ‘ Review,’ does not contra- 
vene this position—viz., the exist- 
ence of sex in mind—in the slightest 
degree. Although Dr. Maudsley has 
failed to keep it distinct from the 
rest of his article, which bears upon 
the subject of sex in education, and 
has not dealt with it with such 
minute completeness as one could 


have wished, having reserved all: 


his power of detail for quite a sub- 
ordinate branch of his subject,—it 
is nevertheless the prominent por- 
tion of his paper, and challenged 
direct contradiction, if such were 
forthcoming. But the reply is 
totally silent upon the only scien- 
tific portion of the discussion; in 
respect of which, Dr. Maudsley’s 
article is pointedly distinguished 
from the American treatise. “ The 
single aim,” it says, “ of those anxi- 
ous to promote a higher and more 
serious education for women, is to 
make the best they can of the 
materials at their disposal.” It 
does not deny that these materials 
differ essentially in the two sexes, 
as Dr. Maudsley asserts. But it 
asks with unfeigned surprise what 
round Dr. Maudsley can conceive 
that he has for imputing any wish 
to change women into men, or to 
assimilate the female to the male 
mind. It asserts that no one with 
the slightest authority, but only an 
occasional indiscreet advocate, has 
ever said or implied anything of 
the sort. 
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Here, therefore, is a distinct ad- 
mission on the part of “the re- 
formers,” made apparently with the 
necessary authority and discretion, 
that there is sex in mind, and that 
any attempt to assimilate the mind 
of the one sex to the mind of the 
other, is an attempt which no one 
of any authority or discretion would 
dream of making. And as for the 
special mental characteristics which 
distinguish the sexes, Dr. Mauds- 
ley’s enumeration of them is no- 
where disputed, or even cavilled at. 
He has, in truth, limited himself to 
such as were too obvious to be dis- 
puted by any one who admits that 
there is sex in mind, There are 
mental qualities, therefore, which 
correlate the differences of sex, 
which from the time of Eve to 
the present day have determined 
the relation of the sexes. With 
that point clearly understood, the 
discussion is at once limited to 
the question whether there should 
also be sex in education, which is 
the sole point to which the reply 
addresses itself. 

When we come to this latter 
question, it is obvious that it. stands 
upon a totally different footing in 
this country from that which it oc- 
cupies in America. Not merely is it 
admitted that there is sex in mind, 
but it is also admitted that there is 
sex in training. Both articles in 
the ‘Fortnightly’ agree upon that 
point also. 

Dr. Maudsley asserts that woman 
must havea special sphere of de- 
velopment and activity. Before 
she is subjected to a system of 
mental training adapted for men, 
“it is needful to consider whether 
this can be done without serious 
injury to her health and strength.” 
He explicitly admits “the right of 
woman to the best mental culture.” 
But because there is sex in mind, 
he denies that woman can be trans- 
formed into a man, and denies that 
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“ a system of female education should 
be laid down on the same lines, fol- 
low the same method, and have the 
same ends in view, as a system of 
education for men.” He insists 
that a proper physical education 
of girls must recognise “their 
peculiar functions and their fore- 
ordained work as mothers and 
nurses of children.” And a proper 
mental education requires attention 
“to those qualities of mind which 
correlate the physical differences of 
her sex;” that is, it should recog- 
nise the special mental qualities 
which are closely connected with 
physical organisation, and are mani- 
festly intended by nature to fit a 
woman for maternal duties, and “ to 
be the helpmate and companion of 
man in mental and bodily union.” 

He objects to the American sys- 
tem of training the sexes in mixed 
classes, to the stimulus of competi- 
tion being unduly applied, and to 
girls disdaining any privilege of 
sex. Experienced physicians assert 
that this system works at a cost to 
girls of their health and strength, 
which entails lifelong suffering. 
Stimulated to compete with boys 
_ in mental labour, unable to do so in 

outdoor and physical exercise, they 
break down not merely on account 
of their “greater constitutional sus- 
ceptibility,” but because there is 
“no compensating balance of emu- 
lation in other fields of activity.” 
He objects also to the production 
“of a race of sexless beings who, 
undistracted and unharassed by the 
ignoble troubles of reproduction, 
shall carry on the intellectual work 
of the world, not otherwise than as 
the ants do the work and fighting 
of the community.” He points out 
that the consequences of an imper- 
fectly developed reproductive system 
are not sexual only, they are also 
mental. 

He protests against men and wo- 
men having “the same type of 
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mental development.” He admits 
“that they are entitled to have all 
the mental culture and all the free- 
dom necessary to the fullest develop- 
ment of their natures.” “The aim 
of female education should mani- 
festly be the perfect development, 
not of manhood but of womanhood, 
by the methods most conducive 
thereto, so that woman may reach 
as high a grade of development as 
man, though it be of a different 
type. Asystem of education which 
is framed to fit them to be nothing 
more than the superintendents of a 
household and the ornaments of a 
drawing-room, is one which does not 
do justice to their nature, and cannot 
be seriously defended. Assuredly 
those of them who have not the 
opportunity of getting married suffer 
not a little in mind and body from 
a method of education which tends 
to develop the emotional at the ex- 
pense of the intellectual nature, and 


_by their exclusion from appropriate 


fields of practical activity.” 

It is quite impossible to state in 
stronger terms than this the right of 
women to the highest attainable 
culture, so long as it is obtained by 
appropriate training ; their right to 
enter new fields of activity, so long 
as they are appropriate to the sex. 
What is “appropriate training,” 
and what are “appropriate fields,” 
are subjects which are omitted 
from consideration. The article re- 
echoes the attack of the American 
doctors upon the training in that 
country. It denounces the theories 
of Mr. Mill in this, and the argu- 
ments of all other “injudicious 
advocates” who ignore the differ- 
ences between the sexes. Buthit is 
silent upon the details of any edu- 
cational system reduced to practice 
in this country. 

The essence of the reply, when 
separated from the polemical ex- 
pressions with which it is studded 
and enlivened, is a substantial agree 
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ment with the real scope of Dr. 
Maudsley’s article, barring some of 
the medical details, which, as we 
have before shown, were beside and 
beyond the subject. It admits that 
in early womanhood, guardians and 
teachers are rightly and necessarily 
in the habit of making allowance 
for temporary weakness, and of en- 
couraging a certain amount of idle- 
ness. Both teachers and parents are 
said to need warning on the subject ; 
and those warnings are usefully 
pressed upon their attention in great 
detail, both with regard to mental 
and physical exertion. And a cir- 
cumstantial account is given, which 
justifies alike the plans of “the re- 
formers” and the advice of Dr, Maud- 
sley, cf the arrangements made to 
meet the special requirements of girls, 
and to secure them their “ appro- 
priate” training. And the authoress 
asks triumphantly, What more can Dr. 
Maudsley want? The work is shown 
not to come at an age when Dr, Clarke 
and Dr. Maudsley think it “likely 
to be too exciting.” And the pres- 
sure of competition is shown not to 
operate unduly; for the prizes are 
not sufficient to insure it. The 
amount of mental work involved in 
reaching the attainments of ordinary 
young men is certainly not likely 
to overtax strength, or to be out of 
due proportion to the rest of the 
educational system. 

The conditions under which Eng- 
lish girls work are shown, on many 
vital points to be those which Dr. 
Clarke and the other American doc- 
tors urge as desirable, and to differ 
essentially from what they denounce. 
As for the pressure of work at too 
early an age, it is shown that “ the 
reformers” in England have striven 
to effect, and have succeeded in ef- 
fecting, an extension of time given 
to education; and that here girls 
are‘not allowed to begin their higher 
education till the age at which 
American girls have completed it. 
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There is no identical co-education in 
England, and there is no organised 
movement to effect it. What is 
done here is to set up the same goal, 
which neither Dr. Clarke nor Dr. 
Maudsley disapproves, and “to al- 
low young men and young women 
to reach it, each in their own way, 
and without the stimulus of daily 
rivalry.” 

Under these circumstances we 
are tempted to ask, what ‘is the 
occasion for raising this discussion 
in England in a tone of manifest 
hostility ina manner which is un- 
usual and objectionable? The com- 
batants never come to a distinct issue. 
They are agreed on the subject of sex 
in mind, sex in physical training, 
sex in mental training. And when 
they talk of assimilating the mental 
training of men and women, one 
denounces it in one sense—viz., that 
which prevails in America; and the 
other defends it in another and 
totally different sense—viz., that 
which prevails in England. Both 
seem to aim at the same results, 
which Dr. Maudsley has expressed 
in the passage quoted above more 
fully and completely than is to be 
found in any passage of Mrs. Ander- 
son’s paper. 

The dispute, therefore, is all in 
the air, and the necessity for the 
discussion is not made out. What 
the combatants, who are introduced 
in the pages of the ‘ Fortnightly ’ as 
medical experts, really have in their 
minds is, that Dr. Maudsley is think- 
ing of Mr. Mill’s theories, the efforts 
of women to obtain access to the 
medical profession, and the wild 
talk of some of the feminine orators, 
of whose utterances we have al- 
ready given a sample; and not in 
the slightest degree of the plan of 
higher feminine education pursued 
in England, of the details of which, 
so far as appears from his article, 
he is totally ignorant. What Mrs. 
Anderson has in her mind is, the 
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five ladies in Edinburgh who are 
striving to enter “a new career,” 
the asserted equality of ‘men and 
women under all circumstances and 
for all careers, and the restrictions, 
legal and social, under which, it is 
said, they, in common with “ agri- 
cultural labourers” and “ negroes,” 
unjustly suffer. These are the real 
elements of strife. Consequently, 
the really scientific part of the in- 
quiry soon falls to the ground, and 
even the practical and sanitary part 
of it has nothing to do with any sys- 
tem of education practised or at- 
tempted in England. It would un- 
duly lengthen this paper to attempt 
to discuss the subjects which are 
included within the range of sup- 
pressed controversy ; which open a 
variety of considerations, and can 
readily be determined without the 
aid of medical science. We are 
satisfied with the admitted ele- 
mentary principle, that there is sex 
in mind, sex in mental and physical 
training, as well as sex in body; and 
we can infer for ourselves that there 
is also sex in rights as well as in 
duties, which must in either case be 
“appropriate,” but not “ identical.” 

But in this, as well as in all other 
disputes of a like nature, it must be 
admitted that the modest dignity of 
English womanhood receives very 
scant respect. Let Americans do 
what they please, why should Eng- 
lish ladies be subjected to such a 
discussion as that which has recent- 
ly taken place in the ‘ Fortnightly’? 
Why should the growing habit be 
encouraged of classing them, con- 
trary to the dictates of moderation 
and good sense, with negroes and 
agricultural labourers? To listen to 
their medical friends in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly,’ one would think that 
Englishwomen have only two alter- 
native prospects before them—one, 
to become sexless beings, whose 
womanhood has been shattered by 
mathematics ; the other, to suffer 
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from hysteria brought on by intoler- 
able dulness, unless intercepted by 
the wear and tear of marriage to the 
wrong man, before they are physio- 
logically fit for it. We have shown 
that, in regard to the practical sub- 
ject of education, there is consider- 
able agreement of opinion, not merely 
between the writers in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly,’ and in the press, but, as 
we believe, generally throughout 
society. It is only when the ima- 
gination breaks loose, and people 
begin to discuss ideal woman as 
she ought to be, and actual woman 
as she is fancied to be, that the rein 
is given to considerable bitterness 
of feeling, and a good deal of senti- 
mental foolishness on both sides. 
The tendency on the one side is to 
describe a being good for nothing 
but to attend to her physiological 
“functions;” on the other, to de- 
scribe the victim of masculine tyran- 
ny, determined to assert an equal- 
ity which, it is considered, the plat- 
form and the dissecting room can 
most readily yield. We must 
remark that, in dealing with this 
subject, anything which treats of 
the relations between the sexes 
stirs some amount of passion and 
irritation ; and that large deductions 
must be made from angry advocacy 
on either side before we can arrive at 
rational views. Exceptional women 
have, with singular indiscretion, 
succeeded in connecting the subject 
of higher female education with a 
type of feminine excellence which, 
in its most aggravated form, does 
not commend itself to the historic 
conscience or the esthetic sentiment 
of either sex. But the subject is 
not on that account to be either 
prejudged or depreciated. A move- 
ment to develop the real capacities 
and worth of true womanhood is 
one well worthy of national ap- 
proval and support. While one 
school of thought inveighs against 
any system which will turn first- 
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rate women into third-rate men, 
the other retorts with something in 
the nature of a good - humoured 
tu quoque (and a tu quoque ought to 
be good-humoured, for it has no- 
thing else to recommend it), that 
the masculine type of excellence 
does not include all that can be 
desired in humanity. It is deeply 
to be regretted that women who 
are taking an active part in a social 
movement of considerable import- 
ance, should not be content to show 


that they desire the elevation of» 


womanhood, not merely as an end 
in itself, but also because of its in- 
estimable advantages (collateral if 
= will) to men and to children. 

ere is too much disposition to 
adopt the attitude of leaders of “a 
strike ;” too much the spirit of 
setting sex against sex; too eager a 
desire to show that the “spheres” 
of the two sexes are “ identical” 
and not merely “ appropriate.” 
And if it would not emasculate 
the female sex too much, we would 
suggest that they would have 
much more chance of attaining 
medical diplomas, if instead of 
asserting identical claims with men, 
to study in the same dissecting and 
lecture rooms, and an. identical 
right to practise, they would limit 
themselves to. claiming women and 
children as their appropriate 
patients. We should suggest that 
they should recognise in practice, 
as it appears that they do in theory, 
that there is sex in mind as well 
as sex in education; that they 
should give up the equality or 
identity theory, both as regards 
aims, status, and rights, and sub- 
stitute the theory of appropriate- 
ness; that they should eschew the 
late John Stuart Mill and some of 
his works, including the ‘ Subjection 
of Women ;’ and that they should 
have in view as the ultimate aim of 
female development, not merely the 
success of a vulgar self-assertion, 
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but improved relations to man and 
his descendants, 

But on every ground of justice and 
expediency, we protest against the 
question of admission of women to 
the medical profession, which is of 
limited interest, being fought out 
over the subject of female education, 
which is of universal interest. Let 
the medical profession fight it in 
the newspapers, in the medical uni- 
versities, in Parliament, and in 
society : the question of education, 
either of young children or of earl 
womanhood, is a battlefield which 
they have no right to select. The 
tendency of such a discussion as 
that in the ‘Fortnightly’ is simply 
to invest with a party and acri- 
monious feeling a subject which it is 
highly desirable should be entirely 
free from it. The actual result of it 
is simply to enforce, by consent of 
the com atants, two very obvious 
precauti »ns, which may be thus enu- 
meratec : First, that girls, at least. 
before eighteen, should be protected 
from mental strain,the stimulus of un- 
duecompetition,and from the require- 
ments of their physical nature being 
overlooked in the desire for mental 
development ; second, that a school 
system for girls requires to be more 
carefully guarded in these respects 
than one for boys, partly because 
they themselves physically require 
more care and attention, and partly 
because intellectual competition in 
their case has fewer distractions. 
The total outcome for all practical 
purposes of this wonderful discussion 
may be compressed into those two 
very obvious precautionary maxims, 
which are enforced, as it seems to 
us, with quite unnecessary detail. 
And as for the standard of excel- 
lence which each sex may attain, 
each may fix it for itself. If girls, 
in the opinion of their teachers, can 
reach the same standard as boys (no 
very wonderful achievement if the 
can), we understand that bot 
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authorities will sanction their doing 
so, provided, as both insist, they 
reach it each in their own way, by 
paths appropriate to each, without 
the stimulus of daily rivalry. 

And as regards the working 
of undue competition, no sensible 
people can wish to see that prin- 
ciple fostered and extended. In 
the tumult of the present day 
life seems to be reduced to a 
mere daily routine of a doin 
and a getting. The late Mr. Mill 
raised his warning voice against it, 
and declared that mankind should 
pay more attention to the cultiva- 
tion of their natures and human 
faculties, and devote to the mere 
money-getting part of their lives 
“fewer hours in the day, fewer days 
in the week, fewer wecks in the 
year, and fewer years of life.” The 
dignity of masculine life is often 
lost in its feverish competitions and 
restless acquisitions, And if the 
life of women is to be forcibly de- 
graded to the same level, where are 
we to seek the influences which are 
to refine and mitigate the bustling 
tumult which characterises modern 
civilisation? We are not yet, with 
all our progress, advanced far enough 
to dispense with the civilising in- 
fluences of women. And we learn 
with great satisfaction that there is 
no intention of introducing into this 
country the American system of their 
education. 
for embarking in a scheme which is 
chiefly directed to develop in woman 
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the special and unlovely qualities 
which fit her to take a keen and 
engrossing interest in the mere con- 
flicts of life. It is forcibly argued 
that her physical degeneracy and 
that of her offspring result; and it 
certainly tends to lower those refin- 
ing and elevating influences which 
society cannot afford to lose, and 
which women hold in trust for both 
sexes at all ages. As Dr. Mauds- 
ley’s article, in its essential teaching, 
has, as we have shown, received the 
stamp of general consent and appro- 
val, we may conclude with quoting 
the principle which he has forcibl 

and eloquently expressed, and which 
it is impossible to gainsay: “ Each 
sex must develop after its kind; 
and if education in its fundamental 
megning be the external cause to 
which evolution is the internal 
answer ;—-if it be the drawing out of 
the internal qualities of the indivi- 
dual into their highest perfection, 
by the influence of the most fitting 
external conditions,—there must be 
a difference in the method of edu- 
cation, answering to differences in 
their physical and mental natures.” 
This is all that Dr. Maudsley con- 
tends for, and all that is in any way 
established by the discussion. It 
is and has been generally con- 
ceded; and we hope that any fur- 
ther elucidation of it will be free 
from the objectionable details which 
are fit only for a medical publica- 
tion. , 
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Tue name of M. Victor Hugo 
is one of the very few which at- 
tract universal attention in the 
world of literature. His great genius 
and his long life, bis command, 
almost unrivaled, of the springs of 
human emotion, and even the wild- 
ness and eccentricity which accom- 
pany his powers, unite to ex- 
cite the curiosity at least of all 
readers to every work that bears his 
name. ‘The greatest of these works 
are of almost colossal pretensions, 
and dwarf everything that can be 
put by their side; we know scarcely 
anything in modern literature which 
would not look pale in presence of 
‘ Notre Dame’ and ‘ Les Misérables.’ 
The very extravagance which min- 
gles with the real greatness of these 
books, gives to them a wild mag- 
nificence of outline, which cap- 
tivates the imagination, even when 
it offends that strait laced and not 
always infallible quality which we 
call good taste. His rules of work 
are not as those of lesser men; 
he does not introduce us into a 
circle of animated figures, and allow 
us to share their life and thoughts 
for as long a time as suffices to 
elucidate their story, which is the 
manner of most successful writers of 
fiction. On the contrary, the spec- 
tator is put outside the scene, and 
can do nothing but look on breath- 
less, while amid mist and cloud, 
with illuminations fiery or genial, 
as the case may be, the great picture 
rises before him, each actor detached 
and separate, some in boldest relief, 
with a force which is often tre- 
mendous, and always forcibly dra- 
matic. We see the personages of 
his story all round, not softening 
off into any background, or confused 


by any secondary circumstances, 
but distinct, complete, as if cast in 
bronze—which does not prevent 
them from exhibiting now and then 
the most delicate shades of tender- 
ness, and which in no way inter- 
feres with this author’s power of re- 
presenting children — one of his 
greatest gifts. The babes are as 
distinct as the heroes, every pearly 
curve of them tender and sweet as 
rose-leaves, yet complete creatures, 
nowhere blurred or indefinite, even 
in the most delicious softness of 
execution, The only work which 
we can recall which exhibits a mode 
of treatment similar to that of 
Hugo, is Carlyle’s ‘French Re- 
volution ;’ but the philosopher is 
scornful of his puppets, and throws 
a certain tragic gleam of ridicule 
across even that lurid background 
of despair and suffering; whereas 
Hugo is always deadly serious, and 
even by chance muy stray as near 
the limits of the ridiculous as is 
given to mortal man, with a sublime 
unconsciousness of that dangerous 
vicinity. The Frenchman, we may 
add, is left alone in his greatness 
without any contemporaries. In his 
own country there is no one who 
can be so much as thought of in 
any possible aspect of rivalry. 
George Sand, though still now and 
then at far intervals putting forth 
some pale flower of old age, cannot 
certainly now enter into anything 
like competition with an old man 
whose works have all the vigour of 
manhood still; and of the younger 
crop of writers whom the Empire 
has trained, there is not ene fit to 
tie the shoes of either of these 
writers, Neither is there any one 
on our own side of the Channel who 
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can with any show of justice be 
placed by Hugo’s side: his genius 
is too national, his workmanship 
too characteristic, to be contrasted 
with the calmer inspiration of any 
Englishman ; and even on other 
grounds we know no Englishman 
except George Eliot (may the bull 
be forgiven us!) who could fairly 
stand a comparison with him. 
We do not think, indeed, there 
is any man living in whose pro- 
ductions the reader can see and 
feel the poetic passion of com- 
position, of which we have all 
heard, as he can in the works of 
Hugo: not that weak frenzy which 
produces washy floods of fine writ- 
ing, but the nervous thrill of a force 
restrained and managed with all 
the skill of a master, but yet carry- 
ing on the strain in spontaneous 
fire and fulness beyond the reach 
of mere art. His subject, the char- 
acter he is unfolding, possesses the 
writer: he throws himself upon it 
with a glow and fervour of know- 
ledge, with a certainty of delinea- 
tion, which is not the mere exercise 
of practised powers, but that with 
something indescribable, something 
indefinable, added to it, swelling in 
every line, and transforming every 
paragraph. The workmanship is 
often wonderful; but it is not 
the workmanship which strikes us 
most—it is the abundant, often 
wild, sometimes unguided and un- 
disciplined touch of genius which 
inspires and expands, and exag- 
gerates and dilates the words it is 
constrained to make use of—almost 
forcing a new meaning upon them 
by way of fiery compulsion, to 
blazon its own meaning upon brain 
and sense whether they will or not. 
We know no literary work of the 
age—we had almost said no intellec- 
tual work of any kind—so possessed 
and quivering with this undescrib- 
able but extraordinary power. 

We cannot tell whether it is 
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the cause or the consequence of this 
singular fulness and intensity of 


‘genius which determines M. Hugos 


choice of subjects. Through all 
his work there is one consistent 
purpose or scope of mind, veiled in 
fantastic and gigantic plans, such as 
writers continually frame and genius 
continually scorns and laughs at. 
‘Notre Dame,’ ‘Les Misérables,’ 
and the ‘ Travailleurs de la Mer,’ 
have all been put forth, if we re- 
member rightly, as different portions 
of a great epic of humanity which 
sooner or later the author means to 
complete. Another - of the same 
prodigious epical character he at- 
taches to the present work, which 
is, like the others, a fragment 
in some colossal design, Such 
vastness of intention is natural to 
the man; but there is one real and 
persistent principle of Art through- 
out, upon which, consciously or 
unconsciously, he always works. 
That everlasting struggle between 
mankind and fate which was the 
great subject of the Greek drama, 
is the central idea of all Victor 
Hugo has ever done—except, indeed, 
that the less rigid imagination of 
the modern has widened the ground 
for him, and made, instead of one 
dread destiny, a dumb and terrible 
band of mysterious forces, which 
surround flesh and blood on every 
side, and which it has to face, one 
way or another, whenever it passes 
the narrowest limit of life. This 
is his theory, apparently, of ex- 
istence. He shows us plentifully 
how many things there are in the 
world which are created only to 
be subdued, and affords us a 
vision, fantastically flattering rather 
than humiliating to human pride, 
of the manifold achievements and 
abilities of man. It is his delight, 
indeed, to endow his hero with 
superhuman, nay, melodramatic in- 
genuity, perseverance, power, skill, 
and strength, and to lead us on 
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with him from victory to victory, 
showing the triumph of intelligence 


and thought over all conflicting in- 


fluences. But when he has done 
all this, there comes a moment 
which arrests the progress of the 
prodigy. A turn of the poet’s hand, 
and his hero stands face to face 
with something blind, dumb, un- 
reasoning, and terrible, which he 
cannot overcome, nor any one for 
him. In ‘Notre Dame’ this final 
force is, as in Greek tragedy, Fate, 
the great and unappeasable enemy 
of mankind; in ‘ Les Misérables’ it 
is the Law, august but remorseless, 
which can take nothing into con- 
sideration, nor pause to weigh ex- 
tenuating circumstances, or to take 
note of the temptations and repent- 
ances of the man it judges; in the 
‘ Travailleurs de la Mer’ it is Nature 
which is the antagonist—nature, 
great and terrible, but less invinc- 
ible than the others. In every case 
the victim succumbs to this terrible 
opponent—though in the last, with 
very delicate and subtle art, the 
author gives his hero the victory 
over the sea and all its terrors, and 
finds in Nature of another kind, in 
the aversion of a trifling girl, the 
force that is necessary to destroy 
him—a force as blind, as unreason- 
ing, as remorseless, as fate or law, 
as absolute as Atropos,and as cruel. 

This is the leading action in 
each one of the great prose dramas 
with which M. Hugo has charmed 
his age—a painful centre, yet one 
which fascinates as much as it ap- 
“og the reader, who, indeed, unless 

e is all the happier, has found 
himself, also in his day, baffled by 
circumstances, by what we call 
chance, by agencies in face of which 
all his human protestations, reason- 
ings, and entreaties have been vain 
and useless. The situation is too 
familiar to us not to call forth our 
interest and sympathies; and there 
is something in the very inertness 
and passive inexorable character of 
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the Power thus represented, a force 
possessing no personality nor feel- 
ing which impresses the imagina- 
tion as perhaps nothing else can 
do. The very name of M. Hugo’s 
new work at once presupposes the 
renewal in its pages of this tragic 
struggle, which has never had so 
extraordinary an impersonation and 
realisation in modern life as in the 
history of France in its last agitated 
and stormy period, beginning with 
the year which gives a name to this 
work, In this case, we need 
scarcely explain, the giant in whose 
grasp all the human creatures of the 
story struggle, whose dread force 
they resist with all the passionate 
force of their individual humanity, 
and which crushes them at the last, 
inevitably and remorselessly—is the 
monster Revolution ; a ghost they 
have themselves raised, something 
more blind than Fate, more appal- 
ling than Nature,—a power which, 
like fire or flood, it is easy to excite 
and unloose, but impossible to arrest 
or bind. 

Perhaps it is necessary to be a 
Frenchman in order to feel the 
full force of that logic which forms 
events as well as syllogisms, and 
which one absolute nation in the 
world is continually following, to 
her own dire tribulation and heavy 
cost. To ourselves inconsistency is 
no effort—it is natural to us as the 
air we breathe; it is the first of 
individual rights and of national 
qualities. Our philosophers may 
be logical if they will; we grant 
them the privilege with* a certain 
contempt; but no necessity of nature 
compels us to be guided by any 
remorseless law of reason; and, in- 
deed, the very fact that a thing is in- 
evitable seems to stir nature on this 
side of the Channel into such a lively 
natural opposition as often works 
a ‘remedy to the painful sequence 
of events, and breaks the inexorable 
chain. This, however, though con- 
genial to us, is not congenial to the 
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characteristic national mind of our 
nearest neighbours. Were it not for 
the curious disposition which makes 
us eager to derive personal honour 
and glory in the contrast from every 
peculiarity of our fellows, it might 
be sufficiently interesting to note the 
special features of this mind with- 
out that determination to find it con- 
demnable which influences us all so 
entirely. Indeed, for our own 
part we should be very glad to be 
permitted to discuss the marvellous 
genius of the author before us, with 
full recognition of its extraordinary 
nationality and truth to the French 
ideal, without being supposed to 
imply any sense, or feeling any in- 
tention of scorn. We all have what 
our neighbours, with admirable dis- 
crimination, call the défauts de nos 
qualités; and if the Frenchman 
pays what we think a very heavy 
price for the national gift of lucidity 
and preciseness, for his power of 
subtle definition, and for the keen 
acuteness of his perceptions, we, 
too, have penalties to pay for the 
happy inconsistency which is natu- 
ral to us, and for our perpetual 
refusal to follow out any principle 
further than we choose to follow it. 
Logic is good in a thousand ways, 
though it is at once pitiful and 
terrible to be led blindfold by it, and 
gauge everything in earth and 
heaven by its rules. We miss its 
happier uses throughout our lives, if 
we are lucky enough to miss the stern- 
ness of its rigid conclusions in fact 
and action. Our diffusive inexacti- 
tude, our complacent unreasonable- 
ness, are equally natural to us as are 
the Frenchman’s concise and correct 
discrimination, his clear view of 
what every course of thought may 
lead him to, and characteristic de- 
termination to accept whatever he 
is convinced of. We whose strong- 
est determination is never to accept a 
conclusion which displeases us, have 
the best of it in one way, and he in 
another; but this is a thing which 
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neither Frenchmen nor Englishmen 
are willing to admit. erefore, 
when we say that Victor Hugo in 
this special point is emphatically 
French, we are conscious of saying 
what most readers will accept as the 
worst that can be said; although in 
our intention it means no such thing, 
but is a simply intellectual distinc- 
tion, deeply interesting as such—in 
some ints admirable, in some 
deplorable, as almost all great na- 
tional qualities are. Victor Hugo 
is French to the very depths and 
heights, French in every nuance of 
his genius, French to his finger-tips ; 
and like all his nation, he has accepted 
the extraordinary event which has 
dominated the history of his country 
for three-quarters of a century as 
something more than an event. 
The Revolution is to him a living 
force, a great irresponsible remorse- 
less principle, on a level with the 
others which he has set himself to 
illustrate—real as law itself, mighty 
as nature, a principle which men 
indeed have created and set in mo- 
tioh, but which they must be con- 
tent to follow, now that it exists, 
and which no power in France (or- 
on earth, which means about the. 
same thing) can hope to resist. 
Whosoever resists must calculate: 
upon being crushed to powder; 
whosoever. puts himself into opposi- 
tion with it has begun a death con-. 
flict, with no alternative possible but 
to destroy or be destroyed. Thus. 
a prophet of the Republic, an apos- 
tle of the Commune, exerts his great. 
gifts to impress upon us the same: 
doctrine which every Legitimist of 
the Faubourg, every noble of old 
France, and even nowadays every 
partisan of the fallen Empire, have- 
tried their best to convince us of — 
that the Revolution is no mere out- 
burst of excitement stimulated by 
oppression, no single upheaving of 
an injured people, no one fact ter- 
rible and monstrous, but a Force, a 
Power, an enormous devilish Fran. 
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kenstein, which must either kill or 
be killed, and which hitherto has 
proved itself too much for any an- 
tagonist who has measured himself 
against it. Henri Cing thinks so, 
and means to give no quarter if ever 
his day comes; and Victor Hugo 
thinks so, and asks none, displaying, 
to us, on the contrary, its own very 
emissaries in conflict with this great 
giant, and swept out of the world by 
it more remorselessly than their ene- 
mies could sweep them. This is not 
a view of the subject which gives us 
any pleasure, and the English reader 
will probably skip a great deal that 
is said about the Revolution, and 
confine his interest, if he has any 
to spare from the personages of the 
stern and brief drama, to the per- 
sonal sketches with which the author 
illustrates his disquisitions; but at 
the same time this aspect of the ques- 
tion, so strenuously held by the entire 
nation most involved, is certainly 
worth a moment’s attention, and in 
its curious mixture of prejudice, 
panic, self-importance, matter-of- 
fact, and imagination, is one of ‘the 
strangest mental impressions which 
‘are to be found in history. There 
ds much imagination involved, for 
France has given shape and form, 
almost personality and conscious ac- 
tion, to the great embodied whirl- 
wind which has devastated her; 
there is a grand kind of national 
vanity too, for it pleases the country, 
even in its terror and suffering, to 
believe that this vast Red Shadow, 
which it hates and fears, is some- 
thing more terrible, more appalling, 
more real, than the giant of any 
«ther national story. M. Hugo has 
given the fullest expression to the 
sentiment of his countrymen. He, 
too, contemplates the Revolution 
not as a:single fact of the past, but 
as a thing—a great blind reasonless 
potency, crushing everything it en- 
counters—a Juggernaut of irresisti- 
ble power and strength. He gazes 
on its progress with awe, which is 
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full of admiration and wonder. Its 
partizans are its slaves, dominated 
by its power; and its enemies 
are inspired and made heroic by 
that impassioned hate of it which 
no man can feel for a mere abstrac- 
tion. Even the author himself 
struggles as if under the oppression 
of some great power, when he speaks 
of and describes that ’93 of terrible 
memory, with which no man can 
trifle. One figure alone of all that 
have been standing against this lurid 
background escapes being swept in- 
to annihilation by it; and the one 
who escapes is its enemy, who re- 
cognises its power and is on his de- 
fence—not the vassals who obey the 
terrific abstraction, the Fury which 
has assumed this name. We may 
take it upon ourselves to say that it 
is a national weakness, madness, 
hysterical exaggeration, that has 
given this unearthly prominence 
and power to a set of principles, and 
created this diabolical angel which 
overawes and dominates it; and so 
perhaps it may be; but the fact of 
this Impersonation, creation, em- 
bodiment, is of itself the most curi- 
ous phenomenon, strange to see, 
and almost impossible to conceive. 
It has, we are convinced, affected 
France as nothing else could affect 
her—at once exciting, terrifying, and 
maddening her spirit, as is the usual 
result with men who feel themselves 
to be fighting with ghosts, M. 
Hugo’s book may urge some of us 
to realise this, perhaps; but, at all 
events, whether it does or not, it 
is the most powerful picture of a 
very real and genuine mental effort 
which any artist has up to this time 
been able to draw. 

Nothing can be more simple than 
the materials out of which the story 
is woven. A battalion of republi- 
can soldiers—Parisians—find in a 
wood a miserable woman with three 
babies, a victim of the Revolution, 
whose husband has been killed, 
her house burned, her very village 
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with all her belongings destroyed, 
by the conflict of the Vendée. The 
battalion adopts by acclamation the 
three poor children whom the Re- 
volution has: made fatherless; and 
these infants, though they appear 
only in this brief prologue, and in 
one most touching and beautiful 
after-scene, become at once the pivot 
upon which the machinery of the 
tale, such as it is, turns, They stand 
in the place of the ordinary love- 
tale, without which, in the general 
understanding, no work of fiction 
is complete, embodying all the 
softer interest, all the repose and 
tenderness, of which the brief stern 
history is capable. From the first 
chapter in the first volume to the 
beginning of the third, we see no- 
thing of these innocent hostages of 
civil war; and we do not at this 
moment recall any scene in fiction 
which could serve as a parallel to 
the singular and touching manner 
of their reappearance, or the curious 
hush it makes in the fiery tale— 
the strange, soft, melodious pause 
in the blazing and commotion of war 
and hatred, which permits us to see 
how the innocents sport and slum- 
ber on the edge of destruction. No- 
thing but sheer genius, too certain of 
its power to hesitate or falter—genius 
of the most daring description, ac- 
companied by the most exquisite skill 
and knowledge—could have ven- 
tured to trust to this as all the re- 
lief of the sombre tale; but the 
result justifies the daring. The 
feeling and tenderness of this little 
episode is beyond praise. It is 
the purest poetry in its absolute 
simplicity—a picture at once so 
lovely and so true, so tragically 
and pathetically trivial, so heart- 
rending in its playfulness, that it 
seems to us for the moment, while 
still under its immediate effect, to 
stand alone in modern art. The 
golden-haired baby in ‘Silas Marner’ 
may be as beautiful, but there are 
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no such elements of pity and terror 
involved. Little Georgette, twenty 
months old, stands in the place of 
the conventional heroine. Her pretty 
babble fills up the little room that 
might have been left for love, had 
it consisted with the author’s pur- 
pose to interweave that supposed ne- 
cessity of romance in his story. But 
he has not done so, It was not a 
time for love or love-making. There 
is no heroine but Georgette—no sen- 
timent beyond that half adoration 
and entire comprehension of in- 
fancy, which M. Hugo has mani- 
fested before now; but it would be 
difficult to imagine anything more 
ee than the sudden pause he 
makes when, amid the horrors of a 
siege, he stops to disclose to us the 
busy nothings, the foolish interests, 
the play and mischief and babble 
of the three children, with flames 
and destruction underneath them, 
and nothing but cruelty and war 
around, | 
The real business of the story 
opens with the voyage of a certain 
English corvette, called the Clay- 
more, manned by a crew of French 
Royalists, and especially charged to 
convey to the Breton coast an old 
man in the disguise of a peasant, 
who is the Marquis de Lantenac, a 
Royalist general, on his way to take 
the command of the insurrection in 
La Vendée. Already these seas, be- 
tween Jersey and Granville, have 
afforded occasion for M. Hugo’s en- 
ergetic Muse; and again a new con- 
flict, as wonderful almost as that 
which the shipwrecked sailor main- 
tained with the ghastly piewvre, the 
Octopus whom M. Hugo and Mr. 
Campbell of Islay between them 
have invented, or brought back at 
least into the knowledge of man,— 
brings a new incident within the 
range of fiction. Whether it is a 
likely accident we will not inquire 
—but at all events it is a 
sible one, which is all that is neces- 
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sary; and it is curious not only as 
a very novel fancy, but at the same 
time as a concentration and em- 
bodiment in little of M. Hugo’s 
favourite subject—the struggle of 
human will and intelligence with 
blind force and destructive power, 
unguided by reason or will, capable 
of destroying, but of nothing else. 
The story of the cannon broken 
loose, its wild pranks, leaps, and 
shocks, the consternation of the crew 
and danger of the vessel, the way in 
which all look hopelessly on at the 
dumb thing which kills whoever it 
touches, and is more fatal than any 
willing and voluntary enemy, is 
fantastic enough to give occasion for 
any amount of criticism. The 
situation is exactly such a one as 
delights the author. The leaps and 
bumps and convulsions of the great 
gun, those movements which look as 
if it meant the wild mischief it was 
doing, as if by moments it paused to 
ponder, and held back to give a 
fiercer shock, have a certain truth in 
them which no one will refuse to 
acknowledge who has ever seen the 
blind pitchings and rollings of any 
dangerous mass of matter, taking 
from its motion a savage look of con- 
scious life—but they are fantastic 
enough to disgust the commonplace 
imagination, and to overpass the 
boundary between the sublime and 
the ridiculous, even to more indul- 
gent readers. M. Hugo flings him- 
self upon this incident with a wild 
delight, and makes the very most of 
it; for what is it but a parable of 
his own theory, an abridgment of 
the aspect which life itself bears in 
his eyes? The gunner fighting with 
his cannon for the mastery is a 
complete impersonation of his favour- 
ite hero fighting with circumstances, 
with fate, with nature. It is the 
struggle over again, in little, of Jean 
Valjean, of Gilliatt, and of the poor 
butterfly victim Esmeralda—only 
more hopeful, more manageable, in so 
far as that the man can at least see, 
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and by quick human calculation 
outwit, the stupid but terrible 
opponent who is pitted against him. 
The following most curious, wild, 
and fanciful but powerful picture, 
may be accepted as an epitome of the 
author’s leading thought. The 
gunner who was to blame for the 
accident has just appeared on the 
stage, desperate, to remedy his fault 
if that is possible. 


** And now the strangest scene com- 
menced--a titanic spectacle ; the com- 
bat of the gun against the gunner; 
the struggle of dead matter with in- 
telligence ; the duel of the man and 
the thing. 

‘‘The man placed himself in a 
corner, his bar and rope in his hands, 
his back against a beam; standing rigid 
with limbs like pillars of steel, livid, 
calm, tragical, as if rooted to the floor, 
he waited. 

‘«He waited till the gun should pass 
by him. 

‘The gunner |inew his piece ; and 
it seemed to him that it also must 
know him. He had lived so long with 
it! How often had his hand been 
buried in its jaws. It was his 
familiar monster. He began to talk 
to it as to adog. ‘Come!’ he said ; 
perhaps he had an affection for it ; he 
seemed to wish to attract it to him. 

‘* But to draw it to him was to draw 
it upon him ; and in that case he was 
lost. How to avoid this crushing 
destruction: that was the question. 
The spectators looked on terrified ; 
not a bosom breathed freely except 
that of the old man, who was alone 
between decks with the two com- 
batants, a sinister witness of all that 
was going on. He himself might be 
crushed by the movements of the gun. 
He did not budge. 

‘‘Under them all, the sea blindly 
directed the struggle. 

“ At the moment when accepting this 
appalling encounter, the gunner chal- 
lenged the cannon, the motion of the 
waves had a chance intermission, and 
the gun remained for a second motion- 
less, and as if stupefied. ‘Come then !’ 
cried the man ; it seemed to listen. 

“ All at once it sprang upon him; 
he avoided the shock; the struggle 
began—an unheard-of struggle; the 
fragile pitted itself against the invul- 
nerable ; on one side force, on the other 
a soul, All this passed in a kind of 
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twilight ; it was like the indistinct 
vision of a miracle. 

‘“‘A soul; but stranger still, one 
would have said that the gun too had 
a soul—a soul of hate and rage. Its 
blindness seems to have eyes; the 
monster had the appearance of watch- 
ing the man. There was, or so at least 
one was forced to believe, cunning in 
that mass. It also chose itsmoment. It 
was like some incredible gigantic iron 
insect, endowed, or seeming to be en- 
dowed, with the free will of a demon. 
Sometimes this colossal grasshopper 
struck the low roof of the battery, then 
falling back upon its four wheels like 
a tiger on its claws, resumed its pur- 
suit of the man. He, supple, agile, 
alert, twisted himself like a snake free 
of all those thunderous assaults. He 
avoided each shock; but the blows 
which he escaped fell on the ship, and 
the destruction wenton, . .°. 

“Such a strife could not long continue. 
The gun seemed to say to itself all at 
once—‘ Come, come; we must make 
an end of this,’ and it paused. The 
conclusion approached. The cannon, 
as if in doubt, seemed to have, or had 
—for to all the lookers-on it was a 
being—a moment of ferocious delibera- 
tion. Suddenly it precipitated itself 
on its antagonist. The gunner drew 
back close to the wall, avoided it as it 
passed and called to it, laughing, 
‘Again!’ The gun, furious, crushed 
the larboard carronade, then, caught 
fast by the invisible bond which held 
it, threw itself to starboard upon the 
man, who again escaped. The car- 
ronade gave way before its rush ; then, 
as if blind, losing count of what it 
did, it turned its back on the man, 
rolled from the back to the front, dis- 
placed the stem, and rushed against 
the bulwark, making a breach ip the 
side of the ship.” 


The very form of these brief em- 
phatic sentences will seem to many 
minds the highest artificialism and 
straining after effect. And indeed 
itis effect that is sought, and, we 
think, attained, though not in the 
self-restrained and hidden way 
which we consider good taste and 
good style in English ; the narrative al- 
together could have been written only 
in French. To deny thatit is as fan- 
tastic as the tossing and plunging of 


a nightmare is impossible; but to * 
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say that in this wild combat there 
is not the most striking poetic re- 
presentation of the terrible dramas, 
which happen sometimes before our 
very eyes, and which, if not as dra-: 
matic as the gun broken loose, yet 
carry in them, to the dullest imagi- 
nation, a horrible suggestion of some. 
malevolent will in matter which 
takes pleasure in crushing and! 
maiming the humanity which is its 
master—no one can refuse to see, 
The great rolling mass, which seems 
to pause “in ferocious deliberation” 
before it plunges upon its victim, 
is as true to the mingled effect 
produced by fact and imagination 
upon the eyes and mind that look 
on at almost anything that is called 
“ aecident,” as it is possible to con- 
ceive. We quote the description, 
however, less for its truth than be- 
cause it is the most wonderfully 
characteristic specimen of the author. 
All his soul and all his individuali-. 
ties are in it; it is. his favourite 
conception compressed into a small 
space—the concentrated essence of 
almost everything he has ever pro- 
duced. The end of the conflict is 
melodramatic in the highest degree, 
and carries the imagination in spite 
of itself to the Porte Saint Martin 
rather than to the regions of loftier 
art. 


“The old man looked at the gunner. 
‘ Approach,’ he said. 

“The gunner made a step forward. 
The old man turned to the Count de 
Boisberthelot, detached the captain’s 
cross of St. Louis, and fastened it 
to the woollen shirt of the gunner, 

“ «Hurrah !’ cried the sailors: the 
marines presented —_ age the old 
passenger, pointing wit s finger to 
the aeket a ot added, ‘ Now let 
this man be shot.’ 

‘* Stupor succeeded to acclamation.” 


The sudden and truly stupefyin 
effect here produced is, we are afraid, 
scarcely within the limits of true 
art. A certain excuse is given for it 
in the after incidents of the tale, and 
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in the principle by which this mys- 
terious judge immediately ex- 
plains his sentence. “No fault is 
reparable,” he says ; “ courage ought 
to be rewarded; negligence must be 

unished.” This principle runs 
through the book, and brings about 
its catastrophe—the, principle that 
no goodness or greatness that can fol- 
low diminishes the guilt of one evil 
done ; that neither heroism nor lofty 
character, nor any of those circum- 
stances which incline ordinary hu- 
manity to pardon and absolve, can 
be or ought to be taken into account 
when Society has a grievance against 
an individual. It is thus, in some 
degree, the inspiration of the book, 
therefore we cannot pass it over with 
mere condemnation of its emotional 
character and melodramatic exagger- 
ation, as if it were a separate and 
detached incident—which is not at 
all the meaning of the author. To 
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into the very fabric of this great 
romance, might lead us into a more 
elaborate criticism than suits our 
time or purpose; but the reader 
will see enough to judge for himself 
as the story goes on—sombre, bril- 
liant, grandiose—to a conclusion as 
melodramatic, perhaps, and_ still 
more painful, but entirely in unity 
with all that has preceded it, and 
true to the effect which M. Hugo has 
set all his faculties to produce. 

The book is occupied by three 
figures:—the mysterious disguised 
personage of the scene we have 
quoted, the Marquis de Lantenac, 
general of the Vendean forces, im- 
placable and rigid Royalist, grand 
seigneur, 4 man without a doubt or 
fear, unrestrained by mercy, law, 
love, or religion, absolute in his 
rights and those of his side, true 
type and perfect of the men who 
made the Revolution: opposite to 
him stands his natural antagonist— 
the priest turned infidel and Repub- 
lican, as rigid, as certain, as entirely 
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fortified against all illumination, 
against all doubts or hesitation, as 
the Royalist leader himself, Cimour- 
dain, delegate of the Committee of 
Public Safety, envoy of Robespierre, 
but more absolute than Robes- 
pierre himself, slave and emissary of 
the Revolution. There is this dif- 
ference between the two men, that 
the noble entertains a lofty indiffer- 
ence towards the roturier, which 
the other does not feel to him. 
Lantenac would shear off Cimour- 
dain’s head as calmly as if he 
were a cabbage, did necessity put it 
in his way to do so; but Cimour- 
dain ‘pursues Lantenac with wild 
hatred, seeking not only his death, 
but his death by the guillotine, and 
exults with passionate delight when 
he finally lays his hand upon him, 
and feels him in hispower. Yet the 
two have a generic resemblance— 
they understand each other; they 
are indeed different developments 
of the same man, When the splen- 
did pity of the old noble brings 
him back into the hands of his 
enemies, Cimourdain is the only 
man unmoved by admiration, the 
only one who has the courage to 
arrest him; and Lantenac is the 
only man who understands and 
approves the deed. This curious 
oint of contrast and concord is, we 
should be disposed’ to believe, far 
more the climax of his drama to 
M. Hugo than the vulgar tragical 
conclusion which ends the book. 
Both the men are impersonations of 
rigid intellectual force and purpose, 
driven by a tremendous conflict be- 
yond all the restraints of ordinary 
life, let loose upon the world like 
destroying angels, to carry each his 
own cause triumphant at whatever 
cost. 

We are quite unable, however, to 
deeide whether it was or was not M. 
Hugo’s intention to give the advan- 
tage to his Royalist. He has cer- 
tainly done so, whether with or 
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without his own will. Lantenac, a 
man of the old race, with the faults 
that belong to his condition and 
breeding, has an imposing personal- 
ity, a primitive nobleness, which the 
new man, feverish rebel against all 
the conditions of practicable life, 
ferocious with the ferocity of idea 
and theory, not passion—type of that 
training which, for its highest issue, 
dissolves all the special features of 
humanity, and turns a man into 
a force, dominated by some rigid 
system, as blind, as unreasoning in 
all but his own narrow circle as fate, 
nature, or law—does not possess. 
Thus, after showing us all his life 
long how man struggles against 
and is worsted by these abstract 
powers, our author takes up a still 
more subtle theory, and discloses 
to us the process by which man 
himself can be turned into an ab- 
stract power, and made to become 
a potent and terrible thing rather 
than a person, by the obliteration 
of all those happier privileges of 
humanity —the power to sympa- 
thise, the power to pardon—which 
engage all mankind in their ordi- 
nary conditions in a blessed conspir- 
acy against excessive oppression, 
cruelty, and wrong. In his anxiety 
to show how Cimourdain has been 
formed and shaped into this merci- 
less incarnation of logic, intellect, 
and power, M. Hugo forgets that he 
gives him the worst réle to play; 
but it is perhaps rather a failure 
of art on his part than of intention 
which makes this forgetfulness tell 
as it does against the man, whom, 
according to all we know of our 
author’s feelings and principles, we 
are compelled to believe he intends 
to bestow the highest part upon. 
It might be so managed by a hand 
as skilful as M, Hugo’s that a man 
might have the worst réle—that he 
might be constrained by his duty to 
punish while his rival saved—to be 
even cruel and remorseless, while his 
rival showed mercy,—without for- 
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feiting our sympathy; for of all 
high acts of self-abnegation, one of 
the highest is that of accepting 
opprobrium, and doing by compul- 
sion of duty acts which are alien to 
nature, This, however, is not the 
way in which the Revolutionary 
agent who is pitted against the 
noble Royalist affects us. Lan- 
tenac, the man of tradition, who, 
rigid as the other, spares no- 
thing that comes in his way, and 
merciless as fire or storm, crushes 
calmly under his foot all and every 
obstacle that opposes him, never 
loses the interest of the reader, 
never excites the shivering hatred 
which we feel for the man who pro- 
fesses to be delivered from the preju- 
dices and bonds of the past, and to 
be inspired by great principles of 
moral renovation and a new world ; 
but who, instead of the real indif- 
ference of the other to the suffer- 
ings of those he crushes, has a 
feverish pleasure in the destruction 
of things that oppose him, a grim 
satisfaction in the number of heads 
that fall, and in the ever-increasing 
exaction of sacrifices by the revolu- 
tionary demon, Lantenac is cruel, 
by the way, as a necessity; Cimour- 
dain is cruel, too, by necessity— 
the one and the other both believ- 
ing (as, Heaven help us, and alas 
the day! their descendants still do 
in France) that this horrible expe- 
dient is necessary to the triumph of 
their respective causes. But the 
Royalist gives his calm orders, and 
sees and hears nothing more of the 
barbarity executed; whereas the 
Revolutionary smells the blood- 
shed, and gets drunk with those 
sanguinary fumes; making a show 
of pleasure in the very new- 
ness of the power to kill, perhaps 
to hide some reluctance of nature 
which might otherwise defeat his 
purpose. Lantenac is dignified 
even in melodrama—he is noble in 
his eloquence, in his indifference, a 
man above the situation in which 
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we find him. But Cimourdain is 
the creature of the situation, always 
excited, feverish, eager, intent upon 
his theory, ignorant of men. The 
Royalist has nature on his side: 
he is struggling at the head of 
his countrymen by means of war- 
fare familiar to them, for the 
things he holds most sacred (so far 
as he holds anything sacred), for 
the traditions of his kind, the prin- 
ciples he has been bornin: he rules 
with the instinct of a man born to 
rule, with the ease of habit, which 
excludes all exaggerations of novelty. 
But Cimourdain is new in every- 
thing — new to authority, unused 
to war and command, personal even 
in his abstraction. His redeeming 
point, of absolute devotion to his 
cause and belief in it, is shared by 
his rival, who on his side is quite 
as sure that to save the king in his 
prison and restore France to her 
natural rulers is the highest duty 
and necessity in earth and heaven. 
M. Hugo, indeed, has given one 
gift to his Revolutionary which tran- 
scends anything in Lantenac—he has 
given him love, the parental passion 
which no one can better set forth. 
Somehow, however, there isa tiger- 
ishness in his affection which pre- 
vents it from touching our hearts, 
and we are infinitely more affected 
by the grand, simple, and sudden 
resolution of the old Marquis to 
save the children who are burning 
in his old tower— which is told 
us in a few words, and which 
he does against his principles, 
sacrificing his own life, his career, 
and the liberty he has just regained, 
in obedience to that sacred pity 
which cannot look on and see the 
destruction of three helpless pea- 
sant babies, scum of the earth— 
than we are by all the heroics of 
Cimourdian’s Roman virtue and the- 
atrical suicide. All through, the 
Royalist has the best of it. He is 
quieter, calmer, truer, more natural 
than the other; a curious issue of 
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a book written in the interests of 
the Republic, and of one of the 
greatest efforts that literature has 
ever made to convey a favourable un- 
derstanding of the ideal man of the 
Revolution period to posterity, 

We have said that there are three 
figures which occupy the foreground 
of this wonderful picture, The 
third is the type of mere man- 
hood between the iron forces of 
tradition and theory.. He is the 
clay pot destined to be dashed to 
pieces by the brazen ones; the 
natural tender human creature, made 
up of no theories or superstitions, 
but of gentle reason and human 
thoughtfulness, kept in check by 
sacred prejudices of the heart, by 
natural compassion, love and pity 
—a man incapable of cruelty either 
in thought or otherwise, made of 
flesh and blood, not of iron, and 
likely to fare badly the moment he 
comes into conflict with the metallic 
souls around him, Gauvain, the 
young Republican captain, noble 
scion of achivalrous race, Vicomte 
by birth and liberal by opinion, 
yet pinning his faith neither to 
Royalty nor to Revolution, is the 
natural and irresistible contrast to 
the two iron men on either side 
of him. He is Lantenac’s grand- 
nephew: he is Cimourdain’s pupil. 
With the one he has no sym- 
pathy, except that of admiration 
for a noble action; with the other 
he has not much more sympathy, 
except that gratitude for intellectual 
nutrition which is not always so 
powerful a sentiment as might be 
desired. Cimourdain loves him, as 
we have said, with a tigerish love; 
but there is not very much evidence 
that young Gauvain loves the old 
tutor who has again been set over him 
in a sterner supervision than of old, 
and who, in fact, demands the post 
of delegate with the expressed inten- 
tion of faking clemency impossible 
to the young soldier. Cimourdain 
hastens to Gauvain’s side in feverish 
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haste, lest Gauvain should perhaps 
let Lantenac escape on the score of 
being an old man or a kinsman. 
The following bit of characteristic 
conversation shows at once the dif- 
ference between the young man, 
visionary and soldier, and the old 
man, theorist and Revolutionary. 
Cimourdain has at once discovered 
on his arrival, that though his 
former pupil had no intention of 
allowing Lantenac, the most dan- 
gerous man in the country, to es- 
cape, his behaviour, in general, 
was not that of a revolutionary ab- 
solutist, but of a merciful man, to 
whom the ordinary laws of human- 
ity had never been abrogated. 
“C'est un clement,” he says to him- 
self, with mingled pain and dis- 
appointment. 


‘‘ He looked Gauvain in the face, and 
said, ‘Why did you set the nuns of 
the Convent of Saint Marc-le-Blanc at 
liberty ?’ 

“«T do not fight with women,’ an- 
swered Gauvain. 

“‘* These women hate the people ; 
and in hatred a woman is worth ten 
men. Why did you refuse to send the 
troop of fanatical old priests to the re- 
volutionary tribunal?’ 

“**T don’t fight with old men.’ 

‘* ‘An old priest is worse than a young 
one. Rebellion is more dangerous 
when provoked by the grey-haired— 
the people have faith in wrinkles. No 
false pity, Gauvain. Regicides are 
liberators. Fix your eyes upon the 
tower of the Temple.’ 

««* The tower of the Temple ! I should 
free the dauphin from it. I don’t fight 
with children,’ 

“The eye of Cimourdain became se- 
vere. ‘Gauvain, you must learn that 
war is necessary against a woman when 
she calls herself Marie-Antoinette ; 
against an old man when he is named 
Pius VI.; against a child when he is 
called Louis Capet.’ 

‘** Master, I am not a political man.’ 

“«*Try not to be a dangerous man. 
Why, when the rebel Jean Treton, 
driven to bay and hopeless at the at- 
tack of the outpost of Corsac, turned 
alone, sword in hand, against your col- 
umn, did you cry, ‘‘ Open the ranks ; 
let him pass”?’ 
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«* « Because fifteen hundred men are 
too many to slaughter one.’ 

«Why, when you saw your soldiers 
about to kill the Vendean Joseph Bézier, 
who was wounded and d 
self along at Cailleterie d’Astillé, did 

ou say, “Forward! I take him in 
hand,” ’ and fire your pistol in the air?’ 

‘« “Because I do not kill men who are 
down.’ 

*«« And you are wrong. Both of them 
are now at the head of bands. Joseph 
Bézier is Moustache and Jean Treton is 
Jambe-d’Argent. By saving these two 
men you have given two enemies to 
the Republic.’ 

“« « My intention was to make friends 
for her, not to give her enemies.’ 

se Why, after the victory of Landéan, 
did not you shoot the three hundred 
peasants whom you made prisoners?’ 

‘«« Because, Bonchamp having spared 
the Republican prisoners, I determined 
that it should be known that the Re- 
public spared royalist prisoners.’ 

““«Then if you take Lantenac you 
will spare him too?’ 

see N 0.’ 

““« Why? Since you have spared 
three hundred peasants——’ 

«« «The peasants are ignorant—Lante- 
nac knows what he is doing,’ 

«‘* But Lantenac is your kinsman.’ 

‘** France is nearer of kin.’ 

“«* Lantenac is an old man.’ 

*« « Lantenac is a foreigner—Lantenac 
is of no age—Lantenac calls for the 
English invasion. Lantenac is—he is 
the eneeny of the country. The duel 
between him and me can finish only 
by his death or mine.’ 

"we Gauvain, do not forget this pro- 
mise.’ 

«Tt is made.’” 


This is the difference between the 
two men, To the young soldier 
men are men, and women women, 
and children children. To his 
terrible instructor they are mere 
symbols of opposition to be crushed, 
of enmity to be overcome, The 
one weighs right and _ reason, 
condemning where there is cause, 
but not without cause, and capable 
of nothing but res ect and pity to- 
wards the weak, the wounded, the 
solitary, and ignorant ; whereas to 
the other, in the fervour of his 
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theoretical fury, there is neither 
man nor woman, neither good nor 
evil, neither reason nor right, but one 
blank indiscriminate mass of enemies 
to be exterminated. “The revolu- 
tion has one enemy,” he says— 
“the old world, for which it is piti- 
less ; just as the surgeon has one 
enemy, gangrene, for which he has 
no pity.” “If I may not pardon,” 
answers Gauvain, “it is not worth 
the trouble to conquer.” “It was 
like a dialogue between the sword 
and the axe,” says M. Hugo. His 
Cimourdain is himself the old world 
without knowing it—comprehen- 
sible enough to the old world, on 
the other side, to the man who acts 
on exactly similar principles, from a 
directly opposite point of view— 
but not comprehensible to the real 
representative of the new world, 
who begins to rise between, but 
who, alas! has never got sufficient- 
ly the upper hand in France to curb 
the two absolutists on either side 
of it. Gauvain is the least tangi- 
ble of the three figures who 
occupy the chief place in this 
book: he is doomed from the 
first, in his reasonableness, char- 
ity, and magnanimous manhood. 
Such men are never the right 
tools for popular frenzy. He is the 
ideal man, the chivalrous hero, the 
impersonation of all that is noble 
.in the old type, with all that 
is best in the new. Suclra being 
is much more difficult to individ- 
ualise than the two iron men on 
either side of him; or, at least, than 
the perfectly consistent and tranquil 
man of iron whose destruction he 
has vowed. Neither of the others, 
indeed, are at all equal to Lantenac, 
He is drawn as with a diamond pen 
—clear, perfect, and complete. In 
him there is no conflict, no infuri- 
ating stimulus of new principles to 
make his old nature wilder, as in 
Cimourdain; no hopeless genero- 
sity, humanity, tender-heartedness 
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—as in the young and. thoughtful 
Gauvain—to transport him into 
those regions of the ideal, seldom 
perhaps trod with assured and 
happy feet by mortal men, and 
never possible at all in the fiery 
overturn and conflict of revolution. 
The higher action of the piece is 
all with these three; but tragically 
twisted in and involved with them 
is the fate of the other hapless three 
—the infants hastily adopted by the 
bataillon of the Bonnet-Rouge—has- 
tily carried off from the destroyed 
forces by the insurgent Vendeans, 
swept along in the train of Lantenac, 
as he is gradually hunted and sur- 
rounded and driven into his old 
tower of La Tourgue, in which the 
fate of the three leaders and the three 
innocent hostages is alike decided. 
The mother of the children, mean- 
while, shot by Lantenac’s orders, 
healed and set afoot by the old beg- 
gar of the woods, who had saved Lan- 
tenac on his first landing—searches 
for them across the wild country, 
a poor crazed tragic creature, such a 
type of the half-brutalised peasant, 
lowest of intellectual beings, and 
driven still lower by misery, as 
no one can paint like M. Hugo. 
How the passion of maternity can 
cast a wild illumination over such a 
creature, raising her in her lowness 
to the most tragic eminence, and 
placing her forlorn figure, miserable, 
haggard, and hopeless, on a level 
with the greatest, is a transforma- 
tion which this writer has shown to 
us before. His Michelle Flechard 
is like the mother of his Esmeralda, 
a pitiful tragical impersonation, 
never rising fora moment above the 
low level of nature, yet grand in the 
one overwhelming sentiment which 
possesses her. While she stumbles 
wildly across the unknown country, 
interrogating hopelessly the some- 
times sympathetic, sometimes care- 
less spectators, Lantenac has been 
driven home to his cover, and with a 
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little party of eighteen men is shut 
up in La Tourgue, besieged by the 
army commanded by Gauvain and 
Cimourdain—a body of four thou- 
sand five hundred men. It is the 
moment of crisis, of climax, in all 
their lives. Indomitable, the old 
royalist prepares for his enemies, with 
perfect coolness and self-possession 
—for defence as long as defence is 
possible; for destruction when the 
time of defence is’over; in his 
heart no trembling, in his mind 
no hesitation. With a most subtle 
touch of art, M. Hugo represents 
the besieging commanders as feeling 
each a certain tenderness for the old 
tower: Gauvain, because it is his 
birthplace, the home of his fathers ; 
Cimourdain secretly, and with a 
sense of guilt, because it is the 
scene of those early studies which 
made his pupil the child of his 
heart; whereas Lantenac himself 
entertained no such prejudice ; “he 
had lived in Versailles, and had no 
superstition for La Tourgue: he had 
taken refuge there, having no other 
shelter, but he would have demol- 
ished it without scruple;” a won- 
derful touch of art. The siege 
commences; a breach has been 
made by the army outside, enormous 
er agen of defence by the little 
and within, culminating in the 
pitch and straw and match, all pre- 
— and ready, by which the com- 

atants mean to destroy tower, host- 
ages, and themselves, if no better 
fate may be. The stern hum of the 
republican army is below; death 
and destruction are about to blaze 
forth, the trumpet from beneath 
has blown the last summons to the 
desperate garrison: when all at once 
we turn the page, and are intro- 
duced to such a scene as takes away 
the reader’s breath, and brings the 
tears to his eyes. The three chil- 
dren are in the library, left there 
alone in their little cribs, each with 


its spoon and basin by its side. The 
ein so are all open, the warm air 
of August caressing the sleepers, the 
sun shining in; and Georgette, 
twenty months old, is the first to 
wake. t 


** The children woke up ; first of all 
the little girl. The waking of children 
is like the opening of flowers: a per- 
fume seems to breathe out of these 
fresh souls. Georgette, the one who 
was twenty months old, the ee 2 
of the three, raised her little head, sat 
up, looked at her feet, and began to 
chatter. 

‘* A ray of the morning shone on her 
cradle. It would have been difficult 
to say which was the rosiest, the feet 
of Georgette or the dawn. The two 
others were still asleep ; men are more 
heavy (‘c’est plus lourd les hommes’). 
Gay and calm, Georgette chattered. 

**René-Jean was brown, Gros-Alain 
was chestnut, Georgette fair. ty 
René-Jean had the look of a little 
Hercules. He slept on his face, with 
his two~fists in his eyes; Gros-Alain 
had his two legs out of his little bed. 
All the three were in rags. The 
clothes which the Bataillon of the 
Bonnet-Rouge had given them had 
fallen to oper ; what they wore could 
scarcely called a shirt; the boys 
were almost naked; Georgette was 
wrapt in a rag which had been a peiti- 
coat. Who took care of these children 
it was impossible to say. They had 
no mother. The wild peasant-soldiers 
who dragged them from post to post, 
gave them their share of the soup. 
The little ones had to make the best 
of it. Every man was their master, 
no one their father. But the rags of 
children are full of light. They were 
charming. 

“‘Georgette chattered. What a bird 
sings an infant babbles. It is the same 
hymn—indistinct, stammering, pro- 
found. The child has something be- 
yond the bird, a sombre human des- 
tiny before him. From thence comes 
the sadness of the man who listens, 
mingled with the joy of the child who 
sings.... This confused murmur 
of thought, which yet goes no further 
than instinct, contains an unconscious 
appeal to eternal justice; perhaps a pro- 
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test upon the threshold before entering, 
a protest humble and penetrating ; this 
ignorance smiling at the infinite, com- 
promises all creation in the lot which 
shall fall to that feeble and defenceless 
being... . What Georgette murmur. 
ed did not make her sad, for all her little 
face was onesmile. Her mouth smiled, 
her eyes smiled, the dimples of her 
cheeks smiled. . . The sky was blue, 
it was warm and fine. The fragile 
little creature, knowing nothing, un- 
derstanding nothing, softly immersed 
in a reverie which was not thought, 
felt itself in security in the heart of 
nature, among those honest trees, that 
sincere verdure the pure and peaceful 
country, amid the sound of nests, of 
fountains, of flies, of leaves, above 
which shone the great innocence of the 
sun. 

‘‘After Georgette, René-Jean, the 
eldest, the big one, who was past four, 
awoke, He stood up, strode in manly 
guise across his cradle, saw his basin of 
soup, took it as the ordinary course of 
affairs, sat down on the floor, and began 
toeat. The chattering of Georgette 


had not roused Gros-Alain, but at the 
sound of the spoon in the basin he 
turned over with a spring and opened 


his eyes. Gros-Alain was three—he 
saw his dish, stretched out his hand to 
take it, and without getting out of his 
bed, his basin on his knee, his spoon 
in his fist, he followed René-Jean’s ex- 
ample and began to eat. Georgette 
was not disturbed by these proceed- 
ings, and the modulations of her voice 
seemed to assume the rocking measure 
of adream, Her great open eyes were 
raised. Whatever the roof or vault 
may be that is over a child's head, it is 
heaven that is reflected in its eyes. 

“When René-Jean had finished, he 
scratched. the dish with his spoon, 
sighed, and said with dignity, ‘I have 
eaten my soup.’ This roused Georg- 
ette from her reverie. ‘Poupoupe,’ 
she said; and seeing that René-Jean 
had eaten, and that Gros-Alain ate, she 
took the basin of soup by her side and 
ate too, not without carrying her spoon 
as often to her ear as to her mouth. 
Now and then she cast civilisation 
aside and ate with her fingers. 

‘* All at once there was heard outside 
out of the wood the sound of a bugle, 
a sort of fanfare, severe and arrogant. 
To this bugle a trumpet answered from 
the height of the tower.... Then 


from the edge of the forest rose a voice . 
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distant but precise, which cried dis- 
tinctly, ‘ Brigands, surrender! If you 
do not surrender at discretion before 
sunset, we shall commence the attack." 

‘* A voice which resembled the growl 
of thunder, answered from the plat- 
form, ‘ Attack !’ 

“ These voices did not reach the chil- 
dren ; but the bugle and the trumpet 
sounded higher ont further, and Georg- 
ette at the first sound erected her little 
throat and ceased to eat. At the 
sound of the trumpet she put down 
her spoon in her dish; at the second 
sound of the bugle she raised the little 
forefinger of her right hand, keeping 
time with it to the cadence of the sum- 
mons, replied to by the second sound of 
the trumpet. When both had ceased 
she remained thoughtful, her finger in 
the air, and murmured in an undertone 
‘ Misique.’ ~~ 

‘“‘The two others, René-Jean and 
Gros-Alain, had paid no attention to 
either trumpet or bugle; they were 
absorbed by something else. A beetle 
was in the act of crossing the floor of 
the library. Gros-Alain saw it first, 
and cried out, ‘A beast!’ René-Jean 
ran to see what it was. ‘It bites !’ re- 
sumed Gros-Alain. 

“<* Don’t meddle with it,’ said René- 
Jean ; and the two together set them- 
selves to watch this passer-by. How- 
ever, Georgette had now finished her 
soup; she looked round to see what 
her brothers were about. René-Jean 
and Gros-Alain were in the recess of a 
window, seated on their heels, and 
bending over the beetle. Their fore- 
heads touched, their hair mingled, 
they held their breath, wondering and 
considering the beast which had stop- 

short and made no movement, 
little delighted with so much admira- 
tion. Georgette, seeing her brothers 
absorbed, wanted to know what it was. 
It was no easy matter to get at them, 
but she undertook it : the voyage was 
bristling with difficulties ; there were 
things lying about on the floor, stools 
upset, masses of papers, empty cases, 
portfolios, heaps of various kinds, 
around which it was necessary to steer 
—an entire archipelago of rocks. Geor- 
gette took the venture in hand... . 
When she reached the end she stum- 
bled, but seizing with her little hands 
the end of the ladder, which was enor- 
mous, she raised herself up, doubled 
the promontory, looked at RenéJean 
and Gros-Alain, and laughed.” 
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We cannot follow the delicious 
babble of these children. The bee- 
tle disappears, and “ other events” 
follow. Swallows fly across the 
depths of sky upon which their 
window opens. A bee comes in. 
The noise of some military move- 
ments deep down in the wood pre- 
liminary to the assault delights them 
fora moment. Then the boys be- 
gin some rougher play. “ Gros-Alain 
imitated all the movements and 
gestures of René-Jean ; Georgette 
not so much, Three-years-old copies 
four—twenty months preserves its 
independence. Georgette remained 
seated, saying a word from time 
to time. Georgette made no 
phrases;—she was a thinker; she 
talked in apothegms; she was 
monosyllabical.” Never was there 
a more lovely study of children, 
or one more tenderly ideal and 
absolutely true. Their attention 
diverted at any moment, caught by 
a nothing, re-caught by something 
still more trivial; their absorbed 
attention so long as the charm 
lasts, their musings, their laugh- 
ter, the sudden passion with which 
they throw themselves upon the big 
book and tear it to pieces, the per- 
petual movement of these little 
souls eager for something new, and 
mischievous activity of the little 
fingers when the fiery zeal of icono- 
clasm comes upon them—all this is 
set before us with the most loving 
grace, tears in the eyes, smiles on 
the lips; and hard must the reader 
be who can read this delightful 
and touching scene, or rather series 
of scenes, without an emotion cor- 
responding to that with which the 
writer has made it. We do not 
know where to lay our hands upon 
any picture of childhood worthy 
to place beside it. It is infinitely 
more true to fact than Stothard’s 
baby pictures ; far more daring in 
detail than any vulgar imitations of 
nursery life would venture to be— 
yet perfect in poetry and delicious 
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ideal grace. Georgette, with her little 
finger in the air, remarking medita- 
tively on the “ Misique”’—woke up 
as she drops to sleep by the first 
cannon, raising her finger again, 
uttering her reflective “ Pouwm /”— 
then falling into sudden slumber,’ is 
too sweet in her baby individuality 
to feel to us like anything in a 
book. Nothing but the closest, 
tender observation could have re- 
vealed this exquisite little figure 
even to the eyes of genius. An 
inferior hand may give us heroes 
and heroines, philosophers and gene- 
rals; but we have no one but Victor 
Hugo who could have painted this 
child. 

We feel as reluctant to turn back 
from Georgette and her brothers to 
the siege of La Tourgue, as it is 
natural to feel in the transition from 
anything that is peaceful, beautiful, 
and sweet, into a barbarous conflict. 
The episode of the children is 
not long. Forty pages sum up 
the lovely interlude; and we are 
drawn back to the eighteen des- 
peradoes underneath them, and the 
besieging enemy below. We can- 
not, however, feel in the desperate 
struggle which ensues—in the fight 
for chamber after chamber—even 
in the daring of Sergeant Radoub, 
and the diabolical bravery of 
L’Imiinus, the - nt lieutenant 
of Lantenac—all the interest which 
this breathless struggle is intended 
to convey. At the very last mo- 
ment, when nothing but death is 
before Lantenac, a secret passage is 
discovered, at the very idea of 
which he has scoffed, and safety is 
suddenly placed within his reach. 
He escapes, L’Imiinus staying be- 
hind to cover the retreat and set 
fire to the tower. Then ensues a 
terrible and most picturesque scene. 
The unhappy mother, Michelle 
Flechard, pif-dead with fatigue 
and despair, reaches La Tourgue at 
the moment when the fire gains the 
mastery, and when she, and with 
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her the whole army outside, per- 
ceive at the open window of the 
library, high up beyond reach, the 
three children asleep in a mass of 
rounded limbs and drooping heads, 
In the darkness of the evening it 
is only the gleam of the fire which 
reveals to the crowd below the 
deadly danger of the innocent 
group above. The ladder, which 
Gauvain had sent for, has been 
taken on the way and burned 
by the insurgents in mistake for 
the guillotine, and there is no 
means possible of reaching the 
high window and saving the 
children, The mother,  stand- 
ing on the other side of the moat, 
has, with her first shriek of despair, 
disclosed the horrible situation to 
every one around—and to Lantenac, 
who, traversing in safety his subter- 
ranean passage, is arrested by that 
wild and terrible cry, and looking 
out through the brushwood which 
veils the opening, sees the miserable 
creature transformed into a tragic 
image of fate, and is made aware of 
the situation, Silent he stands and 
listens, hears her frantic monologue, 
and the vain cries for ladders and 
for water, neither of them procur- 
able, which sound over his head. 
M. Hugo spares us all description 
of the feelings of the old Royalist— 
a self-denial which only the supreme 
instinct of high Art could have made 
possible to him, Lantenac is safe, 
he is the only hope of his cause, he 
is not “ un clement,” like his nephew 
Gauvain. One would -have thought 
that to damn the representative of 
all he hates by making him turn 
his back and secure his own safety, 
would have been the natural pro- 
cedure of the great Republican 
writer. But the poet is greater than 
the partisan. Lantenac has no inter- 
val of hysterical self-consciousness ; 
he says nothing to himself, nor does 
the author dwell upon what he was 
likely to have thought or said. 
“The Marquis felt in his pocket, 
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and touched there the key of 
the iron door, Then, stooping un- 
der the arch by which he had 
escaped, he went back to the pas- 
sage from whith he had just come 
out.” This is all. It is a triumph of 
self-restraint which we appreciate 
deeply. The waking of the child- 
ren is almost as fine and touching 
as the day’s play which preceded it. 
At first they have no fear. “Joli!” 
said Georgette. “ When men are 
terrified, children are curious,” says 
this loving student of childhood. 
“ He who is easily astonished is 
hard to terrify. Ignorance is full 
of intrepidity. Children have so 
little right to hell that if they saw 
it they would admire it.” Not- 
withstanding, the little ones begin 
to feel the heat; they see their 
mother and call to her, and a vague 
sense of horror and doubt creeps 
over them. At this moment Lante- 
nac appears at the window. He 
raises the long ladder upon which 
little Georgette had made a highway 
for herself, and which had been 
placed on the floor of the large 
room. The soldiers rush to help 
him, “ Vive la Republique!” cries 
Radoub, half-frantic, as he seizes the 
end of this instrument of salvation. 
“Vive le Roi!” calls the Marquis, 
who pushes it to him. “ Say what 
you like,” shouts the soldier ; “as 
many follies as you please. You are 
the bon Dieu.” Thus the children 
are saved, We cannot refrain from 
giving the reader this last glimpse 
of Georgette. The boys are saved 
firs; — René - Jean resisting, and 
striking the soldier who receives 
him out of the arms of Lantenac, 
Gros-Alain crying with fright. 

‘The Marquis went back into the 
blazing room. Georgette was alone. 
She smiled. This man of granite felt 
something moist coming to his eyes. 
‘ What do they call thee?’ he asked. 

“« « Orgette,’ she said. 

‘He took her in his arms, still smil- 


ing; and at the moment when he 
handed her to Radoub, his dim and 
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lofty mind dazzled by this innocence, 
the old man gave the child a. kiss. 
‘It is the little one !’ cried the soldiers ; 
and Georgette, in her turn, was passed 
from arm to arm amid cries of adora- 
tion. The old grenadiers sobbed, and 
she smiled upon them.” 


Meanwhile Lantenac, saviour of 
others, himself now beyond hope, 
stands at the head of the ladder, 
looking down upon this scene. His 
thoughts, his feelings, are again with 
wise power left to our imagination. 
“No one thought of him; perhaps 
not even himself.” 


“He remained some moments dream- 
ily on the edge of the window, as if he 
would leave the fire time to interfere. 
Then, without hurry, slowly, proudly, 
he stepped over the sill, and without 
turning round, straight, erect, with his 
back to the steps of the ladder, the 
flames behind him, the precipice be- 
fore him, began to descend in silence 
with the majesty of a ghost. Those 
who- were on the ladder threw 
themselves down. A _ shiver ran 
through the spectators, a kind of 
sacred horror made all draw back from 
him as from a vision. He, however, 
descended slowly into the shadow 
beneath him ; while they recoiled, he 
approached. Not a line was on his 
marble paleness, no flash in his 
visionary eyes. At each step’ which 
he made towards; the ‘men whose ter- 
rified eyes were fixed upon him in the 
darkness, he seemed taller ; the ladder 
trembled under his solemn foot; he 
looked like the statue of the Comman- 
dant going back to the sepulchre. 

‘“When tle Marquis had reached 
the bottom—when he was on the last 
range of the ladder, with one foot on 
the ground—a hand seized his collar. 
He turned round. 

*«*T arrest you,’ said Cimourdain. 

“<< You do well,’ said Lantenac.” 


We confess that this scene is to 
us the great mystery of the book, 
and we cannot pretend to fathom 
the meaning of the author, upon 
which, in other points, he leaves us 
in no great doubt. Whether it is 
his deliberate intention thus to 
transfer to his Royalist the gran- 
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deur of the situation, while his fav- 
ourite Cimourdain falls into the 
secondary place ; or whether in one 
of those curious fits of artistic blind- 
ness, to which all men of genius 
seem liable, he is of opinion that 
the theatrical proposal of Cimour- 
dain, a few chapters before, to sac- 
rifice himself, on condition that Lan- 
tenac should be sacrificed, raises 
the Revolutionary to so at a 
height, that his rival has a kind of 
right to a similar advantage—we 
are unable to tell. Cimourdain up 
to this point has been little more 
than a promise—after it he is 
nothing but a failure. Theatrical 
as is his offer to the defenders of the 
tower to give himself up to their 
vengeance if they will give up Lan- 
tenac,—a proposal which is more 
base than grand, though the author 
does not intend it so—his Brutus 
attitude in respect to Gauvain and 
his melodramatic conclusion are 
more theatrical still. Our imagina- 
tion is irresistibly driven to the 
Porte Saint Martin, when we hear 
the report of the pistol simultaneous 
with the stroke of the axe, by 
which. Gauvain’s inexorable judge 
proves his inability to survive Gau- 
vain. It is imposible to doubt 
that Cimourdain would reappear 
next moment in front of the cur- 
tain, and make a complacent bow to 
us, did we but cheer loud enough ; 
but no desire to cheer moves our 
mind, When Lantenac, on the con- 
trary, walks away out of his prison 
in Gauvain’s cloak, we feel the 
man to be perfectly true to his 
nature and position. The change 
in his circumstances is so sudden 
that he is for the moment half-stupe- 
fied, and passes out through the 
guard-room in a kind of dream, 
mechanically returning the salute 
of the soldiers, who take him for 
Gauvain. 

‘When he was outside, with the 
grass under his feet, the forest close at 
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hand, and before him the free space— 
night, liberty, life—he stopped short, 
and stood for a moment motionless, 
like a man who has allowed himself to 
be set in motion, who has yielded to 
surprise, and who, having taken ad- 
vantage of an open door, considers 
whether he has done well or ill, hesi- 
tates before he goes further, and gives 
audience to his second thoughts. After 
a few seconds of reverie, he raised his 
right hand, cracked his middle finger 
against his thumb, said, ‘ Ma foi!’ and 
went on.” 


This perfectly characteristic dis- 
appearance entirely satisfies the 
reader. It was Gauvain’s affair, and 
not Lantenac’s, how it was all to 
finish. He himself had accepted 
without hesitation the results of his 
own act of devotion, hoping no 
escape, fearing no catastrophe. With 
the same calm he accepts the substi- 
tution of Gauvain for himself, The 
man is of iron, and pretends nothing 
more. Humanity comes upon him 


for one supreme moment; to be 
cruel in general is quite possible to 
him for the sake of his cause, but 
to be cruel in detail and for no end 


is impossible. Thus self-possessed, 
cool, and splendid, he disappears 
out of our vision: he has had the 
best. of it all through; he has con- 

uered his unwilling historian, and 
made himself the first person in the 
story, in spite of Hugo. The artist 
is great, but Art is greater, and 
Lantenac carries the day over the 
very man who created him—a quite 
incalculable triumph. 

But while this picture of the 
royalist Marquis is an unquestion- 
able success, and the episode of the 
three children is certainly one of 
the most beautiful that Victor 
Hugo or any man has. ever pro- 
duced, we doubt whether he can be 
said to have succeeded in what we 
presume is the real object of the 


work—the revelation of the Revolu- . 


tion and the Revolutionary in their 
best aspect to the reader, There is 
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much that is fine in the sketches of 
the aspect of Revolution in Paris; 
but we doubt whether any one 
will derive a clearer idea of, or more 
respectful interest in, Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat, from their intro- 
duction into these pages. The de- 
scription of Paris in its external as- 
pects is fine. Some of the details car- 
ry an impression of thrilling reality 
in the extraordinary disturbance 
of all natural human order, which 
strikes the imagination more than 
greater matters. “The Louis d’or 
was worth three thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty francs ;” money-chang- 
ers were in all the streets; queues 
of humble waiters upon Provid- 
ence at every baker’s shop; yet with 
all this, our author tells us, “very 
little theft; wild destitution, but 
stoical probity,” and on the whole 
a determined content among the 
people, who played cards at the cor- 
ners of the streets, and trusted to 
fate, and read the newspapers, at a 
moment when we, looking from afar 
off on this terrible scene, can see 
nothing in Paris but the guillotine, 
and can scarcely realise that the 
Place de Gréve was far enough from 
the sight and thoughts of the crowds 
in most of these streets. With 
this was mingled, especially in the 
vanquished party, a certain haughty 
weariness of living. One man wrote to 
Fouquier Tinville, “ Have the good- 
ness to deliver me from life—here is 
my address.” All this brings before 
us the wild and strange condition of 
affairs; though scarcely the divine 
right of the Revolution to be ac- 
cepted as another form of that mys- 
terious force which we call Neces- 
sity or Fate. Inthe description of 
Cimourdain again (though there is 
a great deal too much of it) there 
are many pregnant lines, “ Cim- 
ourdain knew everything and was 
ignorant of everything. He knew 
all that science could teach him, 
and nothing of life. From th nee 
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came his rigidity. He had his 
eyes blindfolded, like the Themis 
of Homer. He possessed the 
blind certitude of the arrow, which 
sees only the aim and flies to that. 
In revolution there is nothing so 
terrible as a straight line—Cimour- 
dain went straight before him and 
was fatal.” This description is won- 
derful in its force, and might explain 
the mingled strength and impotence 
of many men; butthe man of whom 
it is said cannot manage to embody 
it, however his author tries to make 
him do so; the truth and power of 
the description do not give dignity- 
to the personage, who is throughout 
laboured, false, and exaggerated. 
It is curious that M. Hugo’s 
failure should have been on this 
side of the picture—the one 
which, according to all his professed 
views and principles, he ought to 
understand best. Is it betause 
the Vendean blood in him is, after all, 
stronger than opinion, that the Re- 
publican author— the Apostle 
of the Revolution—shows such 
evident traces of a higher compre- 
hension when he treats the pea- 
sant of La Vendée, the Royalist gen- 
eral—the men of noble race and 
ancient traditions—than when he 
endeavours to breathe an inflated 
and extravagant life into the Revo- 
lutionary? Nothing can be more 
curious than this question. Gau- 
vain, his favourite, his young hero, 
the type of all that is noblest on 
the two sides, the ideal man whom 
necessity demands as a sacrifice, 
but whom the poet loves even when 
he slays him—whom he must slay 
because he loves him, because he 
is too beautiful for earth—is no son 
of the people, but a young noble, 
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with haughty blood in his veins, 
and a long inheritance of honours 
behind him. Isit chance that makes 
this so, or is M. Hugo himself less 
a democrat than he gives himself 
credit for being? The inquiry is a 
curious one; and the work itself is 
a problem in Art, 

We had placed at the head of 
this paper not the name of the 
book we have really discussed, but 
a general title, with the intention 
of embracing more than one work, 
as it is our habit to do. But what 
other work can we place by the 
side of ‘ Quatre-Vingt-Treize ’ ? 
We do, not pretend to be able to 
find one. Very few men now livin 
have the power of writing as M. 
Hugo writes; still fewer of dashing 
upon so splendid a canvas a pic- 
ture so varied, so crowded, so full 
of original power. All his politi- 
cal vagaries and all his philosophi- 
cal madnesses, absurd as these often 
are, and pernicious, fade from our 
recollection when we find him thus 
on his natural ground. Though even 
the giant stumbles and falls some- 
times, it is as a giant that he grasps 
the scene and the men, setting them 
before us with a force and potency 
which is characteristically his own, 
and which age seems only to mature 
and cultivate, not to weaken. No 
finer impersonation than that of 
Lantenac has ever come from his 
pen; and we might search deep 
and far, both in his own works 
and in those of his worthiest con- 
temporaries, before we could find 
anything worthy to be placed by 
the side of Georgette. In this little 
figure, the poet has achieved one of 
his greatest triumphs. 
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Tue reception of the Conservative 
Budget by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion (if it be right so to designate 
Mr. Gladstone) was forbearing, cour- 
teous, and even kind. We be- 
lieve that the Budget did not 
lie open to serious censure; but, 
notwithstanding its merits, Mr. 
Gladstone, if he had been so minded, 
might, without seriously damaging 
it, have made it appear in the worst 
possible light. He would have 
conformed to his own tastes and 
habits if, in a voluminous and 


meaningless speech, he had—to the 
satisfaction of his own friends, if of 
no one else—held the production 
up to condemnation and contempt. 

e are, therefore, the more indebted 
to him in that he not only was 
pleased to be gracious, but that he 


put a restraint on his own disposi- 
tion in order to be so. Nothing 
could be gentler than his handling 
of the matter; and although it is 
well known that personal relations 
between him and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer are very friendly, 
yet we think that we detect in his 
criticism something more than un- 
willingness to attack a friend. His 
_ whole speech proved that he wished 
to approve wherever he could pro- 
perly do so; and that where he felt 
compelled to object, he was fain to 
make his protest considerately and 
blandly. His behaviour deserves 
to be fully acknowledged. The 
attitude which he assumed must, 
however, have much surprised all 
parties. We admit that it agreeably 
surprised us; and we have the testi- 
mony of their own press to convince 
us that it seriously disappointed our 
opponents. They cannot forgive 
the right honourable gentleman for 
letting the Conservative Budget 
escape so easily, and their chagrin 


is not difficult to understand. Their 
last hope was cut away, the one 
hope which had cheered them a 
little through all their recent re- 
verses. When they found them- 
selves utterly shattered as a party, 
they looked forward with good heart 
to a speedy restoration to import- 
ance. “ Their finance, their finance !” 
they said as exultingly as in their 
circumstances it was possible to 
speak; “ wait till we see their idea 
of disposing of the five millions; 
wait till we see their project dis- 
sected by the first financial genius 
in Europe.” They were holding 
Mr. Gladstone in the slips, as it 
were, to be let loose at the proper 
moment on the unlucky Budget, 
which he was to rend, and trample, 
and shake for their delectation. 
After its annihilation, the people 
would soon repent and return, The 
result cannot but have sorely dis- 
appointed these flattering hopes. 
The tyrant when he saw the lion 
turn and lick the condemned slave ;— 
the Moabite king, when the prophet 
whom he had engaged to curse his 
enemies at last declined to uttet 
the commination, and, behold, he 
“blessed them altogether,”—must 
have felt very much as our Radical 
friends felt after the discussion on 
the Budget. So utterly cast down 
are they that we are not aware of 
their having predicted evil for us 
since that shipwreck of their hopes. 

Certainly the state of things in 
the political arena suggests mat- 
ter for grave contemplation to all 
parties,—to those who are gratified 
by it, and to those whom it balks 
of their expected triumph. The 
Liberals, doubtless, marvel that they 
find themselves like sheep without 
a shepherd so soon after days of 
their tyrannous and galling domina- 
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tion. It must be occurring to the 
more violent and reckless of them 
that, somehow or other, they have 
rather mismanaged their affairs. 
They do not, of course, allow that 
any of their champions can be sud- 
denly smitten with admiration of 
Conservatism ; they know that the 
Budget is very different from that 
which they would have proposed ; 
and yet they see that the finance 
measures have not suffered at all 
from their attacks. Whence comes 
this moderation and forbearance? 
Have they worried their own chiefs 
until the latter, no longer officially 
bound to them, have lost the heart 
to fight vigorously under their 
colours, and so decline the combat 
altogether? Does it strike them 
that their insubordinate conduct has 
been felt and resented; that they 
are not the most pleasant of allies 
even in sunny days; and that the 
free display of the rough side of 
their character when fortune chose 
to frown, only the more strongly 
demonstrated their unfitness to work 
in concert with men of education 
and polish? No doubt they have 
their grievances. 

They think that they have been 
unfairly refused many changes and 
confiscations which, by aiding to 
effect other changes and confisca- 
tions about which they were them- 
selves indifferent, they earned the 
right to. Many who so zealously 
put their strength to pulling down 
the Irish Church, cannot under- 
stand why, now that they desire to 
pull dawn the Church of England, 
those whom they formerly obliged 
with a strong pull will not help 
them in return. Some, who, with- 
out much interest in Ireland, lent 
their support to the mulcting of 
Irish landlords, and the fettering of 
Irish property, don’t see why they 
should not have had their turn at 
English landlords and English pro- 
perty. It is certain, too, that both 
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the defeated Ministers and the 
defeated party are sore at the action 
which the people took. Either of 
them may have expected increased 
strength from the popular vote, but 
neither could have been prepared 
for a verdict against both—a clean 
sweep of everything Radical. 

We fear that Mr. Gladstone, if 
his feelings are hurt, will hardly 
make allowance for his late sup- 
porters. Perhaps they will make 
but little for him. Those, how- 
ever, who had no part in the inter- 
nal strife cannot fail to see that 
the present state of things followed 
inevitably the compact by which 
the Radicals took Mr. Gladstone for 
their leader. The marvel is, not 
that they came to ruin as a party, 
but that they managed to stave off 
ruin so long. It suited Conser- 
vative tactics not to hurry them 
from power, or the catastrophe 
must have occurred much sooner. 
It was an ill-sorted alliance which 
brought them together; but now 
that they have entered into partner- 
ship, an impartial mind can see no 
fair ground of quarrel. We have our 
suspicions of what is about to ensue, 
but it is too early to say yet what we 
apprehend. We must wait and see 
in what way Mr. Gladstone’s quasi 
retirement from active political life 
may operate. He must elect, one 
sees, either to lead or not to lead. 
His party cannot consent to be com- 
manded always by subordinates, 
save when on great field days the 
chief may condescend to appear 
at their head. In the mean time 
it is not to be expected that we, 
who have always exhorted him to 
return to academical pursuits, will 
quarrel with the inclination which 
he feels for literary leisure. 

How much more congenial must 
be life in a study amid a wealth of 
literature, than life in the House of 
Commons subject to such rude as- 
saults as’ that which Mr. Smollet 
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lately indulged in! We think that 
considering how the whole press of 
the country has been canvassing the 
manner in which the late election 
was brought about, and that, what- 
ever his expectation may have been, 
Mr. Gladstone certainly gained no- 
thing by his tactics, he might have 
been spared this rencontre. We are 
happy to think that we in our March 
number* stated our belief that the 
dissolution of Parliament had not 
been long premeditated except as a 
possible dernier ressort. We do 
not accuse him of dissimulation in 
that respect, and we do take into 
consideration the desperate straits 
in which, no doubt, he found him- 
self at the end of January. Many 
Ministers might perhaps have 
thought that, having once taken the 
step of summoning Parliament for 
the despatch of business, and so 
impressed the country with the be- 
lief that the Session was to com- 
mence in a few days, they were pre- 
cluded in equity, if not in Jaw, from 
suddenly reversing their policy and 
decreeing a dissolution. But such 
is not Mr. Gladstone’s way of look- 
ing at things. Twenty times within 
the last five years we have seen how 
easily his mind is reconciled to the 
straining to the uttermost of a law 
or a custom, or even a provision of 
the Constitution, when a measure 
on which he is intent can be pro- 
moted thereby. But the method of 
the dissolution and the mistakes of 
the Greenwich manifesto had, dur- 
ing the election time, been submit- 
ted to the public judgment, and re- 
ceived public condemnation. It is 
not quite clear why Mr. Smollet felt 
called upon to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
accuser before Parliament; still less 
clear is it why Mr. Gladstone thought 
it necessary to plead in such an 
excited strain to the indictment, 
which, after all, he did not satis- 
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factorily answer. The House did 
not appear to recognise the ne- 
cessity, and if the challenge were 
to be answered at all, a knight 
armed cap-d-pie was hardly re- 
quired to enter the lists. A stout 
yeoman able to use his quarter-staft 
or his fists might have seemed a 
fitter champion. And here, again, 
one is constrained to ask what had 
become of the numerous retainers 
who not long ago would have 
deemed it the height of good for- 
tune to be allowed to do battle in 
the ring for Mr. Gladstone. Why 
was the right honourable gentleman 
left to fight the battle alone? It 
is rather too soon for him to be 
utterly forsaken. 

The monotony of the Session has 
been enlivened by an Irish debate, 
from which one learns with pleasure 
that the laws are being enforced in 
Ireland with a promptitude and 
vigour which for some years past 
have been rare in that part of the 
world, Of course the enforcement 
of the law is a grievance to law- 
breakers; and hence the House of 
Commons has been appealed to 
against the perfectly legal, and, as 
would appear, most necessary acts 
of the Government. An Irish news- 
paper, entitled ‘ The Flag of Ireland,’ 
has, it seems, been guilty of the 
gross indecency of writing of her 
Majesty the Queen as “the foreign 
lady who holds this country in sub- 
jection ;” it has glorified the Fenian 
movement; and it spoke disparag- 
ingly of the English army when it 
was supposed to have been sur- 
rounded and cut off in Ashanti. 
For these offences it received a warn- 
ing from the Lords Justices, the 
purport of this warning being, that 
the offences, or any of them, if re- 
peated, would bring the paper within 
the power of the law, and subject it 
to summary suppression, The feel- 
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ing of every honest Briton who came 
to know of the matter undoubtedly 
was, that the writer of such infamous 
stuff, instead of being simply warn- 
ed, should have been summarily 
punished. He would have felt the 
public indignation if he had uttered 
his abominable sayings where John 
Bull could lay his hand upon him. 
But the law prescribes, and no doubt 
properly prescribes, that a warning 
shall in the first instance be given 
to offenders of this class, to be fol- 
lowed by something a little sharper 
if the offence should be repeated. 
The Government, therefore, has not 
shrunk from the suppression of this 
unbecoming language: it has done 
all that it was empowered to do; and 
we, who burn with the conscious- 
ness that the offender has escaped 
too cheaply, may rest assured that, 
if the hint of the Lords Justices be 
not taken, he will have the full 
benefit of the law when he next 
may commit himself. As a proof 
that the Irish Executive is not likely 
to flinch, we may mention that this 
is not the only instance in which it 
has shown vigour in repressing dis- 
affection. One Mr. Thomas M’Evoy, 
a magistrate of the County Meath, 
thought fit at an election meeting to 
indulge in the delivery of a disloyal 
and pro-Fenian speech, for which 
he has been promptly deprived of 
his commission of the peace. These 
examples, be it remembered, could 
not have been made by a Govern- 
ment dependent for its existence 
upon the Popish vote. The same 
faction in the House of Commons 
which can now only bluster and 
tell out their grievance (proh pudor/), 
might have threatened the late Gov- 
ernment with annihilation if it 
should perist in a firm and just 
execution of the law. Hence we 
may discern the enormous gain to 
order in Ireland produced by the 
late change of administration. A 
Government to which the Popish 
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vote is essential cannot avoid con- 
niving at such crimes as the body 
of Irish members choose to take 
under their protection. Had the 
choice of the people been less de- 
cidedly expressed than it was at the 
last election, the Irish members 
would have held—as they expected 
to hold—the scales in which the 
two great parties hung, and might 
have inclined the beam either way 
at their pleasure. A more danger- 
ous state of things it is impossible 
to conceive; and electors on this 
side the water, when they read of 
these occurrences in Ireland, will 
rejoice that they did not half do 
their work, but returned a British 
majority outnumbering not only the 
Irish vote, but all those sections 
which would have coalesced with 
the Home Rule and other factions 
for the sake of maintaining their 
party in power. 

The language of the ‘ Flag of Ire- 
land’ affords a melancholy proof of 
the amount of conciliation that has 
been produced by despoiling and 
disestablishing the Irish Church, 
and by slighting and discouraging 
the most loyal portion of the Irish 
people. The editor of the print 
does not, of course, stand alone. He 
represents a league or section of 
some kind and some magnitude, and 
one which does not hesitate to give 
its opinions to the world. What- 
ever the section may be, it seems 
but slightly sensible of, or respon- 
sive to, the great benefits conferred 
on Ireland by the late Government. 
We do not mean, however, to imply 
that the ‘ Flag of Ireland’ represents 
more than a fraction of the Home 
Rulers, Fenians, and what not. At 
any rate, it does not imitate their 
tactics. It is too outspoken—lets 
us see too plainly the end that it 
is pursuing; it utters sentiments 
which, if uttered by all those who 
are struggling for the so-called Irish 
freedom, would speedily alienate 
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sympathy in this island, and bring 
the different movements to a stand- 
still. At present the great body of 
the turbulent Irish profess to be, 
and we believe are, perfectly loyal 
to the Crown. The wire-pullers in 
Rome and elsewhere don’t let them 
see too far into the ultimate designs. 
This was proved by innocent Mr. 
Digby, who, in the debate of which 
we write, said that “ when he joined 
the Home-Rule Association, he did 
so in the hope that it would afford 
the basis of a sure alliance between 
the two countries, but certainly not 
to encourage the publication of 
miserable and seditious libels.” We 
quite believe you, Mr. Digby; and 
we trust that you and other honour- 
able and loyal gentlemen will, be- 
fore you have committed yourselves 
too far, take more heed to your 
ways, ascertain what the adventure 
is in which you have embarked, 
whither it points, and whether the 
‘Flag of Ireland’ has not, in its 
unguarded wrath, only too plainly 
demonstrated the real designs of 
those who are abusing your generous 
natures, and using you for purposes 
which yon would abhor if you 
understood them. The pear is not 
ripe yet, and the ‘Flag of Ireland,’ 
though it meets with lenient treat- 
ment from the “ foreign lady” whom 
it has maligned, may, for its loqua- 
city, get a harder knock from an- 
other “ foreign lady” —a lady clothed 
in purple and scarlet, of notoriously 
ill fame, and who, manceuvre as she 
may, will never prevail against the 
gracious lady who sits on the throne 
of these realms, while there is a 
Briton alive to defend the Protestant 
dynasty. 

Mr. Butt’s speech on this wretched 
affair evinced a bold ingenuity wor- 
thy of the late Mr. O’Connell. The 
honourable and learned member 
attacked the Government for warn- 
ing the seditious paper. The sedi- 
tious article would, he thought, have 
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passed unnoticed, if Ministers had 
not, by the course they took, directed 
attention to it. The article, he 
argued (we know not on what 
grounds), would never make a rebel, 
but the warning might do so. This 
is the very purest Irish doctrine. 
Sedition, treason, are quite innox- 
ious in themselves; it is only when 
the law attempts to interfere with 
them that they are dangerous. The 
general inference, of course, is that 
it is exceedingly unwise to throw ° 
any impediment in the way of Irish 
crime, which, provided it may only 
have free scope, will be the most 
harmless thing in the world. Ab- 
surd as all this reads, the time is 
not so very old when the unwisdom 
of it would have been less apparent. 
When there was a weak Government 
in office, and when a large division 
of Englishmen had been persuaded 
to believe in Irish grievances, it 
certainly would have been most 
indiscreet to direct public atten- 
tion to seditious writings. The 
warning would have been fol- 
lowed by no decisive action, 
and might have excited sympathy 
for the criminal. The Executive 
dared not act, and therefore the 
only policy was to wink hard and 
let sedition have its way. But Mr. 
Butt seems to forget entirely that 
we now have a Government which 
knows its duty in this regard, and 
means to fulfil it. It does not quite 
understand why, when disloyal 
sentiments are printed and _pub- 
lished, they should be condoned, or 
at the best overlooked, lest a bird of 
the air should carry the matter, and 
increased circulation should be given 
to the seditious sentiments. We 
much fear that, when language of 
the kind complained of is made 
public in Ireland, only too certain 
means are resorted to for giving it 
the widest possible circulation. We 
do not imagine that the warning 
will at all increase the circulation 
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in quarters where it is likely to do 
mischief ; but even if it were to have 
that eftect, the antidote will accom- 
pany the bane; they who may read 
the offensive words will know that 
the author of them is under the 
observation of the law, and will in- 
cur punishment for his next offence. 
If the notoriety whicb, in a free 
country, must follow the enforce- 
ment of the law, were to bea reason 
for not putting the law in force, 
where should we stand as regards 
the repression of crime ? 

But while Mr. Butt, with consum- 
mate ingenuity, was setting forth the 
mischievous consequences that in 
Ireland would follow the vigorous 
action of the Government, he was 
careful not to breathe a hint of an- 
other effect, which, in the opinion of 
many, will be more than a counter- 
poise. We mean, the effect which 
the publicity given by the warning, 
and by the debate in Parliament, will 
produce in England and Scotland. 
Here there is not the slighhtest dan- 
ger of the author of the article mak- 
ing converts to his way of thinking. 
Nothing but indignation will be 
excited by the indecorum. But, 
then, of what importance is it that 
this honest indignation should be 
aroused! The debate, if it have no 
other effect, will do infinite good 
by enlightening the people of Great 
Britain. It is good for us that we 
should be informed as to the state of 
feeling and the aims of parties 
in Ireland; and the debate in the 
House of Commons, and the com- 
ments of the press thereon, convey 
clearer knowledge to the public than 
elaborate treatises filled with reports 
and figures. A few such facts as 
this brought to light will speedily 
decrease the number of Britons who, 
on the announcement of an Irish 
grievance, are ready with misplaced 
sympathy. They have only to learn 
what it is that they are desired to 
sympathise with, and they know 
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how they ought to act. It would 
be a good thing if the articles of 
the ‘Flag of Ireland,’ and of other 
seditious papers, could be reprinted 
in large type, and posted in places 
of public resort all over Great 
Britain. They would aptly supple- 
ment the instruction afforded by the 
publication of Judge Keogh’s judg- 
ment on the County Galway Elec- 
tion. Let it but be shown how 
Popery controls elections, and 
whither “veiled rebellion” is lead- 
ing, and it will exceed the power of 
even Mr. Gladstone’s tongue to be- 
guile us to a policy of weak indulg- 
ence. The strength of Irish dis- 
affection and perversity has hitherto 
lain always in the division of 
English opinion with regard to Ire- 
land. That division was the result 
of ignorance; people having no 
knowledge of their own were wont 
to adopt the views instilled by per- 
sons having an interest in promot- 
ing certain measures. But we may 
safely anticipate that, when more 
accurate knowledge concerning Ire- 
land shall prevail, unanimity as to 
how she should be governed will 
also prevail. It is by contributing 
to this accurate knowledge that the 
warning to the ‘Flag of Ireland,’ 
and the debate thereon, will produce 
their most useful effect. Once let 
Ireland lose the power of dividing 
opinion in England, and the prob- 
lem how to govern her is cleared of 
its main difficulties. We trust that 
she is losing that power ; that the 
upas tree agitation is the last of 
the series of Irish excitements by 
which English politicians have so 
frequently obtained an unmerited 
eminence; and that in a few years 
we may find Ireland abandoning 
the hope of creating further dis- 
sension here, and endeavouring to 
work out her own weal and ad- 
vancement, not by exhibiting her 
sores and whining for eleemosynary 
relief, but by persevering in in- 
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dustry and by abstainng from 
turbulence and crime. 

Before we leave this subject it 
may be well to note a remark of a 
weekly contemporary, the ‘ Satur- 
day Review,’ which, in reference to 
this debate on the warning, takes 
occasion to say— Although Mr. 
Disraeli, in one of his election 
speeches, taunted Mr. Gladstone 
with the severity of the exceptional 
laws now prevailing in Ireland, it 
is highly improbable that he will, 
for the present, relax existing re- 
straints.” Our contemporary for 
the moment, we fancy, overlooked 
the real point of Mr. Disraeli’s 
taunt. He could not have intended 
to reproach Mr. Gladstone simply 
for having passed the Coercion Act ; 
because probably Mr. Disraeli is 
quite as well satisfied with that 
measure as Mr. Gladstone can be. 
But Mr. Gladstone bragged that he 
could pacify Ireland by other means, 
such as cutting down upas trees; 
and it was the failure of these 
means, as implied in the resort to a 
Coercion Act, with which. Mr. 
Disraeli twitted him. Another 
sentence from the same article in 
the ‘Saturday Review’ has our en- 
tire concurrence, and is worth quot- 
ing—“ When Irish members truly 
assert that crime has greatly de- 
creased since the enactment of the 
last Coercion Bill, they supply the 
most complete defence of a measure 
which has produced so beneficial 
an effect.” 

The nearest approach to a sensa- 
tion that has been reached in the 
new House of Commons had place 
when the First Lord of the Admir- 
alty introduced the Navy estimates. 
A “scare,” as some honourable mem- 
bers called it, was the consequence 
of his speech. And, certainly, be- 
tween the First Lord’s announce- 
ment and the reply given by Mr. 
Goschen, ground was afforded, if not 
for terror, at least for serious reflec- 
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tions. The combatants evidently 
did not—perhaps they did not care 
to—understand each other exactly. 
The reply contained no direct an- 
swer to the speech. The speakers 
generally, bringing up masses of 
facts and figures, used them so 
as to illustrate, each some particular 
argument which he himself was de- 
sirous of impressing on the House ; 
but there was very little attempt 
towards bringing out for the infor- 
mation of Parliament, and of the 
public generally, the real state of 
our navy. Mr. Ward Hunt neces- 
sarily possesses only a general ac- 
quaintance with the subject. His 
speech, standing alone, affords a 
pretty clear view ; but his opponents, 
aware of the advantage which they 
possessed from longer acquaintance 
with details, quickly overlaid his 
facts with many sorts of matters, not 
exactly irrelevant, but not straight to 
the points at issue, and soon created 
a pretty intricate confusion. About 
one thing there is no doubt—namely, 
that the First Lord declared that 
the state of the fleet is not satis- 
factory, and that a considerable 
expenditure would be required to 
make it so. Mr. Goschen, in reply, 
was understood to admit the im- 
putation, but to demand why, as 
there was a surplus of six millions, 
the Government did not immediately 
set about remedying the defect. 
Afterwards Mr. Goschen said he did 
not mean to admit the charge at 
all; and it is probable that he did 
not, but that what he wanted to 
imply, although he put it clumsily, 
was—“ It seems inconsistent with 


-your declaration that you do not 


ask for more money, seeing that 
you have inherited such a surplus: 
as you do not ask this, one may 
take the liberty of supposing that 
you greatly exaggerate the de- 
ficiency.” But no; Mr. Hunt said 
there was no inconsistency at all. 
The state of things was as he had 
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represented it. He had provided 
to meet some of the deficiency, 
but it was impossible to meet the 
whole of it in one year, even though 
the money were voted. Some time 
would be required for the gradual 
restoration of the fleet toa state of 
efficiency. Mr. Childers afterwards 
tried to encourage us by declaring 
that whether it may have been 
carefully looked after or not, we 
have a navy by which we can hold 
our own against the three pincipal 
maritime powers, and that in six 
months we could sweep all their 
ships from off the seas. This is a 
cheering opinion as far as it goes, 
but it is not a sailor’s opinion, and 
it in no wise tends to clear up 
the doubt as to whether all the 
ships which might and ought to 
have been maintained in seagoing 
and fighting condition have been 
so maintained. After a perusal 


of the whole of the debates on the 
subject, one can hardly doubt that 


the Radical Ministers, chained and 
bound by their promises and profes- 
sions regarding economy, have per- 
suaded themselves from time to time 
that necessary repairs and construc- 
tion might be postponed, and the 
postponements have led to the un- 
satisfactory state of things which 
Mr. Hunt deprecates. Indeed, as 
things have turned out, nothing 
could have been more unfortunate 
than the boast about decreased ex- 
penditure which the Radicals made 
in 1868, because circumstances have 
been dictating an increased expen- 
diture in naval matters; and, al- 
though this has not been owing to 
any fault of the authorities at the 
Admiralty, they have been restrain- 
ed from taking proper means to meet 
it by their former loud professions. 
Materials and labour have advanced 
full 25 per cent—a good reason for 
increasing certain provisions of the 
estimate 25 per cent; but Ministers 
who had made such a fuss about 
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their predecessors’ estimates did not 
dare to propose the necessary in- 
crease of cost. Again, the ships of 
the present day, in proportion to the 
number of men they carry, are far 
more expensive in first cost than the 
ships of thirty years ago. But this 
is not all. Jt is found that the 
modern ironclads keep the seas but 
a short time before they require re- 
pairs, and that the repairs are so ex- 
pensive that in a period of ten years 
or so they come to as much as half 
the original price of the ship. 
Where repairing is such a serious 
matter, it is no wonder if a Govern- 
ment which pledged itself to econo- 
my shirked these repairs whenever 
excuse could be found for doing so. 
Fortunately, the difficulties which 
we have just stated are not peculiar 
to Great Britain. Other countries 
must find them as great hindrances 
as we do. And then it appears that 
there is another constant source of 
disappointment and loss, which, 
though we cannot avoid it, must affect 
expenditure very seriously. We allude 
to the experimental character of the 
costly achievements of naval architec- 
ture. Formerly, after long experience 
in one almost constant style of build- 
ing, we could set about framing a 
ship with the certainty that, if con- 
structed with ordinary care, she 
would answer the purpose intended. 
But nothing of the kind can be 
predicted of the curiously formed 
things which we create nowadays. 
No doubt the cleverest artists de- 
sign them with the most anxious 
endeavour that they should suc- 
ceed; but they do not always suc- 
ceed for all that. The debates of 
this year show how a ship, after 
having been built at immense cost 
to sweep the high seas, may not 
prove fit to send away from the 
coast. Indeed, there are reasons in 
plenty why the estimates of a great 
naval power must be heavy. But 
after all, although it is plain that 
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the most watchful of Ministers may, 
after a large expenditure, possibly 
have but little to show for it; yet 
there is no excuse at all in these 
days for the Minister who, to make 
show of saving, neglects our de- 
fence. When ships are boldly built, 
there is the risk that they may 
prove dreadfully expensive; but 
when their construction or repair is 
neglected, there isdanger of ruin. In 
these circumstances, the advantage 
is apparent of being ruled by Minis- 
ters who, without self-contradiction 
or self-conviction, can speak out 
their minds as to the actual condi- 
tion of our fleet, and as to the ex- 
pense absolutely necessary in order 
to maintain an unquestionable naval 
supremacy. ‘The transition period 
now current cannot but be an ex- 
pensive period; but that considera- 
tion need not “scare” us, for with- 
out doubt the country will cheerfully 
supply the requisite funds, provided 
only that it finds open dealing and 
clear expositions from those who 
have the ordering of the navy. Men 
of all parties, including Sir W. V. 
Harcourt, have testified that we can- 
not spend our money to better pur- 
pose. 

A curious remark which fell from 
Mr. E. J. Reed in the course of the 
debate of April 30th passed without 
explanation from the speaker of it, 
or comment from any other member. 
Mentioning the Devastation, he said 
he believed she would be found the 
most valuable ship in the navy,though 
naval officers might not be able to 
appreciate the ships that the Govern- 
ment had put into their hands. Who, 
then, are they who are to develop 
the merits of these ships, and use 
them for our advantage? Will Mr. 
Reed move them and fight them? 
Will the Civil Lords lead on the iron- 
clad column to break the enemy’s 
line? Either naval officers must 
entirely appreciate the ships which 
they are to work, or the excellen- 
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ces of those ships need not be. De 
non apparentibus et de non existenii- 
bus eadem est ratio, is entirely true 
of the merits of sHips in the eyes of 
naval officers. Either we must edu- 
cate our officers up to the point of 
comprehending the capabilities of 
the Devastation and other great ex- 
periments, or the capabilities might 
as well not exist. Or, may we view 
the matter in another way, and say 
that, as long as naval officers do not 
admit particular advantages and 
merits to reside in certain ships, we 
hardly feel justified in assuming 
those advantages and merits as 
proved by the testimony of Mr. E. 
J. Reed? 

Two debates in the House of 
Commons, on our future policy in 
West Africa, have brought to light 
very convincingly the degree to 
which we stand entangled in that 
region. Three points of informa- 
tion appear to have been principally 
made clear by the discussion. Ist, 
than the Black War might have been 
avoided. 2d, That we cannot go 
forward—i.e., we cannot assume 
more decided territorial control and 
maintain peace among the tribes by 
our overruling power. 3d, That we 
cannot go backward—i.e., recede 
from our position on the Gold Coast, 
and leave the native races and the 
white traders to themselves. 

The war, it would seem, grew out 
of the transfer to us of the Elmina 
territory. There is every reason to 
believe that in respect to that trans- 
fer we used tolerably sharp practice, 
making the transaction as insulting 
as possible to the King of Ashanti, 
without perhaps doing him much 
substantial wrong. But then, with 
savage natures, it is harder to put 
up with a ‘slight than with a 
damage. All our soft sawder had 
been sent to America, and we could 
not command a few grains to reduce 
the swelling in Koffi’s back; but 
we had some shot and shell, for 
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which we could find no use in civi- 
lised lands, and we sent that to 
soothe the monarch’s wounded hon- 
our, and made Elmina too hot to 
hold. him. , After that feat, there 
was no receding till Gladstone's 
Black War had been accomplished. 
Peradventure, our Government 
thought, at the time of that un- 
lucky Elmina business, that we 
could carry things with a high hand. 
If so, they made a grand mistake, 
which is not to be wondered at 


when “the deplorably scanty infor-. 


mation” to which Mr. Gladstone 
confessed is remembered. An it 
had been known that Koffi was 
valiant and so cunning of fence, Mr. 
Gladstone would probably have seen 
him in greater heat than that of the 
Gold Coast ere he shelled him out 
of Elmina. That is the only pos- 
sible explanation of prompt hosti- 
lity on the part of the Gladstone 
Government. They expected that 
there would be no resistance, and 
that they might enjoy a cheap tri- 
umph. But they were altogether 
wrong, and wwe have had to pay for 
their error. They deserve every 
taunting word that has been spoken 
at them for the inconsistency which 
made a word and a blow their prac- 
tice on the Gold Coast, while no 
amount of provocation from power- 
ful nations could elicit from them 
the slightest sign of emotion. Their 
mischief in Africa cannot now be 
remedied ; neither, we hope, will it 
be forgotten. 

We cannot, it seems, turn the 
quasi protectorate which we exercise 
on the Gold Coast into an active, 
vigilant, practical control, by which 
we might effect much good, because 
of the slavery, and the trade in slaves, 
which are there so_ prevalent. 
No such practices can be allowed to 
exist where the rule of Great Bri- 
tain is recognised. This obstacle is 
not due to the scruples of the past 
or the present Government, but to 
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an unconquerable prepossession in 
the mind of the British people. 
Such firmly cherished principles are 
not uncommon among us. They 
are the extreme manifestations of 
charitable and highly honourable 
feelings; but the effect of them is, 
that we leave undone a large amount 
of possible good because we are un- 
able to do all the good that is con- 
ceivable. Nobody at all seems to 
doubt that by establishing a firm 
power in Western Africa, we might 
at once produce enormous improve- 
ment, and start some of the tribes 
in the path of civilisation. We 
don’t do this, because there is not 
the slightest hope of these tribes 
being in any way induced to give 
up slavery, which to them is the 
most natural and indispensable thing 
in the world. They and we see it 
in entirely different lights; we oc- 
cupy no common ground in regard 
to it: it would require years, per- 
haps centuries, of intercourse with 
civilised people to make the savages 
comprehend why slavery is odious 
and wicked, or to make them feel 
at all as we do in regard to it. Be- 
cause of this difference of lights,— 
because we have no hope of sum- 
marily putting an end to slavery 
with all its hideous accompaniments, 
—we decide to stand aloof, and to re- 
frain from doing the good that is in 
our power—from giving the first 
blow, prebably, to this very in- 
stitution of slavery. Surely the 
reputation of Great Britain in 
regard to slavery is pretty well 
established by this time. She 
can afford to yield to a temporary 
necessity, without incurring the sus- 
picion that she is growing careless 
about principles which she has dis- 
seminated at so much labour and 
cost; she is not obliged to abandon 
the substance for the shadow. 

It must be remembered that our 
recent experience on the Gold Coast 
shows the protected tribes to be 
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sunk so low, that there is not. a 
chance of persuading them to make 
an effort, warlike or peaceful, for 
their own or others’ advantage. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and his staft 
have made us understand how in- 
ducements, which to a people with 
the slightest elevation of character 
or energy would have been irresist- 
ible, were utterly ineftectual with 
these debased natures. Compul- 
sion is not a desirable means of put- 
ting life into a people, but in this 
case it seems to be the only means. 
Thus the question presents itself: 
Shall we for a time allow resort to 
the only means which promise suc- 
cess? or shall we, from a high-flown 
adherence to the letter of a maxim 
(of a generous maxim, without 
doubt), allow these poor creatures 
to continue in their fearfully de- 
graded state of sloth, ignorance, and 
ferocity ? 

Means ought to be found of getting 
over this difficulty ; but we are not at 
all confident that they will, for our 
people are most arbitrary on many 
points. Yet they have, after a long 
time, found out how to let our flag 
float over populations with whose 
religions we have no sympathy, and 
whose practices are abominations to 
us; and we have found that, by 
being simply tolerant at the first, 
we have, after a time, been able to 
infuse our sentiments among the 
subject populations. The- practice 
of Suttee in India has almost, if 
not entirely, been eradicated in this 
way. But if we had declined to 
exert British authority where Suttee 
was practised, it might have been 
prevalent to this day. Our prudery 
much resembles the caution of the 
man who intended never to go into 
the water till he could swim! 

There are obvious reasons why 
we. cannot, immediately after this 
war, withdraw wholly from the 
theatre of it. We cannot desert 
the tribes whom we have raised to 
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the position of allies, taught to lean 
on us, and rendered obnoxious to 
the wrath of Koffi. The retreating 
English would.be followed by the 
groans of the Fantees, Wassahs, 
and soon. And, of course we are 
not going to depart, as Lord Car- 
narvon has explained. We cannot 
ascertain from his lordship’s speech 
that the character of the Protector- 
ate will differ much from what it 
was before; and we regret that this 
is the case. We would have pre- 
ferred tke consolidation, and, if 
necessary, extension, of our govern- 
ment, and the establishment of a 
firm rule; but probably the nation 
would not consent to this, so there 
was no use in proposing it. 

Two or three changes in the ma- 
chinery of government intended to 
be carried out at this unpleasant 
station seem likely to be beneficial, 
and we are glad to see that we are 
to have once more a Gold Coast 
corps. We had one before, which 
afterwards had its name changed, 
and became a West India Regi- 
ment. Then came Mr. Cardwell 
and abolished the corps; immedi- 
ately after which he went to war on 
the Gold Coast. While we had a 
Gold Coast corps, we had no war on 
the Gold Coast; while we had a 
war on the Gold Coast, we had no 
Gold Coast corps; the War Minis- 
ter had reduced it just by the time 
it was wanted. Looking at this 
fact, the Black War may be seen to 
be directly traceable to the promises 
of economy by which partly the 
Liberal Government attained to 
power in 1868. 

The Radicals, we trust, will be 
found to have much overshot their 
mark in attempting to create ex- 
citement by their Bill for house- 
hold franchise in the counties. The 
reform bait is getting very stale, 
even in times favourable to agitation 
and change ;:but now, just that a 
strong reaction against revolutionary 
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movements has set in, and when we 
are watching in uncertainty the im- 
portant effects of other and suffici- 
ently hazardous experiments, it was 
silly as well as wicked to attempt to 
hurry forward more leaps in the 
dark. We think we should have 
preferred to give a stern and per- 
emptory opposition to the attempt, 
but we must suppose that Ministers 
knew what they were about when 
they met the Bill as they did. No 
doubt the Prime Minister, with 
admirable temper, counselled the 
House of Commons as to the mode 
of dealing with the question. The 
right hon. gentleman did not let 
it appear that he is in principle 
opposed to this measure ; and he 
certainly did not refuse to acknow- 
ledge the weight of the arguments 
which in the abstract can be ad- 
duced in support of it. His reason- 
ing, on the contrary, went to prove 
that an abstract view of the subject 
is at the present time absolutely 
useless, because the proposed change 
cannot be put in practice except in 
connection with other and more 
startling changes to which we do 
not at all seeour way. Mr. Forster, 
with (for him) singular reckless- 
ness, argued that the right course 
would be to concede the franchise, 
and then, if it must be so, to 
adjust any involvements or anom- 
alies that might arise out of it, 
treating these presumed consequen- 
ces of it more as excuses for post- 
poning the desired legislation than 
as bona fide obstacles. But the 
Premier did not allow the House to 
remain long under the infiuence 
of this exhortation. He demonstra- 
ted with the greatest clearness that 
the collateral changes, which must 
accompany the change proposed, 
could in no wise be left for after- 
treatment as mere appendages and 
simple adjustments, but that they 
are entitled to quite as patient con- 
sideration as the measure which is 
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to render them necessary. The 
complete reallotment of the repre- 
sentation which he showed to be 
involved in the new franchise was, 
though he treated it humorously, 
enough to raise some little feeling 
of caution in even the most Radical 
mind. The disfranchisement of a 
large proportion of the existing 
constituencies, and the creation of 
new constituencies, the working of 
which it is impossible to conceive 
beforehand, are designs which may 
well excite apprehension. Grant 
that they cannot’ be altogether put 
aside, and that they must sooner 
or later occupy the attention of 
Government and of Parliament; 
still they are not ripe for consi- 
deration at the present time. Even 
if opinion were more matured con- 
cerning them than it is, it would 
be most inexpedient to force them 
before the Legislature until we have 
more experience of the situation in 
which other, and not inconsiderable, 
reforms have already landed us, 
We are by no means clear as to the 
operation of the last Reform Act or 
the Ballot Act; but surely we ought 
to understand the nature and effects 
of those changes which have been 
legalised before we pass on to more 
sweeping and more dangerous in- 
novations. Fortunately, there was 
not the least appearance of the wis- 
dom of the Government having to 
contend with popular impatience in 
recommending the postponement of 
these momentous questions. It 
seemed rather as if the abhorrence 
of revolutionary movement were 
more vivid in the people themselves 
than the conviction of its impru- 
dence can be in Ministerial minds. 
We have been gorged with reforms 
and projects of reforms until we are 
absolutely nauseated. We find in 
the reforms of the late Government 
disappointment and dissatisfaction 
so great, that if the present Govern- 
ment were weak enough to start the 
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County Franchise movement by way 
of gaining popularity, it is more 
than probable that the people would 
check them so sharply as to take the 
edge off their appetite for that kind 
of excitement for some time to 
come. But Ministers understand 
the popular mind far better than to 
tempt it in this direction. That 
they had been right in discounte- 
nancing the proposal was abun- 
dantly proved in the House by 
the large majority which rejected 
the Bill, and out of the House by 
the entire acquiescence of the 
country in the action of its repre- 
sentatives. Even those who desire 
to promote the interests of the 
Liberal party hesitate now about 
embarking in a course of agitation ; 
for, since the results of some recent 
changes have been observed, they 
suspect that by so doing they might 
be only labouring for their adver- 
saries. The agitators who have 
been trying to get up the new 
reform cry, and to benefit. by it, 
are the only persons, apparently, 
who regret the fate of the hapless 
Bill. Some of their kind will no 
doubt succeed in rousing the people 
to action again some day; but they 
will not do it by ofters of electoral 
reform. That lure will draw no 
longer. The people who try to 
agitate with it show that they 
don’t understand their not very 
respectable business. 

We wish that agitators in general 
were as unsuccessful; but they do 
their work only too effectually some- 
times; and we are now suffering, 
and have yet to suffer, for the agi- 
tation which procured for the late 
Ministry their term of office. The 
rousing the feelings of class against 
class, and the inflammation of the 
selfish desires of particular classes 
who fancy they can obtain the 
gratification of them by combined 
action, have brought our manufac- 
tures, our commerce, and now our 
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agriculture, into a most unfortunate 
condition. One of two results seems 
to be certainly impending. Either 
by the continued success of these 
combinations—and the longer they 
succeed the more destructive they 
will be in the end—we shall drive 
away from among us that pre- 
eminence in industry, and conse- 
quently that wealth, which have so 
largely contributed to make us the 
powerful nation that we have been, 
and, we hope, are; or the combin- 
ing operatives, after the experiences 
of a few years, will, on striking a 
balance of gains and losses, discover 
that, years of plenty and years of 
famine all reckoned, they are at the 
end of a given period worse off than 
they would have been if they had 
worked steadily along at medium 
wages. They would, without the 
aid of the combinations, have bene- 
fited in time of. prosperity, and 
they have been forced, in spite of 
combination, to submit to reduction 
in time of adversity. The difference 
probably is this, that in prosperous 
times combination has forced up 
their earnings more rapidly than in 
the natural course of things, thereby 
precipitatng the return to evil for- 
tune; and that in adverse times it 
has aggravated reduction of earnings, 
and consequent «distress, by organis- 
ing resistance to dispensations which 
it is not in the power of man to resist 
effectually. The prosperity has been 
more suddenly prosperous, and the 
adversity has been more tediously 
biting. In a majority of cases, too, 
it is to be feared that the wages of 
prosperity have been carelessly spent, 
and there has been no provision for 
the time of distress. This is a 
rather bad account; and there must 
be added to the side of loss the con- 
stant contribution made to the funds 
of the association. Reckonings like 
these, we say, may before long make 
the more thoughtful workmen ask 
themselves whether, after all, “the 
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combination may not have been a 
mistake. 

We scarcely think it an advan- 
tage toa Government to be faced 
by a very feeble and dejected O 

osition, or by no Opposition at all, 

et, to proceed for a while unmo- 
lested is preferable to being set upon 
in the first week of office by a com- 
bination of incongruous factions, 
which can agree in nothing except 
hostility to the existing adminis- 
tration. The latter has often been 
the fortune of Conservative Govern- 
ments ; but now at last Mr. Disraeli’s 
Ministry is able to address itself to 
its many arduous duties, harassed 
by no attack from without. Storms 
will arise ere long, no doubt ; but, by 


the time they come, the Aerom 


body will have become acquainte 
with its work, and occasional strife 
is the lot of all Administrations. 
Meanwhile, one marks with plea- 
sure the entire satisfaction evinced 
by the people at their work in 


the late election. There is not 
a sign of their having acted in 
haste or passion—not a breath of 
regret for the unsuccessful poli- 
ticians who have been displaced. 
It does not pees that we are going 
to be ruined by extravagance, al- 
though certainly the public service 
will not be allowed to suffer from 
parsimony: there is no dread felt 
of our being wantonly involved in 
war, although we have taken the 
white feather out of Britannia’s 
helmet. We do not find ourselves 
the worse for the sudden blight that 
has come over the various leagues, 
conferences, communes, and so on ; it 
even seems as if the air were a little 
urer since they lost their tongues. 

e believers in Liberal infallibility 
have had to admit the possibility of 
a Conservative Ministry coming to 
power; perhaps, by a strong effort 
of mind,‘they may this summer 
receive the idea of a Conservative 
rule of some duration. 
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